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THE ARGOSY. 


THE CAPTIVES OF THE TEMPLE. 

BY SEWARD W. HOPKINS. 

A tale of strange adventure in South American wilds. The sequel to a quest for the Great 
Royal Orchid, involving an escape from one foe only to fall into the hands of another 
still more relentless. 


CHAPTER I. 

A DIABOLICAL SCHEME. 

Y father, John Key burn, was the 
oldest member of the firm of 
Keyburn & Company, ship owners and 
importers. The Wing was the oldest 
and slowest ship owned by Keyburn 
& Company. 

Having graduated from college, I 
took a position with the firm, first in 
the office, and then, my health failing, 
as a sort of commissioner, or ever ready 
agent, to go hither and yon as my 
father or his partners ordered me. 

I was quite a lover of the sea, and 
my business trips for Keyburn & Com¬ 
pany were frequently made on their 
own ships. 

At the time of which I write, my 
father had been visited by a very 
wealthy gentleman of New York and 
his architect, and after considerable 
talk and planning it had been arranged 
that the next trip of the Wing should 
be to the upper Amazon for certain 
beautiful and costly woods found only 
in that region, to be used in the interior 
decoration of the magnate’s new man¬ 
sion. 

Keyburn & Company, through my 


father, commissioned me to sail on the 
Wing and gave me full instructions as 
to the purchase and shipment of the 
precious woods in question. 

It was a business enterprise quite to 
my liking, and I accepted with eager¬ 
ness. 

I had a friend, who was a few years 
older than I, William Desklit, who had 
partly promised to accompany me on 
my next visit to the Amazon, he being 
an enthusiastic botanist and geologist. 
I at once notified Desklit, and he signi¬ 
fied his delight at the opportunity. 

The Wing had been to Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro, and reached port just a few days 
after the arrangements had been made. 
I went to the wharf on business while 
she was unloading, and stood leaning 
against a pile of cordage smoking a 
cigar when I saw a great hulking negro 
sailor coming toward me. 

It had long been a rule of the house 
of Keyburn & Company that no com¬ 
plaints of seamen or officers should be 
heard. Each captain was supposed to 
reign supreme on his ship. This rule 
worked no hardship save in one or two 
instances, where a brutal captain took 
advantage of it to misuse his men. 

But I will do justice to Keyburn & 
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Company by saying that whenever 
they knew of a flagrant abuse of power 
at sea they at once dismissed the of¬ 
fending officer from their service. . 

There was something in the face of 
the black sailor as he rolled in my di¬ 
rection that warned me that a story of 
ill treatment was coming. 

The captain of the Wing was named 
Pence. I had never liked him, for, 
since I had first visited my father’s of¬ 
fice as a boy, I could remember Pence 
swaggering and cursing round the 
place like a drunken pirate. 

It is due Pence, however, to state 
that he was an able seaman and an ex¬ 
cellent navigator. Of late he had be¬ 
come addicted to drink, but the fact 
had no{ yet been brought to the notice 
of the firm. 

“ Is you Senor Keybu’n ? ” asked the 
negro sailor, stopping in front of me. 

I was struck at once, not only with 
his humility, but by his Spanish mode 
of address. His words were like those 
an American born uneducated negro 
might use, but his accent was strange. 

‘VI am Oliver Keyburn,” I replied. 
“ If you want the senior member of the 
firm, I am not he. That is my father.” 

“ No,” he said dolefully. “ I no want 
de ole man. I want see you. My name 
Pedro Gapo. I’m seaman on de Wing. 
I ship las’ voyage an’ wan’ tell you 
somepin.” 

“ Well, Pedro,” I said, feeling a pe¬ 
culiar interest in the hideous but hon¬ 
est face, “ what can I do for you ? ” 

“ I un’stan’, senor, dat you often 
takes de pa’t of many a pore sailorman 
when de captain dey put onto ’em, fur 
de ole man—’scuse me, senor—you 
fadder—he no han’ in’fere. How dat 
is I don’ know, but I jes’ know what I 
hear ’bout you, an’ I say to myself I 
jes’ tell dat Senor Oliver de nex’ time 
de Wing reach dis yere port.” 

“ Well, what is it? ” I asked. 

It was true that once or twice I had 
made it my business to have wrongs 
righted. 

“ Hit’s dat Captin Pence,” said the 
5 a 


negro. “ Dat man kin kill a nigger 
sooner dan anybody else on de sea. 
Hit’s awful, Senor Oliver, de way dat 
man ’buses black folks. I ain’t no 
saint, so I say myself. But den I ain’t 
no beast fur to be knocked aroun’ an’ 
kicked by a old brute like Pence.” 

“ Come,” I said testily. “ We are 
wasting words. If you wish to tell me 
anything, out with it. What has the 
captain done to you?” 

“ He kpock me down wid a iron bar 
an’ t’rowed me in a cabin an’ lock me 
in. I do not’in’ to him. I jes’ ten’ my 
business like de oder sailormans. But 
he don’ use me like dey because I’se 
black an’ f’om Brazil. ‘ Cuss you, you 
black Spaniard! ’ so he say to me. An’ 
den he knock me down. Well, I is 
black, can’t you see? ” 

He was black—very, very black, but 
with all his blackness and his ugliness, 
’there was an honest simplicity about 
him that was unmistakable. 

“ Yes,” I said. “ You are not ex¬ 
actly white. But tell me the story.” 

" Hit jes’ like dis, Senor Oliver. 
Cornin’ up de coas’ I was sick. A black 
man kin be sick like any oder man. 
But de captain, he say he take no 
’count of dat. He make niggers work 
all de time, sick or well. I tell him I 
too sick, an’ hie up an’ knock me down 
wid de capstan bar, an’ kick me. Yas, 
he did dat, senor. An’ den he lock me 
up an’ say when de Wing come to port 
he goin’ to discharge me wid a bad 
name. What I done I like to know 
why dat man take away my good name. 
He discharge me an’ I can’t get no 
more good ships. I never get any 
more berth like dis berth.” 

I rubbed my chin reflectively. It was 
just like Pence to knock a man down 
for being sick. Yet I did not doubt 
that the sailor had said or done some¬ 
thing to bring about the added pun¬ 
ishment of being locked up. 

"What did you say to the'captain 
to exasperate him ? ” I asked. 

“ Say! I say nothin’. I jes’ be sick 
dat all. Ask any of de men.” 
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44 Well, admitting the truth of what 
you say, what do you wish me to do in 
the matter? ” 

44 I jes' wan" you to speak you fadder 
an* not let de captin discha'ge me. I 
kin go on anoder ship an’ not be wid 
Pence."- 

The black had interested me and I 
made some further inquiries among 
the crew. I learned that his story was 
substantially correct. Pence had drunk 
heavily during the voyage, and his tem¬ 
per had become very violent. 

Pedro Gapo, so I learned, was a Bra¬ 
zilian negro, which fact accounted for 
his Spanish mode of speaking and his 
peculiar accent. How long he had 
been in the United States I could not 
learn. Nor from what part of Brazil 
he originally came. Beyond the fact 
,that he was a Brazilian, his shipmates 
knew nothing about him. 

While I was familiar with the rule 
of the house, I believed this to be a case 
calling for interference. 

44 You come with me,” I said to 
Pedro. 

He followed me to the office, and 
into my father's presence. 

We found Pence and Huskway, the 
first officer of the Wing, there before 
us. They were rehearsing to my father 
a full report of their journey and receiv¬ 
ing orders for the new one to the Ama¬ 
zon. 

Their eyes opened when they saw 
me enter with the negro. I plunged 
at once into the subject and accused 
Pence of extreme cruelty and drunken¬ 
ness. 

44 This negro," I said, 44 so far as I 
can learn, is a simple, but an honest and 
industrious man. He is a good sailor, 
but Pence has taken a violent dislike 
to him on account of his color. He 
knocked him down and kicked him 
for no other offense than being ill. 
Then he locked him up and now has 
discharged him and put his name on 
the black list." 

Pence grew white with rage. His 
fists clenched and he darted murderous 


looks toward myself as well as the 
negro. 

44 Well, Oliver, my boy," said my 
father, 44 you know the rule of this firm. 
But as you seem to think this is an ex¬ 
traordinary case, I will look into it. 
Pence, what have you to say ? " 

“ That damned black dog is a lying 
hound! " burst out Pence, bending for¬ 
ward and speaking with bitter empha¬ 
sis. “ He lies when he says I knocked 
him down, and he lies when he says he 
was sick. I did lock him up for incit¬ 
ing the men to mutiny in the West In¬ 
dies. Black scoundrel! I ought to 
have shot him." 

“ Hush, now, hush! " said my father. 
44 You are certainly a violent man. We 
always knew that of you, but never 
before heard anything like this. You 
are aware that we want our seamen 
treated like men." 

44 1 treat them like men. I treat them 
a hanged sight better than they de¬ 
serve." 

44 Enough! Enough! I will investi¬ 
gate before the Wing sails. It may in¬ 
terest you to know that my son and a 
scientific friend will go with you to the 
Amazon, and my son will have charge 
of the business." 

44 Am I to be superseded in com¬ 
mand by a landsman? " 

44 No, I said nothing of any com¬ 
mand. I say he will have charge of the 
business when you reach Santerem. 
He represents the firm, and will select 
and purchase the woods desired." 

44 Very well," replied Pence in a surly 
way. 

That day my father did really inves¬ 
tigate the case, and sent for Pence and 
me. 

44 1 find," said he, 44 that there is 
much truth in the negro's story. Now, 
Pence, this must end at once. I don't 
know but what I would dismiss you 
from the service of the firm, were it not 
that Mr. Vandergrift is in a hurry for 
this wood. We are short of skilful nav¬ 
igators, and you will have this chance 
to redeem yourself. Stop drinking, 
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and keep your temper better under 
control/’ 

To me he said: 

“ Oliver, this black protege of yours 
will sail again in the Wing. With you 
to watch over him, he need not fear 
persecution. And, being on board with 
the same men as were on her before, 
you will have an opportunity to judge 
of the situation. And on your report 
when you return will depend my fu¬ 
ture action.” 

The captain’s face was black when 
we left the office, and I felt a little un¬ 
easiness over the outcome of the affair. 
Had I been going alone I think I 
would have asked for a change 'of cap¬ 
tains. But with Desklit as a compan¬ 
ion, I felt that I need not fear the 
treachery of Captain Pence. 

In a few days the Wing was unload¬ 
ed and provisioned for the cruise. 
There was no time to take on a cargo 
for the outward trip, for there was none 
to be had within a week for any place 
at which we could stop without caus¬ 
ing a delay beyond the time in which 
my father had agreed to have the wood 
in New York. 

Desklit came on board with a suit¬ 
able outfit of clothing for the climate 
to which we were going, a rifle and 
fowling piece, and the ammunition for 
each, and another outfit of scientific 
implements and drugs and chemicals 
with which to prosecute his studies, 
while I prepared to attend to the busi¬ 
ness of employing natives, felling trees, 
and loading. 

None but the finest trees were to be 
taken, and the work of selecting them 
and getting them down to the shore 
and on board the Wing was going to 
occupy some little time. 

Pence was polite in a surly way, and 
Huskway kept out of my sight as much 
as possible. 

But Desklit and I were good enough 
company for each other, and cared 
nothing what Pence and Huskway did 
so long as they sailed the ship prop¬ 
erly. 


The Wing got under way as usual, 
and Desklit and I enjoyed the trip 
down the Atlantic. 

In the equatorial region we donned 
our gray duck and canvas clothing, 
and made ourselves as cool and com¬ 
fortable as possible. By that time 
Pence and Huskway had overcome 
their aversion in some measure, and 
we ate at the captain’s table with more 
or less sociability. 

Pence had curbed his,temper to some 
purpose, and not once had we seen any 
of the persecution of the men reported 
by the sailors. 

We saw little of Pedro Gapo, and 
had almost convinced ourselves that 
the black fellow had stretched the truth 
a little in his complaint. 

“ Nevertheless,” said Desklit, when 
we were talking the matter over, “ I 
don’t like your captain overmuch. 
There is a sneaking look in his face 
that bodes some one ill. I can’t say 
just how it does strike me, but watch 
him after we get into the Amazon— 
that’s all.” 

These words of Desklit were not 
without their effect, and I did watch 
Pence. 

We entered the Amazon a few days 
before the period of high tides in the 
spring, and just before the full moon. 

We had gone some hundreds of 
miles up the great river, and I had 
watched Pence till I got tired of it. 

“ I don’t believe the fellow is up to 
anything,” I told Desklit. u If he was 
he wouldn’t wait so long.” 

“ Well, you know him better than I 
do,” was the reply. “ I don’t like him 
—that’s all.” 

It had never been a practice with me 
to lock my stateroom door at night. 
I feared no one on board, and when 
disaster overtakes a ship at sea the less 
one has to do with locks the better. So 
I slept with my door unlocked. 

Desklit’s stateroom was separated 
from mine by a bulkhead supposed to 
be air tight and water tight, but any¬ 
thing but sound tight. 
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One night after I had been asleep 
some time I was awakened by the 
sound of cursing and scuffling in his 
room. I flung myself from my berth 
and was about to rush out to see what 
was up when my own door was thrown 
violently open and Pence and Husk¬ 
way entered. 

“ What does this mean ? ” I demand¬ 
ed. 

Without replying they flung them¬ 
selves upon me. Huskway was a very 
powerful man, and with Pence to aid 
him, could handle me with ease. 

I was but partly dressed, and there¬ 
fore at a disadvantage. Pence had a 
rope in his hand and with that they 
bound my arms behind me and flung 
me down on the bed I had just va¬ 
cated. 

“ Now, you lying tale bearing pup l ” 
said Pence, “ how do you like the new 
order of things ? ” 

“ What does this outrage mean ? 
What are you doing with me, and what 
have you done to Desklit ? ” I de¬ 
manded. 

“ Well, we haven't done much to you 
yet, nor to him. He is on his berth 
tied up like a sheep to be killed, the 
same as you are. And if you keep your 
mouths shut perhaps that will be all 
that will happen to you for a while. 
But if you try any monkey tricks I'll 
cut your throats and give you to the 
crocodiles. Do you hear ? ” 

“ I hear, but I will not be still, Cap¬ 
tain Pence. The crime you have just 
committed is enough to send you to 
prison, and Til send you there unless 
you at once release Desklit and my¬ 
self.” 

A loud and gross laugh came from 
both Pence and Huskway. 

“ My negro protecting friend,” said 
Pence, “ you will be a good deal older 
than you are now when you get back 
to any place where you can have us put 
in jail. And perhaps you will never 
get there. It all depends on the grace 
of the crocodiles/’ 

“ But what is vour object ? How can 


you expect to escape? When you re¬ 
turn to New York with the wood what 
will you say ? ” 

Another laugh, louder and more 
gleeful than the first, greeted this 
speech. 

“ New York! Wood! Hoi Ho!” 
roared Pence. “ And do you think, 
my fine cub, that after getting such a 
laying out, and with prospects of a dis¬ 
charge at the end of the voyage, we 
are going to bother about wood? Not 
if we know it, and we think we know 
something. Ho! Ho! I’ll show that 
old fool of a father of yours that Cap¬ 
tain Jacob Pence can’t be treated like 
a dog ith impunity.. He’ll never see 
his old tub of a ship again, and like as 
not he’ll never see his long tongued 
son again, either.” 

“ Well,” I replied, striving to remain 
calm, “ what are you going to do? You 
talk big, but what is there in it? ” 

“ I’ll tell you what’s in it, young 
man ! ” he answered. “ There’s a mil¬ 
lion or two in it for me, and another 
million or two for Huskway, and 
wealth for every man of the crew who 
sticks to us. And they will all stick, 
for they have said so.” 

“ Is it so easy to pick up millions in 
South America ? ” I asked incredu¬ 
lously. 

“ It is if you go to the right place 
for them. I’ll tell you now, since you 
are decent enough to ask questions, 
just what we are going to do. Up near 
the Tapajos river there is an island that 
sticks high up out of the water, with 
steep and rocky sides. I am going to 
put you and your scientific friend on 
that island. Then we are going as far 
up the Tapajos as'the ship can go, and 
leave her there. We will go on to the 
Devil’s Ring by way of the forest trails. 

“ Have you ever heard of the Devil’s 
Ring? Well, I’ll tell you what it is. 
The DeviHs Ring is a circular chain 
of very high and impassable moun¬ 
tains, inclosing a piece of country at 
least twenty miles in diameter. In that 
country, so the story goes, lives a race 
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of strange people who never leave it, 
and who never allow any intruder to 
leave it if they can help it. These peo¬ 
ple have temples and other buildings 
of stone, and the temples are adorned 
with golden ornaments and diamonds. 
There is treasure enough there to pay 
off the national debt. 

“ We are going to get some of this 
treasure. We will find the gateway 
into that mysterious place, and enter as 
friends. Our party will number about 
sixty, and being armed, we can un¬ 
doubtedly get what we want." 

I looked at the man with amazement. 
Surely, I said to myself, he is daft. I 
had heard of the Devil’s Ring, but had 
never heard any story of a mysterious 
people connected with it. 

I was in the hands of a madman—so 
I told myself—and felt that I had good 
reason for saying it. 

A crew of sixty commanded by a 
madman in whom they believed h 

The Wing kept on her course for a 
short time, and then I knew she was 
coming to anchor. I heard the rattling 
of chains and felt the jarring of the 
vessel and the different motion as she 
swung to her moorings. 

Pence and Huskway, with about a 
dozen of the crew, all grinning as they 
saw our plight—the very crew for 
whom I had gone before my father and 
pleaded—came to us, and Desklit and 
I were carried on deck. 

Before us rose a great rock island 
straight out of the water, towering at 
least a hundred feet in the air. Its 
jides were almost precipitous, the rocks 
affording slight foothold to the hardy 
climber. 

“ There is your home, my friend,” 
said Pence with a guffaw. 

Suddenly we all heard a roar down 
the river, and many faces were turned 
that way. 

“ My God! We are lost! ” shouted 
Huskway. “ It is the pororoca! ” 

“ The bore! The bore!” burst from 
twenty pairs of paling lips. 

A wall of water at least fourteen feet 


high, and reaching across the Amazon, 
was coming toward us with a power 
and thunder that was appalling. The 
Wing was anchored right under the 
island, and there was no time to get her 
away. Even had this been possible 
there was no escape from that awful 
flood that rushes up the river at cer¬ 
tain periods and destroys everything it 
finds in its path. 

With blanching faces and frenzied 
cries the crew of the Wing stood watch¬ 
ing the approach of the destroying 
monster. 

“ Clear away the boats! ” shouted 
Pence. If it passes and leaves any 
of us alive we can get away from the 
wreck.” 

With hope, born of his words, in 
their hearts, they sprang to obey him. 
On, on, came the great pororoca, its 
thunder increasing as it advanced, and 
its height apparently growing greater. 

Desklit and I, still bound hand and 
foot, for the discovery of the bore had 
interrupted the process of releasing us 
on the island, looked our farewells into 
each other’s eyes. 

Suddenly the thunder of the waters 
increased a hundredfold. The poor old 
Wing was struck as if by a sledge ham¬ 
mer in the hand of a giant; she was 
hurled up against the rocky wall of the 
island, and fell upon the ragged ledges 
at the bottom wrecked, splintered, a 
thing of death. 


CHAPTER II. 

A CLOSE SHAVE. 

Op the crew of sixty odd on board 
the Wing at least twenty were killed 
outright by the crash or swept into 
the rushing tide and drowned. It was 
an unfortunate result of chance that the 
forty or more left alive embraced the 
worst element of the lot, including both 
Pence and his kindred scoundrel Husk¬ 
way. 

The poor old ship had been actually 
broken in halves on the jagged rocks, 
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and the after half plunged into the 
river and sank. The forward half hung 
on a ledge ready at any moment to be 
swept off by another high tide or 
storm. 

The ship had struck on the port side, 
and all the boats on that side were 
smashed into splinters. Two of the 
starboard boats were uninjured, and I 
could hear the loud voice of Pence 
bawling out orders to the few men he 
had left to clear them away. 

Fortunately for Desklit and myself 
our position before the bore struck us 
had been on the starboard side. We 
had been lying there bound, and the 
shock had hurled us across the deck. 
Desklit had vanished from my sight, 
and I feared he had been thrown into 
the water or dashed to death against 
the rocks. 

My own condition was bad enough. 
I was bruised and half stunned and my 
face was bleeding from a wound made 
by a flying piece of wood. I lay on my 
side in a debris of smashed planking 
and deckhouse, and in such a position 
that I could see little of what was going 
on about me. A spar had fallen across 
my legs, and pinioned me to the ruined 
deck. 

I heard the voices of the men and 
the rush and scuffle of their feet as 
they hurried to escape from the 
doomed wreck. 

One boat splashed into the water, 
and then another. Then I heard them 
passing from the wreck to the boats 
such articles of food as could be found. 

I was very weak, and was rapidly 
losing what strength I had. I raised 
my voice and called Pence, but the cap¬ 
tain {>aid no attention to my call. 

Surely, I said to myself. Pence is not 
so cruel a scoundrel as to leave me in 
such a condition to starve to death. I 
could do nothing to extricate myself 
from my painful and dangerous posi¬ 
tion. If the men deserted me, there 
was nothing left for me to do but to die 
of starvation, unless by the more mer¬ 
ciful method of being swept into the 


river with the forward part of the ship 
and drowned. 

I heard the last commands of the 
rascal captain, and heard the men clam¬ 
bering into the boats. 

44 All away i ” came the voice ol 
Pence, and all on the wreck was as still 
as death. 

I closed my eyes to ponder upon the 
horrible situation. I tried to writhe 
and twist myself free, but to no pur¬ 
pose. I called the name of Desklit, but 
received no answer. 

44 I am alone! ” I murmured. 44 Alone 
to die” 

I think I must have swooned, for one 
could scarcely have gone to sleep under 
such circumstances. At any rate I lost 
myself for a time and was roused as 
from a dream by the sound of my own 
name. 

I opened my eyes and beheld the 
grinning and ugly face of the negro, 
Pedro Gapo, looking down at me. 

44 T’ank <fe good Lord, Senor Key- 
bu'n, you is alive,” he said. 44 1 jest 
natcherly hoped de good God would 
presu’ve de life of a good man like you. 
Now jes' hoi' still a minute while I see 
what kin be done 'bout dis spar. Hit 
am a heavy one, an' hit lay right across 
your legs.” 

4< How is it you are here, Pedro ? ” 
I asked him. 44 1 thought all the men 
went with Pence.” 

44 Dem scund'els t'ink not'in' only of 
dey own safety,” growled the negro as 
he fumbled and tugged at the spar. 
44 But I 'membered how you stood by 
me, Senor Keybu’n, when dat rascal 
captin him go fur *buse me. I say to 
myself what fur I go an' leave Senor 
Keybu'n an' take up wid a lot of ras¬ 
cals. So I hide an’ let dem t’ink I 
dead, an' when dey gone I come to you. 
But how I goin' to git dis off I like fur 
to know.” 

44 Perhaps, Pedro,” I said, 44 if you 
cut these cords and set my arms free I 
can help you.” 

44 Yas, so I t'ink myse'f. I cut dem 
cords away quick now.” 
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He whipped out a knife, and once 
more I had the free use of my arms, 
cramped and sore though they were. 

“ Now, Pedro,” I said, “ you try to 
lift one end off the deck and I will roll 
it off my legs.” 

The powerful negro bent to the 
work, and in less than two minutes my 
legs were free of the load. He then 
cut away the cords that bound them 
and helped me to my feet. 

“ Have you seen the doctor ? ” I 
asked. 

“ No, senor. I no hab any time fur 
t’ink of no doctormans. I saw you, 
senor, an* jes' kim where you was. 
Now we go look fur dat doctormans 
an’ I know we fin* him some place. 
Fur w'y, if you no git t'rowed furder 
dan dis, den how he goin' to git much 
furder? ” 

“ But the spar stopped me. He may 
have gone overboard and sunk.” 

“ Das so, but we kin look, senor.” 

We began our search, and found 
Desklit wedged in a narrow crevice 
of the rock where he had been thrown 
by the awful power of the pororoca. 
He was unconscious, and had been se¬ 
verely cut by the jagged points and 
edges. 

We extricated him, freed his arms 
and legs of the cords, and found a lit- 
tie level shelf of rock where we laid 
him down. 

” He seems to be badly hurt, Pedro,” 
I said. “ We have nothing to succor 
him with. I wonder if we could get to 
his stateroom. He has plenty of rem¬ 
edies there.” 

“ Dat might be jes' possible, senor,” 
replied the negro. “ De port side git 
smashed in, but de doctormans room 
on de sta’boa’d an’ maybe dat ain't 
hu’ted.” 

“ Well, you stay here and see that he 
doesn't fall off this ledge, and I will 
try to get to his room.” 

“ But dat's dangerous job, Senor 
Keybu'n. You stay here wid him an' 
I go. I no let you git hu'ted any more 
now. I ain't sailorman no more, 


'cause dey no more ship. I jes’ your 
servant now, only you don' pay 
not’in'.” 

I was touched by the gratitude of 
the powerful black, and gave him a 
friendly grasp of the hand. 

” I thank you, Pedro,” I said. “ It 
does a man good to find a bit of grati¬ 
tude in the world.” 

“ I don' hab no such t'ing like dat, 
Senor Keybu’n, but I do feel mos’ 
tankful fur you w’en you took my 
pa’t. Wait now, I see what I kin do.” 

He scrambled aboard the wreck 
again and I saw his great kinky head 
going down, down, as he slowly made 
his way through the misshapen and 
broken companionway. After a time 
I saw him reappearing with his arms 
full of things he had found. 

“ I don' know jes' what you want, so 
I bring all I kin carry. Dat room jes' 
knocked upside down. How I put 
dese ? ” 

“ Put them down here. This is what 
I want. Let me have this bag.” 

I found Desklit’s medicine case, and 
also a bottle of cognac. I poured a 
little of this down his throat, and felt 
a slight increase of pulse. I had but 
little knowledge of drugs, but recog¬ 
nized the names of several simple and 
well known remedies in the leather 
case. I gave Desklit a dose and after 
a time had the satisfaction of seeing 
his eyes open and assume an intelli¬ 
gent expression. 

“ Why—where—am I ? ” he asked, 
his glance roving from my face to that 
of the negro, and then to the steep 
rocks. 

“ Don't you remember the crash, old 
chap? ” I asked him. 

“ Oh, yes. They said the bore was 
coming. Well, it evidently came. Key- 
bum.” 

“ I should say it did. But never 
mind, it left us both alive. Can you 
walk?” 

We lifted him to his feet, but with 
his face twisted with an expression of 
pain he sank back. 
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“ My ankle is broken, I think, or at 
least wrenched badly. Let me rest a 
while.” 

“ Dis no place to res’, senor doctor,” 
said Pedro. “ But what kin we do ? I 
tell you, Senor Keybu’n. You stay wid 
de doctorman an* I try fur scale de cliff 
an’ see what kin' of place dis is. I seen 
it many time before, but tiebber went 
on de top. If we stay here we mus’ 
git to de top.” 

“ But we shall never get down again, 
Pedro.” 

“ Why? If we kin git up we kin git 
down. Wait till I come.” 

“ Oh, I'll wait, Pedro. It would be 
difficult to do anything else.” 

With a grin the negro went again 
to the wreck and I saw him carefully 
examining the side of the mountain. 
His black head would shake dolefully 
as he saw the impossibility of ascend- 
ing. With a look of disappointment 
on his face he returned. 

“ No use, Senor Keybu’n, less we 
kin fly. Dat ole islan’ was made fur de 
birds, an’ not fur mans. We can no 
git fur up dere. Now what I wan* fur 
know is whar we is goin’ fur to live?” 

“ It looks to me, Pedro, as if we were 
not going to live anywhere. My opin¬ 
ion is that we are going to die right 
here.” 

“ But dat no nice. What fur mus* 
we die when dat scundel captin git 
away ? But maybe we don' die yit. We 
mils’ tink a little.” 

“ This confounded ankle of mine 
puts me out of it,” said Desklit, “ but 
if I could do my share I would suggest 
making a raft out of what stuff there 
is to be had on the wreck, and taking 
our chances on the river. We can rig 
up a sail and make some kind of a 
port.” 

“ Dat jes’ de berry t’ing! Now see 
how dat mans kin t’ink! Why, de 
planks an’ deckhouse an’ casks kin 
make a fin’ ole raft fur carry us to 
shoah. Good luck come of dat idea. 
If de ole Wing jes’ lay still long 
’nough fur to make er raft.” 


“ Well, let’s get at it. We had better 
leave the doctor here until we are ready 
to launch the craft. If the ship begins 
to slide off that ledge we might not be 
able to get him back.” 

“ Das so. Now de doctormans git 
well fur he know he goin’ to lan’. He 
kin doctor hisse’f while we make de 
raft.” 

“ Pedro, you are a philosopher,” said 
Desklit. 

“ Oh, I only a Brazil negro,” re¬ 
joined Pedro with a grin. 

I left Desklit sitting on the rock 
bathing his ankle with a mixture he 
prepared from some of his drugs and 
sea water, and went on board with the 
negro. 

I was fairly astonished at the re¬ 
sourceful mind of Pedro Gapo. When 
it came to choosing pieces for a raft 
and placing each piece where it would 
do the most good, Pedro exhibited a 
skill far ahead of anything I could 
offer.. 

He began dragging the loosened^ 
planking to the starboard side and car¬ 
rying empty casks up from below. 

Ropes and wooden pins as well as 
nails were used, and Pedro fell natur¬ 
ally into the position of boss of the job. 

He worked like a man with the en¬ 
ergy and strength of three. It was 
amazing how rapidly the raft began to 
take shape. 

A cheering note came from the rock 
when Desklit shouted that his ankle 
was merely sprained. 

“ I’ll be all right in a day or so,” he 
said. 

Hour after hour Pedro and I worked 
at the raft. We never stopped to think 
of food. 

It was evening when the raft was de¬ 
clared finished. A mast had been set 
up, and a small spread of canvas erect¬ 
ed to carry us with the wind, and a rude 
tiller and rudder provided. 

“ Now the question is,” I said, 

“ whether to embark at once, or wait 
till morning.” 

“ Better start right away,” suggested 
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Desklit. “ If the raft will carry us in 
the daytime it will at night. The sooner 
we get to land the better.” 

" Like you say, so we do,” said 
Pedro. “ But what I wan’ fur say is 
dis. Dis river swarm wid de crocodile. 
In de night time dey steal on de raft an* 
eat us. In de daytime we kin fight 'em 
off.” 

“ Something in that/' I answered. 
“ But suppose a storm or wave carries 
the wreck off the rock during the 
night.” 

“ Let him go. I no say leave de raft 
on boa'd. Put him in de water an' fas¬ 
ten to de rock.” 

“ Pedro is right, after all,” said 
Desklit. “ We can moor the raft to 
the rock and in the morning set out 
with a full day before us.” 

There was plenty of room on the 
ledge for us all to sleep. I fell in at 
once with the ideas of Desklit, and 
Pedro and I began to get the raft into 
the water. 

We managed this after much work, 
and fastened it to the rock with a long 
rope, so that it swept clear of the wreck 
and had plenty of rise and fall with the 
tide. 

Pedro Gapo now discovered that he 
was hungry, and believed that we must 
be. 

" You jes' go up wid de doctor,” he 
said to me, “ an' I go below an' see 
what I kin fin'. We mus' have de grub 
to keep up our strength.” 

I saw him disappear on board the 
wreck and then the gleam of a lantern 
showed through various apertures. He 
rummaged round for a while and then 
joined us. He carried in his arms 
enough food for two or three days. 

“ One t'ing 'bout dat ole Wing,” he 
said. “ De galley was in de forard pa't 
an' dat what saves our lives. I fin' 
some biscuits, some tea an' some coffee 
an' some canned beef. What more kin 
wrecked sailormens want? Course, we 
drink no coffee here 'less we make a 
fire. Plenty wood on de wreck for de 
fire if you want de coffee.” v 
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“ I believe a drink of coffee would do 
us good,” said Desklit. 

Pedro needed no more than the sug¬ 
gestion. He at once brought splinters 
from the wreck and made a fire on the 
ledge, and swung a tin over it to boil 
the water. 

We made a weird group, perched on 
the ledge, which was about six feet 
wide and ten long, with the red gleam 
of the fire making our shadows dance 
on the rock or on the roaring waters. 

Dangerous as was our predicament, 
we enjoyed that meal. Pedro and I 
had worked so hard at the raft making 
that we had a magnificent appetite. 
Desklit was less ready/ but the coffee 
put new vigor into him. 

After we had eaten our supper we 
sat a while talking over the events of 
the day, and then, wearied with excite¬ 
ment and exertion, stretched ourselves 
on the rock to sleep. 

The night passed without incident 
until about four in the morning. Then 
we were all awakened by a sound of 
grinding and crunching, and sat up 
just in time to see the last of the old 
Wing dive to her final resting place be¬ 
neath the rushing waters. 

In the morning the water was 
calmer, and after a hearty breakfast we 
embarked on our raft. 

Pedro Gapo had evidently made rafts 
before, for this one was perfection in its 
way. It stood a foot or more out of the 
water, and kept us dry. The sail was 
large enough to give good headway, 
and with the black man's powerful arm 
to steer it could be kept steady with 
the wind. 

We could not see either shore, and 
as the choice of a landing place was all 
a matter of chance we left it to Pedro. 

We made but slow progress, and as 
the wind was down river we did not 
approach either shore. But we knew 
the wind would change, and probably 
before night. 

After we had been on the raft per¬ 
haps six hours, and had not yet caught 
a glimpse of any land save the island 
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we had left, we espied a small steam 
vessel coming up the river toward us. 

44 That looks like a yacht,” said 
Desklit. 41 It is a yacht, as I’m alive. 
Well, we are in for a rescue, anyhow. 
What flag do you make out? ” 

44 I can’t see it well enough to tell,” I 
answered. “I am sure, however, that 
it is not our own.” 

“ No,” said Pedro, “ dat am de Eng¬ 
lish flag.” 

The yacht bore down on us and we 
admired her graceful lines. At last 
she came near enough for us to make 
out the figures of a man and woman 
standing on the bridge. 

44 Who are you ? ” came a shout from 
the deck of the handsome vessel. 

44 Three men shipwrecked from an 
American vessel 1 ” I answered. 

44 Haul down your sail! We’ll pick 
you up! ” 

Pedro hauled down the sail, and we 
saw a boat put out from the yacht. It 
drew alongside our clumsy craft, and 
we gladly stepped into it. 

44 What yacht is that? ” I asked the 
officer in charge of the boat. 

44 The Flora, belonging to the Royal 
Botanical Society,” was the reply. ‘ 4 It 
is now in charge of Professor Theo- 
philus Wisdom.” 

44 Whither bound?” 

44 To the headwaters of the Tapa- 
jos.” 

44 For what? ” 

44 1 don’t know. You will have to 
ask the professor that.” 

In a short time we stood on the deck 
of the Flora and were greeted by a 
spectacled old gentleman and a very 
lovely girl about nineteen years of age. 

44 Welcome, gentlemen, welcome,” 
said the professor. 44 To be ship¬ 
wrecked on the Amazon is something, 
but to be shipwrecked on the Amazon 
and rescued by the Flora, is luck in¬ 
deed.” 

44 Truth, nothing but the truth,” an¬ 
swered Desklit, looking into the fine 
blue eyes of the professor’s niece, Miss 
Lottie Wisdom. 


Other spectacled old gentlemen 
came on deck, and we were introduced 
all around. 

44 Professor,” I said, 44 you are in 
charge of this expedition, and I wish 
to thank you for rescuing us. We do 
not wish to intrude upon you any lon¬ 
ger than is necessary, and will be 
obliged if you will put us ashore at any 
village such as Santerem, from which 
we can get passage down the river.” 

44 My dear young friend,” said Pro¬ 
fessor Wisdom, 44 this yacht would not 
go into Santerem for emperor, king, 
or president. We are traveling with all 
possible speed to reach the region at 
the head of the Tapajos, before the 
flowering season of the Great Royal 
Orchid is passed. This orchid is known 
to exist, but it has been seen by only 
one white man. The flower is about 
three feet in diameter and contains all 
the colors of the rainbow. The Royal 
Botanical Society of London has com¬ 
missioned me to find some of these or¬ 
chids, preserve a few of the blossoms, 
and bring home one hundred of the 
plants. The flowering season is be¬ 
lieved to end in June, and now it is 
May. We are rejoiced that we had the 
opportunity to save your lives, and, 
now that you are our guests, you must 
remain so till the Flora returns from 
her quest.” 

44 Keyburn,” remarked Desklit, an 
hour later as he and I stood alone on 
the Flora’s deck, 44 something tells me 
that we are going to see some fun. 
This trip on the Flora takes us right 
into the heart of the country to which 
Pence and his men are going, and we 
shall likely meet them. I am glad we 
are to remain on board. And, by the 
way, what do you think of the profes¬ 
sor’s niece? ” 


CHAPTER III. 

A MYSTERIOUS FOE. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I was much 
more concerned over the loss of the 
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Wing than I was with the professor's 
niece. She was a very pretty girl— 
that went without argument. Just at 
that time, however, pretty girls found 
little place in my mind. But it was as¬ 
tonishing how soon Desklit foanaged 
to get himself into the good graces of 
the old professor. 

Desklit was a botanist and I was not. 
I would not have walked three blocks 
in New York to see the rarest orchid 
that ever bloomed. But Desklit loved 
these things, and it did not take the 
professor and his companions long to 
find it out. They conversed long and 
earnestly on their favorite topic, leav¬ 
ing me much to my own resources. 

I soon set Professor Wisdom down 
as a mild sort of crank. And to tell the 
truth there were moments when I saw 
the villages on the distant shore fade 
past us that I thought he wasn’t such 
a mild sort either. 

I wanted to land, engage passage to 
the coast, and report the accident and 
the treachery of Pence to my father. 
But here this obdurate old crank re¬ 
fused absolutely to delay the progress 
of the Flora long enough to put me 
ashore. I wondered that he had even 
paused in his rush after a blooming or¬ 
chid to rescue us from a watery grave. 

But fret and fume as I might, the 
Flora went on, and Desklit enjoyed the 
thing immensely. He liked the pro¬ 
fessor and his chatter about Brazilian 
plants, and he liked the niece even 
better. 

There was nothing for me to do but 
resign myself to fate and accompany 
the crank expedition. 

We entered the Tapajos and I saw 
with regret the city of Santerem fade 
away in the distance as the swift white 
yacht glided on. 

There were-four spectacled cranks 
in the party, including Professor Wis¬ 
dom. There was Professor Tumbell, 
of the Royal College of Science, 
Twinkle of the London Geographical 
Society, and Mr. George Hebard, a 
gentleman of wealth, just then inter¬ 
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ested in the pursuit of happiness and 
orchids at one and the same time. 

I wondered how the young lady had 
happened to join the party, but soon 
learned that she was the professor’s 
ward and only living relative, and ac¬ 
companied him on all his scientific 
journeys. 

Well, to tell the truth the trip up the 
Tapajos was very enjoyable. The Engr 
lishmen were exceedingly hospitable, 
and, save for their obstinate insistence 
upon haste, were accommodating and 
kind. 

It was a queer lot to tackle the wilds 
of Brazil, for not one of the four had 
ever fired a rifle, and were blind to all 
sense of danger in their ridiculous un¬ 
dertaking. 

My closest companion on the jour¬ 
ney was Mr. Hebard, who proved to 
be an amiable gentleman, learned on 
most things, but clean gone on the 
subject of the Great Royal Orchid, as 
were all his companions. 

“ You see,” he said one day as he 
and I sat on deck smoking, while 
Desklit and Miss Wisdom lolled under 
a canopy a short distance away, “ we 
never knew that this magnificent 
flower existed until about two months 
ago. An English explorer returned 
from Brazil with stories of a handsome 
flower he had seen near the headwaters 
of the Tapajos, but not being a botan¬ 
ist he did not give it a name. The sub¬ 
ject was brought up at a meeting of the 
Royal Botanical Society, and the 
flower was named from his description. 
An expedition was at once fitted out to 
obtain some of these plants, for the 
value of one, if transported safely to 
London, would be simply enormous. 

“ The explorer unfortunately died of 
fever contracted in Para, and could not 
therefore accompany us. But he man¬ 
aged, before he died, to draw a rude 
map of the region, by the aid of which 
we expect to find the spot. There is 
some peculiarity of the soil there which 
produces a magnificent growth.” 

“ It is all new to me,” I replied. if I 
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never supposed men went to such 
trouble and expense for a mere flower.” 

He looked at me mournfully a mo¬ 
ment and then branched off to another 
subject. 

But the next time I sat with him he 
returned naturally to his favorite topic, 
and took a folded paper from his 
pocket. 

“ I borrowed the map from the pro¬ 
fessor to show you,” he said. 

I examined the map. It was a rudely 
drawn chart of a region into which I 
had never penetrated, and therefore 
the accuracy of it was beyond my judg¬ 
ment. But it seemed to have been 
drawn by a man who knew the place. 

There was the source of the Tapajos, 
marked in small letters. Mountains 
were shaped, forests indicated by pic¬ 
tures of trees, small streams outlined, 
and in one spot a great black ring 
showed where the Great Royal Or¬ 
chids might be found. 

I handed the map to Mr. Hebard, 
thanking him. In fact it told me noth¬ 
ing. 

When we had reached the head of 
navigation on the Tapajos, where the, 
river narrowed perceptibly, and our 
progress was interrupted by a fall, the 
yacht was anchored. And here the 
completeness of the outfit became ap¬ 
parent. 

Among the boats carried by the 
Flora was a launch about twenty rive 
feet in length, driven by a four horse 
power gasoline engine. The tank con¬ 
taining the gasoline was inside the 
bow, and Mr. Hebard assured me that 
she carried fuel enough for a run of 
two thousand miles. The four horse 
power engine consumed only four pints 
of gasoline an hour. 

The launch was floated to the shore 
and taken from the water by the crew 
of the Flora. It was carried above the 
fall and again placed in its natural ele¬ 
ment. The crew returned to the yacht, 
all save two men who were to operate 
the launch. 

A great store of food stuffs was 


placed aboard, and the four spectacled 
gentlemen took their places. Not one 
of them carried a gun. 

“ But look here,” I said to Hebard, 
“ you surely are not going to venture 
into a savage country without fire¬ 
arms ! ” 

“ We are not sure that it is a savage 
country,” he replied. 44 The explorer 
saw Indians, but did not say they were 
savages.” 

“ But there are surely wild beasts, if 
not wild men,” I said. ” Have you no 
guns on board the Flora ? ” 

41 Oh, yes, plenty, but we are not ex¬ 
pert in the use of them. They were 
more for the use of the crew in defend¬ 
ing the yacht from attack.” 

44 Well, there are two men here who 
can shoot, and Desklit and I make two 
more. Suppose we take four rifles with 
the necessary ammunition.” 

44 Very well, I think myself, it is not 
a bad plan.” 

So four rifles were secured from the 
yacht. Unfortunately the guns 
brought from New York by Desklit 
and myself had either gone down in the 
Wing, or had been stolen by Pence and 
his gang. 

Having armed ourselves, we set out 
in the launch. 

We journeyed about eighty miles 
that day in the launch, and camped at 
night in a thick woods near the shore. 
Nothing disturbed our rest, though we 
heard the howls of jaguars in the forest. 

The next day we proceeded for a 
hundred miles and then ctfme to the 
end of all navigation. The expedition 
must now proceed on foot. 

With the map to guide them the 
orchid hunters set out in a northwest¬ 
erly direction, happily chancing upon 
a path through the jungle, thus mak¬ 
ing progress easy. 

We had several small adventures on 
that trip. A huge tiger cat was quietly 
resting in a tree as we passed under 
and disturbed her. With a growl she 
reached down with her right paw and 
tore Miss Wisdom’s hat from her head. 
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The young lady screamed a bit, but 
Desklit shot the beast, thereby win¬ 
ning the professor’s gratitude and 
sweet smiles 'from his ward. Another 
time a great serpent blocked our way, 
and Desklit again showed his prowress 
and killed it with an axe. 

Thus it happened that before we had 
gone many miles Miss Wisdom and 
Desklit were on a more friendly foot¬ 
ing than ever. 

Toward night we came upon a 
spring from which a clear stream 
wound around through the forest 
toward the Tapajos. Here we decided 
to camp. 

The men of the party slept without 
shelter, but for Miss Wisdom a canvas 
was carried which was each night set 
up in the shape of a small rude tent. 

Of course, some one stood guard for 
a few hours, and was then relieved by 
another, and he by another, thus mak¬ 
ing the task easy. 

From midnight-to three o’clock it 
was my watch. 

Around the spring there was a clear 
space of about a hundred feet in diam¬ 
eter. Rich grasses made a soft carpet, 
and the men of the party found no diffi¬ 
culty in sleeping on so soft a bed. 

Miss Wisdom’s canvas was stretched 
between two trees near the edge of the 
clear patch, and Desklit, who had pre¬ 
ceded me on guard duty told me to 
keep near the tent, as Miss Wisdom 
needed protection more than any other 
of the party. 

I was rather drowsy that night, and 
did not dare sit down. I kept walking 
about, wondering at the absolute still¬ 
ness of the wood, it being so unlike 
other Brazilian forests in which the 
birds and animals, kept in cover by the 
heat all day, come forth at night to sing 
or howl, and seek their food. 

I had been on duty perhaps an hour, 
and had neither seen nor heard any¬ 
thing to cause any alarm. This, how¬ 
ever, did not cause me to retax my vig¬ 
ilance, for I knew that in a Brazilian 
forest surprises come very suddenly. 


While making a detour near the tent 
of Miss Wisdom, I fancied I heard a 
rustling in the trees just beyond her 
canvas. I strode into the thicket, hold¬ 
ing my rifle ready. 

The nearest man to me was Pedro 
Gapo, who was sprawling on the 
ground snoring, about fifty feet away. 

L went cautiously in, listening in¬ 
tently, but not hearing any more of the 
alarming sound, I began to . think I 
had been mistaken. I turned, and was 
about to make my way back to the 
clearing, when suddenly something 
leaped upon me, a hand was placed 
over my mouth, and I found myself 
silent and powerless in a grip of steel. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE REALITY OF A SEEMING ENCHANT¬ 
MENT. 

I knew from the absence of noise 
and the touch of the palm on my face 
that my assailant was a man, but I 
could not see him. A faint odor came 
to my nostrils, and I felt myself grow¬ 
ing drowsy and stupid. 

I no longer had the desire to cry out 
and warn the camp. My senses were 
lulled into a delicious repose, and sweet 
dreams came to me even while I knew 
I was awake. 

I thought I heard a scream, but it 
carried no sense of alarm with it. I 
had no knowledge of time, and do not 
know how long I remained in that state 
of semi wakefulness. At last I lost 
all consciousness. 

There are surprises in every life 
which stand out in the memory as long 
as life lasts. I have had some of these, 
and the attack in the forest was one. 
But no other surprise of my life was 
equal to that which I felt when I awoke 
from that calm sleep. 

I was lying on a comfortable bed in 
a room of barbaric splendor. It was a 
large room, the structure seeming to 
be of stone, but the effect of this was 
softened by rude paintings and oddly 
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fashioned hangings of beautiful antique 
cloths. 

I rubbed my eyes and sat up in bed, 
scarcely realizing that I was not still 
in the land of dreams. I looked in 
wonder at the walls, and at the richly 
carved mahogany bedstead. 

“ It is clear,” I said to myself aloud, 
“ that I have been ill a long time and 
have been brought to Para, for that is 
the nearest place to the Tapajos where 
one could find a room like this.” 

“ Did the senor speak ? ” asked a 
soft voice in what seemed to be Span¬ 
ish, yet was evidently a language 
formed of a mixture of that and a less 
cultivated language. I likened it to 
the Spanish of the Amazonian towns, 
which was a mixture of old Spanish and 
Indian. 

I turned in increasing astonishment 
as a young negro came toward me 
from some recess where he had been 
quietly awaiting my return to con¬ 
sciousness. 

“ I spoke to myself,” I answered, 
using the Spanish tongue, with which 
I was more or less familiar. “ I want 
to know where I am.” 

“ You are in the house of Padre 
Jadispiato, the chief priest of the tem¬ 
ple,” was the astounding reply. 

I lay down on the pillow and shut 
my eyes. 

“ I am not in Para,” I said to myself; 
“ I am in delirium.” 

” Will the senor have food? ” again 
spoke the soft voice. 

I sat up again. 

“ Who are you ? What is your 
name ? ” I asked. 

“ I am Tanno. I am the slave of the 
padre,” was the reply. 

There was not a smile on his even 
featured face as he spoke. His answer 
sounded like the extravagant talk of a 
character in a farce comedy. But his 
demeanor was as solemn as that of a 
bishop. 

" Why am I here? ” I asked. 

“ I do not know, senor. I suppose 
you are the guest of the holy padre.” 


“ And who the deuce is the holy 
padre? ” 

“ He whom I have mentioned. 
Padre Jadispiato, of the Temple.” 

“ Where is the padre now? ” 

“ In the temple.” 

I became more and more bewildered. 

” What is the name of this place, 
anyhow ? ” I asked. 

“ I am not permitted to talk, senor, 
but to serve. I have my orders. Will 
the senor have food ? ” 

“ Yes,” I said with something like a 
feeling of involuntary exhilaration; 
" since there is nothing else to do, I 
will eat.” 

The black bowed low and disap¬ 
peared. He had scarcely gone from 
my sight before another, equally hand¬ 
some, and equally black, appeared. 

“ Will the senor dress before eat¬ 
ing?" 

The fact that my clothes had been 
removed had not occurred to me. 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

He at once brought my clothing, and 
helped me put it on. 

When I was dressed, two more 
blacks appeared in the room. One 
carried a basin filled with water, and 
the other a dish of perfumed soap and 
a soft towel. 

“ One thing is certain,” I remarked. 
“ This padre, whoever he is, comes 
from civilization, and keeps in touch 
with it.” 

Neither of the blacks answered. 

My ablutions finished, the blacks 
disappeared. But in another moment 
they returned with several others. 

The first one carried a table richly 
carved and ornamented. This was 
placed in the center of the room and a 
white cloth was spread. Upon this 
sundry dishes containing savory food 
were placed by the procession of blacks, 
and then they all withdrew save the 
first who had entered. 

“ I would like to know where I am 
and why I am here,” I said. “ I went 
to sleep in a forest, and woke up in a 
palace. Is this an enchanted place?” 
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" I am not permitted to talk, senor, 
but to serve.” 

I ate my meal in silence. 

Under ordinary circumstances I be¬ 
lieved I could be as cool as any man 
under the sun. But I confess to a feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness at that time. 

I knew I must still be on the earth, 
though there was little about’ to prove 
that* I was not in Mars or some other 
equally mysterious place. I wondered 
where my companions were, and if 
they had met with the same strange ad¬ 
venture that had befallen me. 

I wondered if Desklit was at that mo¬ 
ment in another portion of the padre's 
palace. And, more than all else, I won¬ 
dered if Miss Wisdom had been 
brought there, and what the ultimate 
fate in store for all of us might be. 

When I had finished my repast the 
table was carried away. 

“ Now,” I said to my black attend¬ 
ant, “ I should like to take a stroll 
and see what sort of place this is.” 

He looked at me with fright in his 
eyes. 

“ Oh, senor! I cannot permit that. 
You are not to be allowed to leave the 
room.” 

“ But surely,” I said with surprise, 
“ the padre did not expect you to pre¬ 
vent it. Why, I could strangle you 
with little effort and walk out.” 

“ Scarcely, senor. It is true, I would 
be as nothing in your hands. You 
could kill me, but you could not walk 
out. Slaves are often killed, but pris¬ 
oners never escape.” 

“ Heavens! I thought I was a 
guest! Then I am a prisoner.” 

“ It amounts to that at this moment, 
senor, though afterwards the padre 
may be a friend. I know nothing of 
these things. But look, see the guards 
at your door, and then tell me if you 
will kill me and walk out.” 

He led me to the door, in which hung 
a heavy curtain. He drew this aside 
and pointed into the narrow passage 
into which the doorway led. 


I looked out, and recoiled with a 
cry of terror. Just outside the door, 
fastened on either side, with chains en¬ 
abling them to roam entirely across the 
passage, were two immense Brazilian 
cats of the most ferocious type. 

When they saw me their jaw i 
opened, they uttered low growls and 
sprang toward the door. 

“ You might kill me, senor,” repeat¬ 
ed the black, “ but you could not es¬ 
cape.” 

I sat down in a chair overcome with 
the discovery. 

After a time I heard footsteps, and 
the black showed signs of interest. 

“ It is the padre,” he said. 

I heard the chains rattling as the cats 
were taken away. I heard a heavy 
voice speaking in Spanish, caressingly 
addressing the beasts. Then a tall 
form entered the room. 

Truly, had I not seen the cats first, 
I should have looked with admiration 
upon the figure that stood before me. 
But fear was now the parent of all my 
emotions, and I gazed with dread upon 
the priest. 

He was above the ordinary stature, 
well proportioned, with a skin as white 
as alabaster, a long white beard, and a 
keen stern eye. He looked at me with 
no friendly glance as I rose before him. 

But it was his garb that seemed most 
strange. He wore a white gown of fine 
texture, over which a mantel of purple 
was carelessly thrown. His feet were 
clad in cloth shoes. 

“ Are you Padre Jadispiato? ” I de¬ 
manded. 

“ I am he,” was the reply, given in a 
low and I thought threatening voice. 

“Then I am a prisoner in your 
house, and I demand an explanation. 
What is this place, and why was I 
brought here? ” 

The priest's sharp and unfriendly 
eyes searched me for a moment and 
then he replied: 

“The place is called Ameza, and 
you were brought here to die.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER V. 

A DRAMATIC SCENE IN THE TEMPLE. 

T HE manner of the man filled me 
with such wonder that the effect 
of his words was not what he intended 
it to be. Undoubtedly he had sought 
to strike me with terror, whereas my 
strongest emotion was amazement. 


Yet I confess to a creepy sort of feel¬ 
ing as the chilling words came like 
knives from the straight set lips. 

“To die!” I echoed. “You say I have 
been brought here to die! But for 
what? In what way have I incurred 
your displeasure?” 

“Your question is an idle one,” was 
the stern reply. “You know full well 


* This story began in the Decetnbcr issue of The Argosy, which will be mailed lo any 
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the reason of your captivity. You set 
your face toward this danger when you 
invaded the confines of our country.” 

“But this is Brazil,” I said. “I was 
one of a small party that came here 
merely on a scientific errand. What 
have we to do with Ameza?” 

“Your scientific errand,” he said, 
with a grandiloquent wave of his right 
hand, “is the crime for which you are 
to be punished.” 

“Is the search after knowledge, or 
the love of nature, a crime in Ameza?” 
' “No, not as you put it; but your 
search after the moon flower is a crime 
in that it infringes upon our rights, 
which we seek at all times to defend.” 

“You amaze me more and more. 
What is this you call the Moon 
Flower?” 

“It is the giant orchid of which your 
party are in search.” 

“And do you mean to say that for be¬ 
ing a companion of the men whosought 
that flower I am to be killed? ” 

“Yes, even so. The Moon Flower is 
the deity of Ameza.” 

More astounded than ever, I sat 
down and stared at him. It began to 
dawn upon me that I had fallen into 
the hands of a very remarkable and in¬ 
teresting lunatic, but if the stories he was 
weaving for my benefit were phantasms 
of his brain, the splendor of his ap¬ 
parel, the grandeur of his house, and 
his evident determination to kill me, 
were not. 

“You have but a day to live,” went 
on this strange being, after a pause. 
“ Have you any preparations to make 
for your^long journey into the un¬ 
known?” 

“I have no wish to make the jour¬ 
ney. Is there no appeal from your cruel 
judgment? Are you the ruler of 
Ameza?” 

“No, Isisora is the ruler. She is vir¬ 
tually queen, though she has not that 
title, having come to us from the world 
and not by birth within Ameza. She is 
called the Priestess of Ameza.”' 

Here was a gleam of hope. If there 


was a higher power in this strange 
place to which I might appeal, it was 
encouraging to know that the posses¬ 
sor of it was not bom a lunatic like the 
priest. 

“Am I to see this Isisora?” I asked. 

“Oh, yes. All captives are taken be¬ 
fore her.” 

“How comes it that you have a ruler 
who is not qualified to be your queen?” 

“She is richly qualified save by birth. 
When you see her you will not wonder 
that she is the ruler of Ameza. But I 
have spoken more than I should. I 
meant merely to tell you that you 
would die in the Temple to-morrow.” 

“At least tell me if I am the only cap¬ 
tive. There was quite a party with 

,,. L n 

me. 

“They are all here. The four Eng¬ 
lishmen are now within the Temple 
burning their eyes with the glorious 
beauty of the Moon Flower they came 
to steal. That other American fought 
so fiercely it was necessary to bind him. 
He is now in another portion of my 
house. The young damsel is in the 
hands of Isisora. The negro is the 
slave of my slaves. Does my answer 
still your curiosity?” 

“ Now, tell me where Ameza is situ¬ 
ated, and how it comes to be settled 
by white people who speak Spanish.” 

“I shall say no more. I have already 
talked too long and too pleasantly with 
an enemy.” 

“But I am not an enemy. I have no 
desire to take away the Moon Flower. 
I was shipwrecked in the Amazon—I 
and my American companion and the 
negro. We were picked up by these 
Englishmen, who refused to set us 
ashore.” 

“ It is all the same. You invaded 
our territory.” 

He would talk no further, and with 
a haughty glance he turned and left 
me. Again I heard the clanking of the 
chains as the Brazilian cats were being 
replaced to guard my door. 

When the excitement of the priest’s 
presence was removed I felt exhausted 
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and depressed. There was little hope 
that I or any of my companions would 
escape the fate marked out for us by 
the stem old man. If Isisora proved 
to be as firm as he in the determina¬ 
tion to punish our temerity with death, 
what power could save us ? 

The remainder of the day passed 
slowly. I remained alone in my gloom 
save for the occasional visits of the 
black slaves who passed before the 
growling cats with impunity. 

I tried every art of which I was cap¬ 
able to get them to talk. I thought 
that if I could once gain the good will 
of one of these creatures I could bribe 
or plead my way out of that gorgeous 
prison. But they knew their duties, 
and swerved not a hair’s breadth from 
its narrow path. 

I was well fed, and all my creature 
comforts were looked after. But I was 
there to die. 

I slept but little that night. I tossed 
on my luxuriant bed, wondering what 
the fateful morrow would have in store 
for me. Each hour as it dragged along 
carried me nearer threatened death. 

I shuddered as I asked impotent 
questions of myself. Would these fa¬ 
natics torture me? Would they give 
me some of the anesthetic used to 
overcome me in the forest? Would my 
death be a form of sacrifice to their 
strange deity? All these and other 
questions tortured me till daylight. 

Early my questions were to be an¬ 
swered. I heard the growling of the 
cats and the tread of soft shod feet. A 
slave entered the room, followed by the 
priest. 

“Come,” said Jadispiato, touching 
me with a golden wand he carried in 
his right hand. “ I am to lead you be¬ 
fore Isisora.” 

“Then my time has come,” I said, 
preparing to follow him. 

“You shall learn. I told you what 
was in store for you. It is now resting 
with Isisora.” 

“May she prove less cruel than you,” 
I said; “I am ready.” 


Outside the door four blacks stood 
waiting. They ranged themselves on 
either side of me, and we walked 
through wide stone corridors and out 
upon a great stone porch. From this 
I had a view such as I had not supposed 
existed in Brazil. 

I was in a ruined city, part Spanish 
and part Moorish. Rude though the 
architecture had been, in many instan¬ 
ces there were the remains of a real 
magnificence. Towers rose gleaming 
in the bright sunlight. Great domes 
on a temple not far distant shone re¬ 
splendency. 

I saw but few people, and most of 
these were black. I did see a number 
of white men and women, but these 
seemed, with the exception of a dozen 
priests, to be of a degenerate and un¬ 
intelligent race. 

All evinced considerable curiosity as 
I was conducted along a wide street 
toward the temple. 

The entrance to this temple, though 
showing decay, was highly ornate. It 
had broad vaulted and pillared porti¬ 
coes carved with no rude hand into 
representations probably of some local 
legends. 

We entered here and I was guided at 
once into the very body of the place, 
and my breath almost refused to sustain 
its functions as I gazed upon the scene 
before me. 

The interior of the temple was a 
splendid space, much like the audience 
chamber of any cathedral. Great carved 
pillars upheld the arched ceiling, and 
light streamed through windows that 
would each have brought a ^fortune in 
New York. 

But the place itself, interesting as it 
was, sank into insignificance by com¬ 
parison with the presiding genius of 
it all. 

Within a sort of chancel, clad in gar¬ 
ments of snowy whiteness, stood a wo¬ 
man—and such a woman. 

Young she certainly was—not more 
than eighteen. Her hair was of a beau¬ 
tiful golden hue, and was held in some 
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lovely fashion of her own by diamond 
bands. Her head seemed a thing of 
glory as the sunlight, streaming in at 
a window, sent arrows of vivid color 
from the precious gems she wore. 

But brilliant as were the diamonds 
in her hair, it seemed to me that her 
eyes were more brilliant still. They 
were now resting on me with a sort of 
melancholy interest, and I felt a thrill 
of hope as I noted the utter absence of 
the cruelty so clearly expressed in the 
high priest's looks. 

This splendid priestess raised her 
right arm, bare to the shoulder, and of 
marvelously beautiful mold, and mo¬ 
tioned for me to take my place before 
her. I saw then that all the other mem¬ 
bers of the party were there and were 
half hidden as they knelt before the 
priestess. 

On either side of her stood a gold¬ 
en jar in which grew the most beau¬ 
tiful flower I had ever seen. The plant 
itself was about ten feet high, with 
thick stalks and long, vividly green 
leaves. Upon each stalk was one 
flower of magnificent color and size. It 
was undoubtedly the Moon Flower of 
Ameza, and the Great Royal Orchid of 
Professor Wisdom. 

Grouped with the captives of these 
strange people were several priests like 
Jadispiato, stern, unyielding, cruel. 

As I joined the others of my party I 
became uncomfortably aware that the 
gaze of one of these priests was resting 
on me. It was a fixed stare of such 
power and malignity that I knew, even 
before I saw him, that here was an en¬ 
emy to be feared far more than Jadis¬ 
piato. 

I looked back at him. He was a 
young man, powerfully built, with a 
cruel and sneering mouth. 

Even while I felt the influence of 
his gaze, I began to feel another. The 
eyes of Isisora were now studying my 
face with a mild but searching keen¬ 
ness. 

I thought I detected a pleased ex¬ 
pression as she turned away. I looked 


again and her cheeks had gone deadly 
white-^-she was looking into the cruel, 
vengeful eyes of the young priest. 

When I had taken my place by the 
side of Desklit^who silently clasped 
my hand, Jadispiato stepped before the 
beautiful priestess and began in a sing 
song monotone the story of our cap¬ 
ture. 

“It had come to our knowledge, O 
mighty priestess of our delight, that 
two separate bands of men were com¬ 
ing this way to invade our sacred ter¬ 
ritory. One of these bands was com¬ 
posed of rude and unscrupulous sail¬ 
ors from an American ship that was 
wrecked in the great Amazon. These 
men escaped in boats and touched at 
Santerem, where, as you know, one of 
our secret emissaries is stationed. Here 
they mistakenly told the object of their 
present journey, which was to pene¬ 
trate to the region called by the igno¬ 
rant the Devil's Ring, and find the dia¬ 
monds believed to be plentiful there. 

“ The other party was composed of a 
few men from England, who were jour¬ 
neying up the Amazon in a private ves¬ 
sel, also to invade our territory and 
carry away with them our sacred Moon 
Flower. The fame of these had been 
carried to the world by some traveler 
who chanced to escape us, and these 
men dared to outrage the sacredness 
of our lives by intruding here. 

“ We sent out parties to meet and cap¬ 
ture them, preferring to take them alive 
and bring them here to punish them 
with death before the very flower of 
which they sought to rob us. These 
captives before you, O mighty Isisora, 
are the flower hunters. The others 
have not yet been found, but will even¬ 
tually fall into our hands.” 

As Jadispiato ceased, one after an¬ 
other of the other priests said: 

“Jadispiato speaks truly. The in¬ 
truders must be punished.” 

I did not know whether it was fact 
or fancy, but I really believed the 
priestess was growing more mournful 
looking every minute. The priests un- 
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doubtedly thirsted for our lives, but I 
did not think Isisora shared the desire 
to kill. 

“It is well, Jadispiato,” she said, in¬ 
clining her lovely head toward the 
priest. “You have nobly served the in¬ 
terests of our country. The prisoners 
shall receive the punishment they de¬ 
serve. Leave me for a time alone with 
them that I may prepare them for the 
ordeal to come.” 

Jadispiato turned to go, but there 
was a murmur from the fierce looking 
young priest. 

“It used not to be so,” he said. “Why 
does the priestess wish to be alone with 
strangers?” 

“I have commanded, Forresto, and I 
will be obeyed.” 

A look of suspicion was now clearly 
visible on the face of the priest called 
Forresto. He glanced toward me with 
venom in his writhing lips. 

“What does that fool think of me, 
anyhow?” I asked myself. 

“We have sworn to obey Isisora,” 
said Jadispiato. “Come, let us retire. 
We can trust our priestess to observe 
the rites and protect our sacred flower.” 

They filed out of the temple, For¬ 
resto giving me another searching 
glance as he passed. 

No sooner had the entrance doors 
closed behind the priests than Isisora 
became quite a different person. Her 
pale face was turned toward us with 
every sign of misery upon it. She 
wrung her hands in despair. 

“ Oh, why did you come ? ” she cried 
and in English. “ Why did you intrude 
upon the seclusion of these people? 
Was not the whole world,wide enough 
for you without striving for this one 
little corner of the earth. See what has 
come of your rashness. For the sake 
of a flower you have lost your lives. 
I shall not command your death, but 
I alone cannot save you. I am priest¬ 
ess here only because these fanatical 
people called me beautiful and fed their 
imaginations upon my appearance in 
this temple. 


“Never, since I have been priestess, 
now only a year, have they brought 
prisoners before me. I hoped it would 
not happen, but here is a crowd of 
them. What shall I do? What can I 
do? Ah!” she flung her arms around 
Miss Wisdom as she spoke. “You are 
as beautiful as I, and I am expected to 
have you torn by the cats. Oh, why 
did you come? Why did you come?” 

“ But we did not know that such a 
people existed,” answered Lottie, with 
a sob. “ I wouldn’t have let my uncle 
come to such a horrid place if I had 
known.” 

“ No, of course; but was the flower 
worth so much to you that you must 
come so far to get it? ” 

“ My dear young lady,” interposed 
the professor, speaking now in Eng¬ 
lish, as she had done, “ do you not 
know that thousands of pounds are 
spent every year in the search for flow¬ 
ers less beautiful than this? ” 

I observed two things about the pro¬ 
fessor. He was not at all impressed 
with the dignity of Isisora’s position as 
priestess, and he seemed not to fear the 
death that was so near. 

“I really believe,” said another of the 
party, Dr. Twinkle, speaking with 
earnestness and solemnity, “that this is 
quite the strangest adventure that ever 
befell a party of flower hunters. It is 
amazing. I am not sure that I am not 
enjoying the thing. Of course this is 
all a farce about killing and all that.” 

“No! No!” cried Isisgra. “I wish it 
was a farce. Do you think I’d stand 
here weeping if it was not terribly real? 
I tell you these people are fanatics. 
They are mad as mad can be.” 

“An entire race of madmen? Who 
ever heard of such a thing? ” exclaimed 
Professor Turnbell. 

“ Mad! There never was a race so 
mad. It all comes, I think, from eating 
the root of the Moon Flower. It has a 
strange effect upon the mind.” 

“Queer, very queer,” said Professor 
Wisdom, taking out a note book and 
writing this statement down. 
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“I’m sure I don’t know what is to 
be done,” went on Isisora. “I am in 
terrible distress. Here is a party of 
seven white people all condemned to 
die, and not one of the lot thinks it is 
true. What can I do to save you?” 

“ Why, yet us go, to be sure,” re¬ 
plied the professor. “ Open the doors 
of this idolatrous place and set us free.” 

“ But don’t you understand that out¬ 
side this temple there is no place where 
you are safe? Here you can be slain 
only at my command while I am priest¬ 
ess. Outside you might fall victims to 
some fanatical assassin. There is no 
escape that I can think of. Oh, if you 
had only remained where you belong, 
see what might have been prevented.” 

“ Well,” said Mr.Hebard, who was a 
very matter of fact Englishman, “ let 
us have a complete understanding of 
the situation. Give us a description of 
this unholy place, so that we can form 
some estimate of what is before us. For 
one, I do not intend tamely to lie down 
and die before a flower.” 

“ But what can you do? What can 
we all do? There are two hundred of 
these people, all controlled by the 
priests, and at least a thousand blacks. 
Every entrance into Ameza is through 
mountain passes that you could not 
find even if it were possible to set you 
free. This is indeed a terrible situa¬ 
tion.” 

Suddenly we heard a tremendous up¬ 
roar outside, in the direction taken by 
the priests. I distinguished the voice 
of Jadispiato raised above the others, 
and then that of Forresto answering. 

“ Ah! ” gasped Isisora, placing her 
hand to her heart and almost swooning 
with terror. “ They are fighting even 
now. Forresto reads my thoughts like 
an open book. He knows I do not in¬ 
tend to order your death. And For¬ 
resto is—he is—he wants me to be his 
wife.” 

“ Heavens! He isn’t such a loon af¬ 
ter all,” said Desklit. “ I don’t blame 
him for that.” 

The doors of the temple were flung 


wide open and we saw the priests in ^n 
uproar striving to crowd in. The fore¬ 
most of them was Forresto, and he 
flourished a knife. 

“ False woman! ” he cried, breaking 
from his companions arid rushing to¬ 
ward Isisora. “ False priestess ! I 
know you for a trickster now! You 
will not command the death of these 
intruders! You looked with favor upon 
this one who is tall and powerful! I 
saw the light of friendship in your eyes 
for a stranger that you have ever with¬ 
held from me. I say he shall die, and 
you shall die, unless you say the words 
I’ve pleaded for so long. Now I swear 
by the Moon Flower that you-” 

He had raised his knife and made a 
dash at me. I stepped to one side, 
caught his arm in my own far from 
feeble grip, swung him round and 
smote his jaw with a good hard fist. 
Another blow sent him to the floor. 

“ Quick! ” cried Isisora. “Follow 
me! Nothing can save you now unless 
one dash succeeds. Come! The 
priests! The priests! ” 

And with a bound she led the way 
into a labyrinth of passages beyond the 
Moon Flower’s altar. 


CHAPTER VI. 

UNDERNEATH THE TEMPLE. 

Having been the nearest to Isisora 
in the temple, I was closest behind her 
in the flight, and was sensible of the 
rush of feet behind which told of the 
coming of the others. I heard Lottie 
Wisdom panting from the sudden exer¬ 
tion and heard Desklit’s calm voice en¬ 
couraging her. 

The four elderly Englishmen were 
still further behind, their laggard steps 
bound to cause complications. 

To our ears came the wild cursing of 
the priests as they paused at Forres- 
to’s prostrate form. 

Then we heard them following in our 
steps, their angry voices echoing 
through the great vaults of the temple. 
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Our beautiful guide turned into a 
dark passageway and I saw her lay 
hold on a shining handle, apparently 
fastened to the floor. 

“ It leads to the prison! ” she gasped. 

Her own strength was insufficient to 
lift the door. I helped her, and a yawn¬ 
ing hole gaped at our feet, showing 
stone steps leading downward. 

“ Descend! ” she said, in a tone of 
entreaty. “ I will close the door/’ 

“ But the others! ” I cried. “ I can¬ 
not leave them.” 

“ Descend! ” 

The needs of the moment were too 
vivid tc permit hesitation. I darted 
down the stairs with Desklit and Lottie 
at my heels. Then I heard the door 
bang after us, and I felt a sickening sen¬ 
sation as I thought that Isisora and the 
four Englishmen had been left outside. 

But by the time I had gone the 
length of the staircase, not only Desklit 
and Lottie, but Isisora herself joined 
me. 

“ The others! ” I gasped. 

“ They were too slow,” replied Isi¬ 
sora. “ They were captured by the 
priests. I had barely time to close the 
door and draw the great bolt.” 

“ My uncle! ” cried Lottie. 

” He is in the hands of Jadispiato 
and Forresto. From Jadispiato, fanatic 
though he is, we may expect some 
mercv, but none from Forresto. But 
the anger of the priests is not so much 
against those men. The blow that 
felled Forresto turned all their venom 
toward the one who struck it. Follow 
me.” 

We were in a dimly lighted under¬ 
ground apartment, bare of all furniture. 
Lottie was weeping and Desklit curs¬ 
ing under his breath. I felt as if I was 
in a tomb from which I \vas never to 
escape alive. 

The beautiful priestess again led the 
way, and from that bare apartment we 
entered another but little lighter, 
which, however, contained certain rude 
furniture and gave evidence of being 
inhabited. Yet we could see no one. 


A rough table stood in the center of 
this room, and three chairs were ranged 
at the sides. 

** Altama! ” called Isisora. “Altama, 
where are you? It is I, Isisora.” 

“ I come,” replied a quavering old 
voice in a sort of patois half Spanish 
and half something else. “ I come, but 
slowly, for I am old.” 

From some darkened recess there 
appeared an aged crone, black and 
wrinkled and withered. How old she 
was I could not guess, and never found 
one who knew. At least a hundred 
years must have been her account with 
time. 

Her frame, bent and attenuated, 
shook tremulously as she advanced. 
She was dressed in some old faded gar¬ 
ments, and her feet were bare. 

“You visit me?” she said, quer¬ 
ulously. “ I am still alive.” 

“ I hope you will live long, Altama,” 
said Isisora. 

“ But who are these? ” demanded the 
aged hag, glancing sharply at Lottie, 
Desklit and myself. 

“ They are friends,” replied Isisora. 
“ Listen, Altama. When, months ago, 
Jadispiato condemned you to a horrible 
death because you cursed him for his 
crimes against you, I, instead of allow¬ 
ing the cruelty to be a fact, had you 
secretly brought here and fed by my 
own household slaves. You told me 
then that if at any time the priests turned 
against me you would help me if it lay 
within your power. I am come now to 
beg that assistance.” 

“ So those mad priests have turned 
their poisoned fangs on the beautiful 
one they swore to obey! ” hissed the 
old woman. “ I warned you, and knew 
I spoke the truth. Curses upon them! 
They live in madness. But these are 
not people of Ameza. I know that, but 
do not know what they are.” 

“ They are travelers, Altama, who 
were captured by the priests and 
brought to Ameza to be sacrificed. 
They came to find the great flower the 
priests call the Moon Flower.” 
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“Fools! Fools! Did ye not know 
the folly? Did ye not know the mad¬ 
ness of the Moon Flower? ” 

“We knew nothing save that there 
was a large and beautiful flower in this 
region,” I answered. “We did not even 
know of the existence of Ameza.” 

The little sharp eyes opened some¬ 
what wider at this. 

“ All the world knows of Ameza, and 
shuns it as a curse.” 

“We have fled from the priests, Al- 
tama,” said Isisora. “These three,with 
four old men and a negro, were the 
party. The negro is a slave in the 
house of Jadispiato, and will not be in¬ 
jured. The four gentlemen of science 
were too slow and fell into the hands 
of the priests. Forresto is incensed be¬ 
cause I will not become his wife. He 
rushed upon me to injure me, and this 
brave American knocked him down. 
We fled, as I knew there was no hope 
of mercy. Our only hope is in the aid 
you promised me. You are old, and, 
know more of the secrets of Ameza 
than any other, save Jadispiato and, 
perhaps, Forresto.” 

“ Aye! I know more even than Jad¬ 
ispiato,” mumbled the old crone. 
“ Years before Jadispiato was born I 
lived in peace and plenty under the 
very shadow of the temple. All in 
Ameza were not then mad. The fam¬ 
ine did it. Yes, there was once a famine 
in Ameza, and food was scarce. Of 
animal food there was none, for there 
are no hunters in Ameza save the 
blacks, and they have only spears. The 
people ate the rbots of the Moon 
Flower, and now all Ameza is mad.” 

“ But how to escape them! That is 
what we came for,” said Isisora. 

“ Yes, to escape. But it is not so 
easy.” 

From this the old woman began 
grumbling and muttering to herself, 
and Isisora could get nothing more out 
of her. 

“ Tell me this,” insisted the priestess, 
“ is there any other way for them to 
enter here? ” 
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“ No. The door from the temple is 
all.” 

No more would she say, but went 
about the place rubbing her hands to¬ 
gether and uttering wild incantations 
to some unseen gods. 

“ There is no help for it; we must 
wait,” said Isisora. “ Here are benches, 
so rest.” 

Lottie sank into a seat and buried her 
face in her hands. 

“Be calm and brave,” said Isisora. 
“ This old woman has these spells of 
abstraction, but she will help us.” 

“ While we are here,” interposed 
Desklit, “tell us something about these 
strange people. Where do they come 
from ? What and who are they ? ” 

“ To tell that requires more knowl¬ 
edge than I possess,” answered Isisora. 
“ I am not of them myself. Some years 
ago, when I was a child, and my father 
a ship owner and trader, he came to 
the Tapajos to get certain choice woods 
to carry to North America. I had 
pleaded with him to be allowed to take 
a voyage with him, and so my mother 
and I accompanied him. 

“ His vessel was not large, and had 
but a small crew. We were attacked 
by natives in the jungle and carried far 
into the interior. We remained prison¬ 
ers of the savages for a time, but a war 
was then going on between our captors 
and another tribe. Our savages were 
defeated and we were left in the forest. 
We fell into the hands of these Ame- 
zans, who carried us into this country, 
where my mother soon after died. My 
father was slain in an attempt to effect 
an escape. 

“ I was then taken into the house of 
Jadispiato, where his wife taught me 
and brought me up. The wife of Jad¬ 
ispiato was a wonderful woman, but she 
is now dead. 

“ These people did not always kill 
their captives. Even now, though they 
steadily increase in madness, they 
sometimes speak of strangers as wel¬ 
come additions. 

“ The origin of the Amezans is lost 
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in antiquity. The wife of Jadispiato 
told me that she believed they came 
more than three hundred years ago 
from Europe, probably Spain, and their 
language today is Spanish mingled 
with the native tongue of the blacks. 
But if they kept their language, that 
is the only trace of their former condi¬ 
tion. 

“ Undoubtedly the blacks were the 
original inhabitants of the place, and 
they are all flower worshipers. The 
whites settled among them and adopted 
their form of worship—perhaps volun¬ 
tarily, to win the favor of the tribe, or 
perhaps after eating of the poisonous 
tubers of the Moon Elower. The 
blacks gradually degenerated and be¬ 
came the slaves of the whites. A priest¬ 
hood was of course natural among 
Spaniards, and from the priesthood of 
the Roman Church it degenerated by 
degrees to the priesthood of flower 
idolatry. All these years they have lived 
quite to themselves, and I suppose the 
absence of any other blood has had 
some influence on their condition. 

“ The priests all marry, and in the 
house of Jadispiato I was led to look 
upon myself as destined to be the wife 
of, Forresto, but I abhorred the man, 
and the wife of Jadispiato shielded me. 
Jadispiato loved his wife, and my es¬ 
cape from the unwelcome attentions of 
Forresto is due to the sacred regard he 
has for her wishes. 

“ I have eaten at times of the root of 
the Moon Flower, but dislike the taste 
. so much that I have not formed the 
habit. It is a habit and perhaps a vice 
much like the use of opium. Once ad¬ 
dicted to it, one scarcely wishes other 
food. 

" The race is rapidly dying out. The 
men are, save for a few such as Jad¬ 
ispiato and Forresto, weak and incap¬ 
able. The few strong minds in the 
priesthood sway them at will. 

“ Ameza is surrounded by almost im¬ 
passable mountains, and to that fact 
alone is due the immunity from attack 
the people have enjoyed. Until Jadis¬ 


piato became the ruling priest they 
lived without knowledge or care of the 
outside world. But Jadispiato discov¬ 
ered that travelers sometimes came to 
find diamond deposits along the moun¬ 
tain streams, and has ever since been 
wary of visitors. 

“ He has even organized a sort of se¬ 
cret service outside of Ameza, and has 
black agents at Santerem to send warn¬ 
ing of expeditions ascending the Tap- 
ajos. It was in that way he learned of 
your approach. 

“ The Amezans are almost entirely 
without arms. They have knives which 
they make themselves, but these are im¬ 
potent against the arrows and spears, 
and even guns, of the people who dwell 
in the forests and villages between here 
and the Amazon. If the natives of Bra¬ 
zil were not so incapable and lazy them¬ 
selves, a small force of them could en¬ 
ter here and destroy the people. There 
is practically no defense. 

“In capturing an enemy the Ame¬ 
zans resort to craft. They have a drug 
which is distilled from the inner petals 
of the Moon Flower, which acts like 
chloroform. They used this on your 
party. 

“ Such are the people of Ameza, and 
you can judge now for yourselves what 
our situation is. Undoubtedly all the 
friendship Jadispiato formerly had for 
me is dissipated by my action today. 
He is vengeful and cruel. Forresto is 
even more so. 

“ These two are virtually the rulers 
of Ameza, though nominally I have 
that honor. In fact, I am but a figure, 
chosen because Jadispiato believed I 
was good to look upon, and therefore 
capable of bending the people easily to 
his will as expressed by me. That is the 
story of Ameza as I understand it.” 

“It is a remarkable story,” said 
Desklit. “ I have heard of many plants 
of South America with various narcotic 
and stimulating qualities. Indeed, we 
use some every day in the practice of 
medicine—for instance, quinine. Then 
there is opium from the poppy, conia 
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from the hemlock. The fact that a con¬ 
stant diet of the tubers of this flower 
destroys reason is not strange. It is 
the romantic and almost incredible set¬ 
ting in which we find the truth, that 
makes it seem so strange.” 

“ To me it sounds like a chapter from 
the ‘Arabian Nights/ ” I observed. 

“ And to me like a horrid dream,” 
added Lottie. “ But it would not be so 
bad if my uncle was only safe.” 

“ I fancy your uncle, and, indeed, all 
the gentlemen we left, will not be 
harmed—at least not at once. Jadispi- 
ato is a peculiar m^an and like all mad¬ 
men he has a faculty for distorted rea¬ 
soning. For instance, had the priests 
caught us, the entire party would have 
been put to death in the temple, and 
perhaps our blood sprinkled on the 
petals of the Moon Flower. But as the 
chief offenders escaped, it may be the 
whim of Jadispiato to hold the others 
captive until he has retaken us and 
make the executions at the same time.” 

“ By the way,” said Desklit, who was 
more interested in the flower than I 
was, “ where does the Moon Flower 
get its name? ” 

“ From the fact that it blooms only 
at the full of the moon.” 

“After all, the history of the Amezans 
is no stranger than the stories of the 
ancient lotus eaters.” 

“ No,” I said, “ but it has the added 
interest of being true.” 

By this time the old woman was 
again wandering round and talking in 
some heathen gibberish to herself. 

She stopped suddenly before Isisora. 

“ I can help you,” she said in a voice 
that sounded nothing like any of the 
tones she had previously uttered. “ I 
can help you.” 

“ I knew you could,” said Isisora. 

“ Your name now is Isisora.” 

“ Yes, that is my name,” replied Isi¬ 
sora, turning a wondering glance to¬ 
ward me. 

“ But your name was once Elna Tar- 
vey.” 

“ Yes,” assented the priestess, with 
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a nod at me to signify that the hag 
knew what she was talking about. 

“ And you wish to become again 
what you once were. I, Altama, alone, 
can transform you. Repeat, after me, 
these words.” 

She began to mumble a jargon and 
Isisora’s face blanched. 

“ Our hope is gone! ” she cried, 
clutching my arm. “This fancied power 
is not the aid I wished. The old wo¬ 
man has lost her wits. The excitement 
.of our presence, after her long imprison¬ 
ment, has been too much for her, and 
she is as mad as Jadispiato himself.” 

“Mad! Mad! Yes, Jadispiato is 
mad,” repeated the crone. “But he can¬ 
not keep you as you are, for I will turn 
you back to Elna Tarvey.” 

We stared at one another blankly. 
Desklit and I, hoping that Isisora, or 
Elna as I called her from that time, 
would get the assistance she wished 
from the old woman, had scarcely real¬ 
ized the seriousness of our position. 
But now it came to us with vivid force. 

We were imprisoned in a cellar and 
would either starve there or be cap¬ 
tured as soon as the priests had suc¬ 
ceeded in forcing an entrance. We were 
unarmed and any attempt to reenter 
the temple would certainly result in our 
capture and death. 

“ Well,” said Desklit, “ we are in a 
box sure enough. What shall we do 
next?” 

“ I am powerless to advise,” rejoined 
Elna. “ I led you to this place thinking 
it might open the way to safety. In¬ 
stead I have brought you to a death 
trap.” 

“ Never mind, don’t give way to 
tears. We’ll get out somehow. Did I 
not understand you to say your own 
blacks came here with food for this wo¬ 
man.” 

“ Yes, but they came when I held the 
temple secluded from intrusion.” 

“ There is no doubt the priests know 
where we are? ” 

“ None whatever. I heard them try¬ 
ing to open the door.” 
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‘‘ Do you know the extent of these 
cellars? ” 

“ No. All I know is that this part 
was used as a prison for those who were 
to be killed in the temple. I hid Altama 
here, and had the bolt changed from the 
upper to the lower side of the door. I 
fancied that some time I might need 
a temporary hiding place. I always dis¬ 
trusted F-orresto.” 

“ Jadispiato probably knows more 
about the place than any one else,” said 
Desklit. " We must get him down here 
and make his own life depend on his 
saving ours.” 

“ How will you undertake that? ” I 
asked. 

“ Well, as we know of only one way 
to enter here, he will have to come in 
that way. I am going now to examine 
that door. It is likely that the priests 
will take turns in guarding it, if they can¬ 
not get it open. Jadispiato will be there 
alone, perhaps, and we can capture 
him.” 

Desklit’s plan, wild as it was, was 
really the only one offering us any hope. 
We could not live without food, and any 
risk was better than a weak submission 
to fate. 

We left Lottie with Elna and went 
together to examine the door. It was 
a massive piece of metal, fitted exactly 
to the opening in the stone floor, and 
so hinged that one strong man could 
force it upward. It was now held in 
place by a ponderous bolt which had 
been shot by Elna when we entered. 

“ Hark! ” said Desklit. “ They are 
working at it now. Do you hear? ” 

We could very easily distinguish the 
blows of some iron weapon on the stone 
floor. The priests were no doubt try¬ 
ing to pry up some part of the flooring, 
which would be an easier feat than to 
open the bolted door. 

“ The best thing we can do is to wait 
for them,” said Desklit. 

We sat on the stone steps listening 
to the heavy blows above. 

“ A powerful arm is wielding that 
thing,” remarked Desklit. 


After we had been there some time 
a small opening appeared at the side of 
the door. Pieces of stone and cement 
fell into the cellar, and the point of an 
iron bar came through. At the same 
time we heard a voice say: 

“ Dat’s de hardest floor I ever saw! ” 

“ Pedro Gapo, as I’m alive! ” whis¬ 
pered Desklit. “ The priests know a 
strong man when they see one.” 

The iron bar was withdrawn, and 
Desklit applied his eye to the hole.in 
the floor. 

“ ’Sh! ” he whispered to me. “ I can 
see some distance around, and Gapo 
seems to be alone with Jadispiato. Sup¬ 
pose we make the attempt now.” 

“ Come on, one time is as good as 
another,” I answered. 

We shot back the heavy bolt,, and 
with a quick, united effort, threw open 
the door. The priest and Gapo started 
back in astonishment. 

“ ’Fore God, Senor Keybu/n, what 
you goin’ do?” 

“Hush! Help seize the priest!” I 
cried to him. All three grasped the 
form of Jadispiato. One so covered his 
mouth that he could not cry out. An¬ 
other pinioned his arms and legs. 

We hurried him into the cellar. I, 
being the last, again closed the door. 

“ What means this outrage ? ” de¬ 
manded Jadispiato, angrily. 

u Shut up, you fool! ” ordered Desk- 
lit. “ You got us into this scrape, and 
now, if we die, you die with us. If you 
want to live, vouVe got to get us out 
of it.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

REDUCED TO DESPERATION. 

Jadispiato was the most enraged and 
obdurate man I had ever* seen. His 
powerful muscles made him a difficult 
prisoner to handle, and it was about all 
that Desklit and I could do to drag him 
to the lighted portion of the cellar 
where Elna and Lottie were waiting 
anxiously for our return. 
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Old Altama was still wandering 
around the place, wringing her hands 
and talking incoherent nonsense. 

We left Gapo to guard the door, 
armed with the same iron bar with 
which he had forced a hole through the 
floor of the temple. 

Struggling, cursing, beside himself 
with fury, the priest was at last secured, 
and sank exhausted on the floor of the 
cellar.' 

Elna, who had been quicker to think 
and act than Lottie, knowing more of 
the place, had found us an old rope, 
and with that we bound Jadispiato to 
prevent further struggles or attempt to 
do us injury. 

“ What will you do, accursed dogs!” 
demanded the priest. “ Do you know 
the penalty for this act? ” 

“ We know,” said Desklit, “ the pen¬ 
alty of disobedience to our demands. 
We are in desperate straits here, and 
consequently in a desperate mood. We 
came here innocent of all intent to do 
harm. Had you received us as friends, 
and told us of the sacredness in which 
you held this abominable but beautiful 
flower, we would have turned back and 
left you in unmolested possession of the 
botanical monster. But instead you 
made us captives and threatened us 
with death.” 

“ And death you shall have, base 
wretches! ” replied Jadispiato with an 
unpriestly curse. “ Death at the altar 
of the Moon Flower. This outrage 
upon the chief priest of the temple shall 
not go unavenged.” 

“ But the chief priest, as you see fit 
to call yourself,” rejoined Desklit, “ is 
in considerable danger. You will do 
well to listen to us. We are determined 
to get out of this place with our lives. 
You control the fanatics above and you 
alone can help us to safety. Your own 
safety depends upon your willingness 
to obey.” 

“ Even were I willing to so disgrace 
my high office,” answered Jadispiato, 
“ I could not help you. I did, it is true, 
control the priests. But now the 


younger of them are under the leader¬ 
ship of Forresto, and my aid would 
be of no avail. But even if word of mine 
could take you from this place to a ha¬ 
ven of safety, I would not speak it.” 

“ Then you will die in this cellar.” 

“ You do not count on Forresto. In 
an hour he and his associates will be 
here.” 

“ There is truth in what he says,” in¬ 
terposed Elna. “ Forresto knows that 
we are here. All argument with Jadis¬ 
piato will avail nothing. We must ex¬ 
plore the place and find a more secure 
hiding spot. This old woman, if she 
had not been suddenly bereft of her 
senses, could no doubt guide us to 
one.” 

At these words the eyes of Jadispi¬ 
ato turned toward Altama. 

“Hag!” he cried in fury. “Old 
witch! Did I not order your death? 
How is it I find you here? Who has 
played the traitor? ” 

At the well known tones of her old 
tormentor Altama stood a moment as 
it rooted to the spot. Her face took on 
varying shades of expression. 

“ You! ” she yelled, pointing a long 
bony finger at him. “ You, whose ruth¬ 
less hand deprived me of husband 
and son by death, and a daughter by 
sorcery! You here in this damned 
place with me! Ha, ha! It is the fate! ” 

For a moment there was absolute si¬ 
lence. Lottie, Elna, Desklit and I 
watched with breathless interest this 
meeting between the two poor crazed 
things. Altama looked the mad wo¬ 
man, but the face of Jadispiato was the 
face of an intellectual man, now dis¬ 
torted with rage. 

“ How is it! ” he demanded again. 
“ I am the chief priest of Ameza, and I 
commanded your death. Ah! It was 
the treachery of Isisora! I see it now.” 

The old woman seemed struggling 
with some unseen demon. Her face 
twisted and twitched, her eyes gleamed 
like coals of fire, and her arms were 
raised above her head as if to invoke a 
curse. 
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“ And you think I am still in your 
power! ” she shrieked. “ I, whom you 
sent to this place I And whom you fol¬ 
lowed here, as was meet 1 ” 

At a quick sign from Elna we drew 
back into the shadows and left these 
two, Jadispiato lying on the floor, and 
old Altama bending over him, to fight 
it out together. 

“ I curse you! ” she said. “ I cursed 
you with my dying breath.” 

“ Heavens! ” muttered Desklit. 
“ She thinks she is dead.” 

“ Be silent,” whispered Elna. “The 
old woman has her wits again. I know 
the signs in her eyes. She is torturing 
Jadispiato.” 

“What mean you, hag?” cried the 
priest. “ What do you say with your 
dying breath? ” 

“ Aye! So I said and mean. Do 
you not know where you are? ” 

“Well enough I do. I am in the cel¬ 
lar of the temple, having been brought 
here by those intruders.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha! ” screamed Al¬ 
tama, and I shivered, for in her mad¬ 
ness she had uttered nothing so terrible 
as that screaming laugh. “ The temple! 
The cellar! See how the minds of the 
evil cling to their scenes of violence! 
Cellar! Temple! Ha, ha, ha, ha! ” 

“ Curses on you! What do you 
mean? Where am I then? ” 

“ You are in hell! Yes, to this place 
you sent me because I cursed you for 
the evil you had brought upon me. To 
this place you sent those who chanced 
upon Ameza, intending no harm. And 
to this place you came by the hand of 
Forresto, who is now ruler of Ameza.” 

There was another silence. 

J* He will not believe that nonsense,” 
I said in a low tone. 

“ My friend, if you had been follow¬ 
ing delusions all your life, and now, ex¬ 
cited beyond reason, if that hag 
screamed those things at you, you 
would believe them,” returned Desklit. 
“ But what is she trying to do with him? 
J fail to see the utility of it all.” 

“ No person in Ameza knows Jadis¬ 


piato better than Altama,” said Elna. 
“ They are old enemies.” 

The priest was glancing round him 
and in the dim light I fancied his eyes 
were wild and frenzied. 

He saw me first and beckoned for 
me to come to him. 

“ Well,” I said. 

“ Is it true what this she devil tells 
me? ” he asked in a voice that was al¬ 
most stifled with terror. 

“ It is true,” I answered. 

“ But you! How came you here? ” 

“ I was killed with my companions 
by your command.” 

A shiver ran through the frame of 
the priest, and he closed his eyes. 

Old Altama stepped near him again 
and was about to speak. Elna rushed 
to her and dragged her away. 

“ Be silent! ” she said. “ You have 
done enough. He is terror stricken. 
Even if he does not believe the absurd 
thing, it will act upon his mind. We 
must leave him alone in darkness to 
think about it.” 

“ Good! ” whispered Altama in a 
voice that was almost a whistle. “ I 
will show you where.” 

“Did I not tell you? ” whispered 
Elna to me. “ Altama is herself again. 
Her hag-like looks and manner have 
a wonderful effect upon a mind so dis¬ 
ordered as Jadispiato’s. Let us follow 
her.” 

At that moment we saw the huge 
form of Gapo rushing toward us. 

“’Fore God, Senor Keybu’n!” he 
cried. “ Dey is cornin’ like bees. Dey 
done open de trap doo’ an’ I kilt three, 
but dey come, dey come, an’ dey keep 
on cornin’.” 

“ We must hasten,” said Elna. 
“ Take up the priest.” 

We lifted the now silent form of Jad¬ 
ispiato, and followed the swiftly gliding 
forms of Elna and the old woman. Lot¬ 
tie, shivering with terror, kept close to 
Desklit. 

“ Leave the burden to Pedro and 
me,” I said to him. “ You take care of 
Miss Wisdom.” 
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He dropped his portion of the weight 
and took Lottie's hand in his. 

That was a wonderful race, now I 
come to think of it.' We discovered 
that the supposed cellar was really a 
great subterranean place extending, no 
one knew how far, on either side, the 
roof upheld by pillars of rock. Pas¬ 
sages led in all directions, and we 
passed from the lighted region into one 
of total darkness. Altama alone knew 
the way, and with her hissing voice she 
guided us. 

It must have been at least ten min¬ 
utes, and perhaps twice as long, that we 
scurried through those gloomy caves. 
Then Altama halted. 

14 They may find us here, but they 
must look far and long," she said. 
“ They are cowards, these priests, and 
will not venture. We are safe for the 
time." 

We laid the priest down on the floor 
and stood in a silent panting group. 

After a while, far away, we heard a 
faint sound as of voices. 

The priests had entered the cellar. 
They were calling Jadispiato, evi¬ 
dently, for the rising tones seemed like 
the crying of a name. 

“ They seem to be calling some one," 
said Desklit. 44 They seek Jadispiato 
first, believing that where he is, there 
they will find us." 

’* Perhaps," replied Elna, 44 but I 
doubt it. My own be|ief is that they do not 
know Jadispiato is here. They may 
think so, but how can they be sure? 
From what you told me, there was no 
opening left large enough for Jadispiato 
to enter. There was no evidence left 
that you took him through the door. 
I rather think they are calling me, for 
they know I led you this way." 

For a long time—seemingly a day, 
but perhaps not more than an hour— 
we heard their voices calling. The 
sound came like slow waves, now in¬ 
creasing in volumes, now receding as 
they explored some distant portion of 
the place. Then they stopped alto¬ 
gether. 
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44 They have gone, I think," said 
Desklit. 

“ But they will have left a guard." 

“ I can't see," I put in, that we have 
gained anything. Even if they do not 
discover us, what is to keep us alive? 
We shall starve in this place." 

44 Our only hope is in Jadispiato," 
said Elna. 44 Altama has done all she 
could. I have had much experience 
in Ameza, and, not having partaken of 
the maddening’ root of the Moon 
Flower, I have observed. There was 
once a priest who was as strong in his 
worship of the flower and his adherence 
to the rules of the priesthood as Jadis¬ 
piato. But he grew ambitious, and plot¬ 
ted among the other priests for power. 
His plan was to overthrow Jadispiato 
and make himself the ruling priest. 

44 The plot was discovered, and the 
priest thrown into prison. He was al¬ 
most starved, and none of the root was 
given him. His mind gradually 
cleared, and at last he became entirely 
rational, but suffered tortures. He died 
in fearful agony." 

“ This is quite possible," said Desklit. 
44 Such a root, possessing so great an 
influence on the mind, would naturally 
create a craving for itself that nothing 
else could satisfy. So it is with opium, 
chloral, or any other of the deadly 
drugs to which people even in civil¬ 
ized communities become addicted. 
The sudden and total loss of the favor¬ 
ite stimulant or food results sometimes 
in mania, sometimes in death. Now* if 
such a root as this will produce mental 
disorder, hallucinations, and chimeri¬ 
cal forms of organizaton, why would 
the loss of it not react and bring about 
a sane condition just before the death 
that is inevitable? " 

44 It sounds reasonable enough as you 
put it," I said. 44 I would not have be¬ 
lieved that a root existed the eating 
of which would make a sane man 
mad." 

“ Good Lord, man! Whiskey will 
do it! Any of the drugs taken by dis¬ 
sipated people will in the end destroy 
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the mind. Look at the effect of absinthe. 
A very short career of absinthe drink¬ 
ing will produce insanity. I suppose 
you could find iu this very Brazil a 
dozen plants that will destroy the 
brain/' 

The day passed into another, and the 
priest lay dull and stupid on the floor. 

“ 'Fore God, Senor Keybu’n,” said 
Gapo, “ ef dat man don’ come roun’ 
putty soon we alls die of dat starva¬ 
tion/' 

And it did seem that Pedro was about 
right. Hunger had seized us all. Lottie 
felt weak and sick from lack of food. 
Elna, stronger and more hopeful, stood 
it better. Desklit grumbled a little, and 
I was sensible of the most excruciating 
gnawing at my stomach. 

Desklit had stolen out once to see if 
the priests had all left the cellar, but 
did not dare go beyond the reach of 
our voices. Elna spoke to Altama, and 
the old woman sped away in the dark¬ 
ness. She returned as silently as she 
had come, and we heard her panting 
breath as she reached us. 

“ Two are there,” she said, “sitting 
on the stairs.” 

Thirst became a formidable ally of 
hunger, but, fortunately, the place we 
were in was damp, and by placing our 
tongues on the wet walls we could avoid 
suffering. 

Then Jadispiato began to rave. He 
went through the forms of the service 
in the temple. He condemned over and 
over again certain enemies of his to 
death. He screamed for his favorite 
food. He moaned and cried and was 
on the verge of total collapse. Then, 
after a number of hours, he began to 
speak coherently again. 

“ Where am I?” I heard his voice 
moan out. 

“ You are in the caverns under the 
temple, Jadispiato/' said Elna quickly. 
“We are dying of starvation here. I 
know that you must be aware of some 
secret way in which we may leave here 
—some way beside through the trap 
door in the temple floor.” 


“ Drink! I want water! ” he gasped. 

“ There is no water here, nor food/' 
said Elna. “ The priests are waiting 
for us, but we do not want to go to 
them. We must find a way out of the 
caverns without going through the 
temple. Do you know such a way ? ” 

“ Food! Give me the bread made of 
the root of the Moon Flower! ” 

“ There is none here. Take us to a 
safe place—to your house—to any place 
except the temple, and you shall have 
food and drink,” she answered. 

“ Go through the temple! ” he 
moaned. “ Go quickly, or I shall die. 
There is no other way.” 

“ The man is certainly sane now,” I 
said. “ But our waiting seems not to 
have benefited us.” 

“ Experiment number one a failure,” 
said Desklit. “ Let me talk. Look 
here, old fellow,” he went on—“ or at 
least listen if you can’t look. You con¬ 
demned certain people to death simply 
because they came into your country 
after your accursed Moon Flower. 
Some of those people are here now. 
Do you still wish them to die? ” 

“ I—I—cannot see you—yet your 
voice—no—I do not know you. I am 
dying. Take me into the light. Where 
am I ? Oh, where am I ? " 

“ It is coming,” said Desklit. “ In 
another hour or so he will talk ration¬ 
ally, and probably forget all about his 
animosity toward us.” 

“ Speak, Jadispiato,” commanded 
Elna. “ Is there any other entrance to 
this place except through the temple 
door?” 

“ No, none,” came in a soft whisper 
from the old priest. 

Lottie gave a gasp and I heard her 
sobbing. Three days in that dark and 
gloomy hole would try the nerves of 
any girl. With the horror of almost 
certain death added, it was no wonder 
she broke down. Desklit tried to com¬ 
fort her. 

“ What do you think? ” I asked Elna. 
“ Do you believe he spoke the truth?” 

“ I think so/' she said simply. 
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“ Then there is but one thing to do, 
and that is tackle the temple. I’m not 
going to die like a rat in a trap when 
there is a fighting chance to win out” 

“ Nor I,” said Desklit. “ We have 
wasted so much time here that our 
strength is gone. But we must try 
it/’ 1 

” Oh, forgive me,” cried Elna, and 
I saw now that she was breaking 
down. ” It was I who brought you to 
this. I—I—did not know-” 

I reached out toward the voice and 
took her trembling hand in mine. 

“ You have nothing with which to 
reproach yourself, my dear friend,” I 
said. ” You acted for the best, as you 
thought, and like many another, you 
erred. It is nothing. We know our 
mistake now and must seek to rectify 
it.” 

Come,” added Desklit. “ There is 
no time to lose. Have the old woman 
conduct us back to the stairs.” 

At Elna’s command Altama led the 
way, guiding us by her voice, till we 
were in the light. 

It was still what would usually be 
called dark, but to us, just from total 
blackness it seemed brilliant. 

” Look! There is no one on the 
stairs! ” said Desklit. 

We hurried forward and, with the 
powerful negro leading, took the two 
girls by the hand and led them upward. 

“ Be ready,” said Desklit. ” Gapo, 
kill the first man you see who opposes 
us.” 

“ ’Fore God, I will! ” exclaimed the 
negro. 

\A^ith a powerful shove he sent the 
door open. A cry of dismay and amaze¬ 
ment came from him. As I went up, 
leading Elna, I heard his voice saying: 

“ What! You, Jim Riggles! What 
dis t’hing mean? ” 

A startling sight met us when we 
emerged from the cellar. 

On the floor of the chamber from 
which the door descended, lay the dead 
bodies of Forresto and six other priests, 
and near them, with his mute eyes ask¬ 
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ing‘for help, was a wounded sailor from 
the Wing. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

OUT OP THE FRYING PAN INTO THE 
FIRE. 

We had left Jadispiato and Altama 
in the dark caverns. A hurried exam¬ 
ination proved that there was no living 
being save Jim Riggles and our own 
party in the temple. My first thought 
was for the dying priest, while Desklit, 
with perhaps a more practical mind, 
showed more interest in the wounded 
sailor. 

I left the doctor attending to Rig¬ 
gles while I sought for food. Having 
accompanied Elna to her own house, 
and obtained from her a supply of food 
for the two unfortunates below, I sent 
Gapo down with it. 

I was careful to send Jadispiato some 
of the cooked tubers of the Moon 
Flower, for in no other way, according 
to Elna’s testimony, could his life be 
saved. 

Elna and Lottie remained at the 
house of the ex priestess, and I returned 
to Desklit. 

I found that he had so far succeeded 
with his patient that the wounded man 
lay quite comfortable on an improvised 
couch, and was breathing easily while 
he slept. 

“ Has he told you anything? ” I 
asked. 

“ No,” was the. reply. “ I did not ask 
him. He is not in any great danger, 
and we will get his story in a short 
time.” 

Gapo returned from the caverns and 
reported that both Jadispiato and Al¬ 
tama had partaken of the food sent 
them and were much improved. 

In a short time a sweet voice called 
us. and we saw Elna herself beckoning. 

“ Come to my house and eat,” she 
said. “ You have thought first of oth¬ 
ers, and it is time now you ended your 
own fast.” 
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Desklit gave a look at Riggles, and 
vve joined Elna. 

“ It is so strange/' she said. “ I can¬ 
not find one of the blacks of my house. 
Even the women are gone. Here and 
there in the street I see dead men, black 
and white. There must have been a 
battle. But where are they all now?" 

“ The thing is inexplicable at pres¬ 
ent," replied Desklit. “ When that 
sailor is ready to talk he may throw 
some light on the situation." 

“ There is something now," I said, 
as the distant sound of firearms came 
to .us. “ There is still fighting. I sup¬ 
pose Pence has stampeded the Ame- 
zans, priests, laymen, black slaves and 
all." 

We found a gratifying meal spread 
on a mahogany table in Elna's dining¬ 
room. It had been prepared by her 
dwn hands with Lottie's help. We set 
to with energy, being more than half 
famished, and Gapo, with his great eyes 
rolling in ecstasy, put himself outside 
the best meal of his life—so he testi¬ 
fied. 

We felt like new men and women 
when we had eaten as much as Desklit 
declared was safe. We had been with¬ 
out food so long that to satisfy our hun¬ 
ger would mean to gorge ourselves, and 
that would be fatal. 

We were in a unique position. A few 
days before we had been prisoners 
threatened with death by the priests 
who ruled Ameza. Now, to all ap¬ 
pearances we had Ameza to ourselves. 

“ I am terribly anxious about my un¬ 
cle and his companions," said Lottie. ^ 
“ Do you think, Elna, that the priests 
have killed them?" 

“ It is quite possible," replied Elna, 

“ though they had their minds well oc¬ 
cupied looking for us. It is probable 
that your uncle and his party were res¬ 
cued by the sailors, and have joined in 
the fight." 

“ It would be a great addition," I re¬ 
marked, with a smile. “ Not one of 
them knows how to shoot." 

We returned to the temple, and found 


Riggles awake and thirsty. Desklit 
gave him some cool water from a foun¬ 
tain that played near the temple, and 
the sailor sat up and stared at us as if 
we were apparitions. 

His face, pale before, now flushed. 
He timidly held out a bandaged hand 
and his eyes looked pleadingly into 
mine. 

“ Oliver Keyburn," he said, “ we 
committed a crime against you that no 
man could forgive or forget. But I 
was powerless in the matter. There 
were a few among the crew—I was one 
of them, I swear—that objected to the 
evil course commanded by Pence and 
Huskway. But they had the majority 
with them and threatened to shoot all 
who rebelled. Revolting as the crime 
was, we could do nothing. Even had 
we raised objections we would not have 
saved you and the doctor, but would 
have lost our own lives. Thank God, 
you are alive. I don’t understand it. 
Not one man in a thousand would have 
come out alive after being left on that 
island." 

“ God and fortune favored us," I re¬ 
plied. “ But that is not the interesting 
thing now. What we want to know is 
what has happened here. We have been 
hiding in a cavern for three days, and 
when we left this place these priests 
were in control and very numerous. 
There were, so I understand, about two 
hundred of the white Amezans and a 
thousand black slaves. Now there 
are none to be seen save a few dead 
men in the streets.” 

“ It is a short story," said Riggles. 
“ We ascended the Tapajos in boats we 
got at Santerem. We were camped on 
the trail leading from the river to this 
place when we were attacked. It was 
a strange sort of attack. There were 
about a dozen in the party, and they 
had no firearms. They seemed to have 
some kind of a drug that stupefied peo¬ 
ple. We kept a good guard, and about 
ten men were always awake. These 
people did not succeed in drugging all, 
and the alarm was given. 
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“ A fight took place, which of course 
was short, as we were all well armed. 
We killed all but two, and compelled 
those two to tell who they were. Pence 
appeared to have more information 
about the country than any one else, 
and he seemed delighted to think w£ 
had captured them. He compelled 
them to guide us right to this place. 
None of us knew—unless Pence and 
Huskway did—what sort of place it 
was. All we knew, and all we cared, 
was that Pence said there was a coun¬ 
try here guarded by mysterious people 
who had rich diamond ‘deposits. We 
wanted diamonds, and were ready to 
go to any lengths to gain them. 

At the point of the sword the two 
prisoners guided us to a difficult pass 
in the mountains, and we entered this 
country, whatever it is. We numbered 
about forty from the Wing, with about 
twenty more desperadoes Pence had 
picked up in Santerem. We were well 
armed, had plenty of ammunition, and 
were easily a match for all the people 
here. Most of the men had knives, 
some had spears and bows, but there 
was not a gun in the place. 

“ The people fled before us to this 
temple, and we attacked it. I was fight¬ 
ing side by side with Pence, and we 
made our way to this spot because the 
leader—that fellow there ” (indicating 
Forresto)—“ was here. He was killed, 
and I was wounded by our own fellows 
in the rear of us. The people broke 
away and fled. 

“ We found help even after we got 
here. Those blacks you speak of— 
most of them—joined our party. If 
they were slaves, as you say, then that 
accounts for it. Slaves will always fight 
against their masters. 

“ I don’t know where they are now. 
I suppose the fight has been a running 
one, and our people have driven the 
others to the hills to annihilate them.” 

“ Did you see anything of four elder¬ 
ly gentlemen when you got here?” I 
asked. “ Four Englishmen, I mean, 
who were prisoners.” 


” Yes. They were in the temple 
bound before those big flowers. Pence 
set them free and compelled them to 
join his forces.” 

“ Thank God, then, they are safe,” 
murmured Lottie. 

The firing still continued at a dis¬ 
tance. 

“ Well,” said Desklit, “ we don’t 
seem to have anything in our way now. 
What shall we do? Try to escape? ” 

“ I cannot go without my uncle,” ob¬ 
jected Lottie. 

“ Pardon me—I forgot,” said the 
doctor quickly. “ No, of course you 
cannot. I was a brute even to suggest 
it. But since there is nothing for us 
to do, I think I will take a look at our 
friend Jadispiato. The poor old devil is 
harmless now, and there is no use let¬ 
ting him die if we can save him.” 

“ Xo, I would not like to have his 
death on our hands,” I said. “ If the 
tubers of the Moon Flower really un¬ 
seat the reason, he was not responsible 
for what he did.” 

” I will go down with you,” said Elna. 
“ Will you not come, Lottie?” 

A warm friendship had sprung up 
between these two beautiful girls, and 
they were happy in each other’s sweet 
companionship. 

We went down together, leaving 
Pedro Gapo to stand guard and notify 
us if anything occurred or if the fight¬ 
ing parties returned. 

We found the priest lying on the 
floor in the lighted portion of the cel¬ 
lar where we had first found Altama. 
The old woman was crouched near him, 
crooning softly to herself. 

An idea struck me, and I returned for 
a bed. We then made Jadispiato com¬ 
fortable, and Desklit spoke to him. 

“ How do you feel now, my friend? ” 
he asked. 

The priest looked weakly up at him 
and a grim smile played around his 
mouth. 

“ Do you call me friend? ” he asked. 

“ And why should I not? ” replied 
Desklit. 
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Jadispiato sighed. 

“ It all seems very strange,” he said. 
“ I seem not to be the same man I 
was, yet I am. Was it not said that I 
was dead and in hell?” 

“ It was said, but that was when you 
were obdurate, and we needed a ruse 
to compel you to obey. It was done 
to frighten you.” 

“ Nothing could frighten me. But it 
seems that I have lived two lives. Do 
I not remember ordering your death? ” 

“ You condemned us to death, and 
we fled from the temple to this place. 
You were endeavoring to break 
through the floor when we captured 
you and brought you here.” 

“ It caused my death, for I shall not 
live. I should still be an enemy, but 
do not feel hatred.” 

“ The long period of abstinence from 
the food you have been accustomed to 
has no doubt caused you much suffer¬ 
ing,” replied Desklit, “ but our action 
has really saved you from a violent 
death.” 

Jadispiato looked up wonderingly. 

“ What do you mean? ” he asked. ” I 
was not afraid of Forresto.” 

“ No, it was a more dangerous en¬ 
emy than Forresto. Forresto is dead 
himself.” 

“What! Forresto dead? You killed 
him?” 

“ No, we had nothing to do with it. 
Do you not remember telling us that 
you had information of two parties 
coming here? One was our party after 
the Moon Flower, and the other was 
a party of rough sailors after dia¬ 
monds.” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember.” 

“ They have come. There were forty 
of them, well armed, and twenty more 
ruffians from Santerem. Your attack¬ 
ing party did not succeed as it did with 
us, and they were killed, all but two. 
At the point of the sword they were 
compelled to guide the intruders to 
Ameza. Fighting took place at once, 
and the black slaves joined with them 
against your people. The priesthood is 


annihilated and the city is deserted. 
There is still fighting at a distance, and 
no doubt all will be slain.” 

For a moment a look of grief dis¬ 
torted the features of the old priest. 
Then he raised his hand feebly and 
took that of Desklit. 

“ I thank you for taking me by 
force,” he said. “ I thank you for giv¬ 
ing me the opportunity to die peace¬ 
fully.” 

“ But I hope to save you,” responded 
the doctor. 

“ No, it is impossible. I have seen 
many die who had been deprived of 
their food. The root of the Moon 
Flower produces strange results when 
eaten, and one is the impossibility of 
living more than two days without it. 
I have been longer than that, and, 
though I have so long survived, the 
mischief is done, and I shall not live.” 

“ I regret it,” said Desklit. 

“ We all regret it,” I added. “ Here 
is Isisora. Do vou not remember 
her? ” 

“ Ah! ” a happy smile lit up his 
features. “ Ah ! Isisora! I loved you 
well. Like a beautiful daughter you 
were to me, and I made you priestess. 
Your father taught you to hate us, and, 
though you ate not of the Moon 
Flower, you were a good and lovely 
priestess. The others believed in you. 
Many a fight I have had with Forresto 
about you. He knew the influence I 
had over you, and wished me to com¬ 
pel you to become his wife. I refused, 
because you did not like the man. A 
bold conspiring man was Forresto. 
And so he is dead. Well, at least you 
are rid of his attentions.” 

“ It is our opinion,” said Desklit, 
speaking for us all, “ that you should 
remain here for a time. It is not an 
inviting place, but if we took you to 
your own house, and these enemies of 
your country return, flushed with vic¬ 
tory, they might, in their bloodthirsti¬ 
ness, kill you in your bed.” 

“ Ah! They are wicked men. I will 
remain here and die in peace.” 
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We stood around him a short time 
looking down upon the worn cheeks of 
what had once been a handsome face, 
each one of us feeling a real sorrow that 
the old man could not be saved. 

He looked from one to another, and 
we saw that he was growing weaker, 
even after the food I had sent him. 

His voice was faint, and he raised his 
hand to indicate that he wished to 
whisper. We bent low over him. 

“ You are all very kind,” he said. “ I 
thank you before I go for what you 
have done, and for what you would 
have done had you been able. And 
now I ask that you leave me alone with 
Isisora, the priestess. I have some¬ 
thing of importance to tell her. 
She will be the only living representa¬ 
tive of our once proud country, and 
though she is not born of our blood, 
she is perfect, and therefore we ac¬ 
cepted her as one of ourselves. Leave 
her with me.” 

We withdrew to a distance, leaving 
the lovely girl bending over him. We 
saw the gleam of excitement in his dy¬ 
ing eyes as he whispered his message 
into her shell-like ear. Wp saw her 
nod and caress his hand as she listened. 

The whispered conference lasted but 
a short time, and she rose and beck¬ 
oned to us. 

He is dying,” she said. 

And he was dying. The strange, 
misguided man, whose mind had been 
wrecked by the fatal food of Ameza, 
and the inheritance of its effects from 
his parents, who also ate it, lay quite 
still and smiling with his bright eyes 
looking up at us. 

Several minutes we stood there in si¬ 
lence. Then, in a strong voice, he said, 
“ I go. My time has come.” 

Elna knelt weeping beside him. 
Desklit took his hand and bade him 
farewell. Then I took his hand in 
mine. 

“ You are strong and young and 
manly,” he said to me. “ These other 
two have their affinity. I know that 
Isisora looks upon you with friendly 


eyes. I have loved her since I first saw 
her—with the honest love of a father 
who wishes for his beloved nothing but 
the best and worthiest. There are ene¬ 
mies in Ameza, and our people are no 
more. I leave Isisora in your keeping. 
Swear to me that you will protect her 
life and her interests even at the risk of 
your own.” 

“ At the sacrifice of my own if nec¬ 
essary,” I said warmly. “ It needs no 
oath to bind me to it. I swear to please 
you, but it would be my pleasure with¬ 
out an oath.” 

“ I believe—I know,” said Jadispiato. 
“And now my beautiful one—I go — 1 
kiss me.” 

With a sob Elna bent and kissed him, 
and with that kiss still warm on his old 
lips his life went out. 

We were abput reverently to arrange 
him when we heard the fog horn voice 
of Gapo calling. 

“ Senor Keybu’n! Senor Oliver! 
Dey’s comin’ fur suah now, an’ I hear 
deni shrieks an’ yells like de debbil! ” 

“ Come! ” said Elna with a flash of 
intuition. “ Let them find us above. It 
will not do to let them know of this 
place. We may need it again.” 

Recognizing at once the wisdom of 
her remark, we filed up the stairs, care¬ 
fully closing the trap behind us. 

“ Where shall we meet them? ” asked 
Lottie. “ Don’t forget how anxious I 
am about my uncle.” 

Desklit pressed her hand. 

“ I suggest,” I said, with what I 
thought was a flash of genius, “ that 
Elna still remain Isisora, the priestess 
of Ameza, and meet them as a queen.” 

Desklit laughed. 

“ It ivould be a fine scene,” he said, 
“ but that would scarcely be obeying 
the commands of Jadispiato. The first 
thing you knew some of Pence’s cut¬ 
throats would slay her. My idea is that 
she should appear to be one of the pro¬ 
fessor’s party, and know nothing about 
this place more than we do.” 

“ Good! ” I said.. “ But her garb is 
different.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A BRIEF RESPITE AND A MYSTERY. 

HE brief glance I had had showed 
me that the party with Pence was 
a large one. It consisted not only of 
his own men from the Wing and the 
twenty ruffians from Santerem, but 
also of a number of blacks, the former 
slaves of the priests. The professor’s 
party, the four scientists, were also 
present, in the foreground. 

As I fell, half stunned by the blow, 
I felt, rather than saw, a struggle going 
on around me. I heard the great voice 
of Pedro Gapo bawling out something 
I did not catch, and caught the shrill 


screams of old Altama as she called 
upon the blacks to take a stand against 
their new friends. 

The struggle, of course, was doomed 
to be short lived, and could end only 
one way. Pence’s men were all armed 
with rifles, and not one of our friends 
had a gun. 

When it was over, a row of captives 
lay on the ground before the temple. 
Professor Wisdom, Professor Turn- 
bell, Dr. Twinkle, Mr. Hebard, Desk- 
lit and myself, were all bound and 
helpless, and some of the party slight¬ 
ly injured. On the ground near us lay 
Pedro Gapo, apparently dead, with 
blood flowing from an ugly wound. 



* This story began in the December issue of The Argosy. The two back numbers will 
be mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents . 
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Lottie and Elna, pale, but wonder¬ 
fully calm, stood a short distance away, 
and the old woman called Altama cow¬ 
ered behind them. 

The blacks of Ameza, some hundred 
or more, stood around in excited 
groups, as if scarcely knowing what 
to make of it since Pence had come 
and freed them from their masters. 

The fight had sobered Pence and 
Huskway. The ex captain of the 
Wing waved his hands toward us and 
gave orders for his men to watch us, 
while he and his rascally first officer 
stepped to one side to confer. 

Seeing the coast clear and no oppo¬ 
sition being offered by the crew, Lot¬ 
tie rushed to the side of Professor 
Wisdom and wept over him. He, with 
the stoicism of a true seeker after na¬ 
ture’s wonders, smiled back at her and 
bade her be brave and patient. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ we have in¬ 
deed fallen into evil hands. But God 
is God in Brazil as well as in London. 
Put your faith in Him and all will be 
well.” 

Elna then stepped up, appearing as 
calm and queenly as she had when 
Priestess Isisora. 

“ Friend,” she said to Wisdom, “ tell 
me something of what has happened. 
There were something like two hun¬ 
dred priests and whites in Ameza, and 
now there are none save those in this 
party. You were with these maraud¬ 
ers. Tell me what happened.” 

“ This happened,” replied Professor 
Wisdom. “All the priests and their 
friends who had not been killed here, 
retreated to what seemed to be rude 
fastnesses in the hills. They were not 
strong against a force armed with 
modern guns, and a ruthless slaughter 
took place. I do not say positively 
that all were slain, but such is my be¬ 
lief. I saw wounded men and women 
pursued and shot in wantonness. It 
was simply horrible. We were com¬ 
pelled to accompany the robbers and 
murderers, but not a life has been 
taken by us.” 


“We came near losing our own lives 
at the hands of the priests,” spoke up 
Mr. Hebard. “ But I prefer them 
vastly to these drunken sailors.” 

No attention was being paid to the 
prostrate body of Pedro Gapo, and a 
number of the blacks stepped over and 
picked him up. 

“ Take him away! ” ordered one of 
the sailors. 

That was evidently what they 
wanted to do, and Gapo disappeared. 

Pence and Huskway, having finished 
their conversation, returned to their 
captives. 

“ It’s fair to all,” said Pence with a 
leer, “ to tell you what we want to do 
and what we intend to do. We came 
here to find diamonds, and we are 
going to find them. We did not know 
till we met the party in the forest that 
this place was inhabited by so strange 
a race of loons. It is clear now that 
whatever of wealth there is here was 
the property of the priests. Those 
priests are all dead, and it is now our 
business to search the place and find 
the diamonds that are whispered mys¬ 
teriously about in all the towns on the 
Amazon. They are here, and they are 
of fabulous value. We will make a 
search for them, and these diamonds 
shall become the property of myself 
and companions. 

“ We found you four old fools here 
as prisoners when we came. What 
the devil you want with this flower 
they call the moon flower is more than 
I know. However, I have no animos¬ 
ity toward you, and if you will depart 
in peace, I will let you go. These two 
girls, however, must remain with us. 
I have taken a fancy to this one in 
white, and my friend Huskway ad¬ 
mires the other. That settles that. As 
for these two hounds, Keyburn and 
Desklit, they must die. We made one 
attempt to kill them, but some .devil’s 
charm must have saved them. But 
now I propose to make a good job of 
it.” 


“ You are a prepossessing scoun- 
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drel,” remarked Professor Wisdom 
calmly. “ You mildly propose to turn 
me adrift with my companions, and 
keep my niece a captive. Do you 
think I will accept such a pro¬ 
position? ” 

“ Well! ” roared Pence, “ what do I 
care whether you do or not ? You can 
go or stay as you like, but if you stay 
I warn you not to interfere with my 
affairs. I'll kill you as quick as that 
scoundrel Keyburn.” 

“ You may not kill him as quick as 
you think,” observed the professor. 

Pence did not consider this worthy 
an answer. I was his captive, and 
there was nothing in sight to prevent 
his working his evil will on me. 

“ We are masters of the situation,” 
he said with an oath, “ and there is no 
hurry. We have had so much fighting 
that we are hungry. We will see if 
there is anything in this accursed place 
to eat.” 

He spoke to the blacks in the Span¬ 
ish of the coast towns, and they readily 
understood what was wanted. The 
men from the Wing gave themselves 
up to ransacking the place, taking 
whatever of value caught their fancy. 

But few things of great worth were 
found. By some quick method the 
priests had secreted all the diamonds, 
and whatever they held of value. 

The blacks prepared a feast for their 
new friends, and Pence graciously al¬ 
lowed his captives* even including 
Desklit and myself, to partake. Hav¬ 
ing satisfied their hunger, their next 
business in hand was to find that for 
which they had come. 

“ Those priests have hid the dia¬ 
monds,” said Pence. “ When I started 
for this forsaken hole I expected to 
% take the diamonds out of the earth. 
And there is probably a rich diamond 
mine here, which we will find in time. 
But I hear that the priests have an im¬ 
mense treasure in diamonds and that 
is what we want now. They have hid¬ 
den this treasure somewhere in the 
temple, but we will unearth it.” 


But they did not do so. They 
searched the temple through and 
through. They ransacked the houses 
of the priests, and every other house of 
importance in the place. But they 
found no diamond treasure, nor any 
clue to a secret hiding place. 

As the captain and Huskway re¬ 
turned to where we lay, and the pro¬ 
fessor was talking calmly to his niece 
and Elna, Huskway chanced to spy 
old Altama crouching near the ex 
priestess. 

“ A witch! ” he cried. “ That old 
ha£ must know the secrets of the 
place. She must know where the 
priests would hide their treasure.” 

Pence spoke to her in the coast 
Spanish. 

“ Old hag, crone, witch,” he said 
with brutality, “ we want to know 
where the diamonds of the priests are 
hidden.. You have lived here long, 
and must be a witch, for you appear 
when all the others are dead or hiding 
in the hills. Come! Tell us the secret 
and save your life.” 

A shrill and unearthly laugh came 
from the old woman’s thin, cracked 
lips. 

“ If I am a witch,” she said, “ I need 
not tell my secrets, for you cannot kill 
a witch. If I am not a witch, I have 
nothing to tell, for none but a witch 
could gain the secrets of the priests.” 

“ By heavens! This woman is no 
fool,” cried Huskway. “ I believe she 
does know. We’ll make her tell. 
We’ll wring the truth from her.” 

“ You call me witch! ” screamed the 
old woman, pointing a long bony fin¬ 
ger at them. “ Know then, that such 
indeed I am. Hundreds have I cursed. 
Hundreds have fallen under terrible 
tortures and afflictions, because my 
finger pointed to their evil star and 
cursed them. Ha! Beware how you 
trifle with my friends. I will curse you 
with the greatest curse I know. I will 
turn you into frogs and snakes.” 

“ Furies! The woman is mad! ” ex¬ 
claimed Pence. 
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" Mad! Not much! ” replied Husk¬ 
way. " She is shamming. But she 
cannot fool me. Come, I say, old 
woman, tell us where the diamonds of 
the priests are kept.” 

" Diamonds! I know nothing of 
diamonds,” replied Altama. " The 
priests wore precious jewels upon 
their vestments, but they are turned 
to water when not in use. Look for 
them in the springs that bubble from 
the earth,” 

" Damn you! ” roared Huskway, 
grasping the woman's palsied hand. 
“ I'll twist the arm off you. Now tell.” 

With his powerful grip he turned the 
woman's wrist till the dry old bones 
began to crack. 

A scream of terror and pain came 
from her. 

" Then drop your chin music and 
tell! ” shouted Huskway. 

" I know nothing! I cannot tell 1 
Mercy! ” 

" By God! I'll kill you by inches if 
you don’t tell.” 

The wretch twisted again, and with 
a scream the old woman fell on her 
knees before him. 

“ Mercy! Have mercy! I am old! ” 
she cried. 

" Til show you mercy, you old she 
devil! Tell us where-” 

■‘'For shame! For shame!” came 
in a clear ringing voice from Elna as 
she stepped forward and confronted 
the heartless brute. " You monster of 
cruelty! Would you kill a woman who 
has never harmed you ? ” 

Huskway, somewhat abashed by the 
beautiful blazing eyes, dropped Al- 
tama's arm, and looked at Elna. 

“ But I want to make her tell,” he 
said. "We must know where the dia¬ 
monds are. You will get your share 
if you marry Pence.” 

A look of infinite scorn curled El- 
na's handsome lip. 

" Know then,” she said, " if it will 
save that old woman from further suf¬ 
fering, that I, and I alone, know the 
secret of the priests. I, and I alone, 


hold in my breast the knowledge you 
are seeking.” 

" You! You! ” gasped both Pence 
and Huskway in a breath. " How did 
you come by that knowledge ? ” 

“ Being one of them, it is my right.” 

" What's this ? What's this ? ” stam¬ 
mered Pence, looking from Elna to 
Lottie. " I thought you two were with 
this crank party ? ” 

“ That young lady accompanied her 
uncle to this country, and became my 
friend,” said Elna. “ I am Isisora, the 
priestess of Ameza.” 

For a moment there was absolute si¬ 
lence. Pence and Huskway, appar¬ 
ently overcome by the happy knowl¬ 
edge that the treasure was now practi¬ 
cally within their grasp, grinned and 
gasped, and looked too gratified for 
words. 

The rest of us were rendered 
speechless by (he splendid heroism of 
the girl, who placed her own life in 
jeopardy to save that of an old and use¬ 
less woman. 

" Well,” said Pence with a grin 
meant to be friendly, " my dear, we 
will not twist your lovely arm out of 
its socket. If the secret is really 
yours, we will share it in due time. 
There is no hurry now, for there is no 
one to take you away from me.” 

The wily rascal was turning away 
when Huskway, his face black with 
rage, sprang forward and seized him. 

“None of that, curse you!” he 
cried. " I see your game. While the 
secret was unknown you were eager 
for me to work for a share. But now 
you have the game in your own hands, 
you will let me go without and bag the 
whole thing. I'm blasted if you will. 
Do you understand?” 

"You fool!” hissed Pence, "what 
do you think I am ? Could I bag it all 
against you and the boys ? ” 

" Not if we know it,” growled Hifsk- 
way but little mollified. " We’ll see to 
that.” 

" Therein lies our hope,” whispered 
Desklit. " If they will only split and 
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kill each other, well get out of this 
yet.” 

The squabble had the effect of end¬ 
ing for the time all talk of the treasure, 
and Huskway walked away, while 
Pence gave sundry orders with regard 
to the disposition of his prisoners. 

I saw the four Englishmen released 
as to their feet, but with their hands 
still tied together, and then led away 
toward a house that Pence had chosen 
as their temporary habitation. 

Desklit and 1 were not released at 
all, but were lifted and carried a short 
distance into the temple and laid upon 
the stone floor. 

The four men who carried us were 
of course from the Wing, but were 
men with whom I^had never come in 
contact, and from whom I could ex¬ 
pect nothing in the way of friendship. 
But still I tried my powers of 
entreaty. 

“ Why have you men shown your 
animosity toward us?” I asked. 
“ Surely you have no cause to share 
Pence’s rage. I won his ill will by tak¬ 
ing the part of Pedro Gapo against his 
tyranny. Surely it is not a crime in 
your eyes to protect the crew’s inter¬ 
ests. I would have done the same for 
any of you.” 

“ We heard all about that, boss,” 
said one. “ But you was the feller that 
cut down the feed. You cut off the 
grog. That didn’t make the men like 
you any better.” 

“ I never had anything to do with 
such a thing,” I declared. “ There was 
never such an order from the house. 
If your grub and grog have been cut 
down, Pence did it to make money. 
The things are paid for at the old rates. 
I know that, for I pay the bills my¬ 
self.” 

“ What game could he play ? ” asked 
another. 

“If the steward stood in with him 
he could make heavy purchases at the 
expense of the house, and then sell the 
stuff to the cheap restaurants on the 
river front in New York,” I said. 

QA 


“ By gum! He could! ” 

“ But say! ” put in another, “ this 
ain’t no question of grub now. Pence 
has promised us a share in these dia¬ 
monds if we obey, an’ I’m goin’ to do 
it. You fellers better shut up and let 
Pence deal with Keyburn.” 

With this they sullenly walked away. 

“Well, old man,” said Desklit, as 
we lay side by side on the hard floor, 
with the deadly moonflower staring at 
us with its bright petals, “ what do you 
think of all this ? My greatest anxiety 
is for the girls.” 

“ Mine too,” I answered. “ I 
scarcely believe Pence means to kill 
us.” 

“ I think he does,” said Desklit. 
“ But killing us isn’t half so bad as 
marrying the girls against their will.” 

We lay all that night on the stones 
of the temple, and in the morning won¬ 
dered if we were to be fed. But no one 
came. 

“ As I said last night,” remarked 
Desklit, in the same cool way he had 
always spoken, “ I am sure Pence in¬ 
tends to kill us. I wish I knew how 
the girls were faring.” 

“ My God! ” I cried, “ what torture 
to think of them alone in the power of 
those fiends. It is maddening.” 

“ Do you know I don’t look upon 
them as quite alone?” responded 
Desklit. 

“ You mean—as the professor said 
—God would be with them? ” 

“ That, and this: the old woman. Do 
you know I’ve got an idea that that 
old woman knows more than she tells, 
and is more than she seems. In what 
little we have seen of this place there 
was no evidence that the priests made 
war on women. Yet in the cellar we 
found an old crone Elna had placed 
there to escape the ruthless hand of 
the chief priest. She accused Jadis- 
piato of robbing her of a husband and 
son by death, and of a daughter by 
sorcery. Evidently she was of suffi¬ 
ciently high degree to have been the 
wife of a powerful man. Elna said 
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nothing of her story, but even if she 
knew, which is not likely, she has had 
no time to go into the old romances of 
the place, nor its tragedies." 

I sighed. 

“ I cannot hang much hope on the 
old woman/' I said. “ Even were she 
all you imply, how could she help us 
now? " 

“ That I cannot even suggest/' he 
said. “ But she certainly has reason 
to love Elna, and will help her if she 
can." 

“Yes, that undoubtedly," I ad¬ 
mitted. 

Just then one of the Wing’s crew 
came in and looked us over to see that 
we had not worked loose from our 
thongs. 

“ Are you going to starve us ?" I 
asked. 

“ It's not my fault, boss,” was the re¬ 
ply. “ Pence says as how you won't 
need no grub, 'cause he's goin' to have 
you out and kill you today." 

“ That's encouraging," remarked 
Desklit. “ Admit now, Keyburn, that 
I am a prophet." 

The hours dragged on, but Pence 
did not come. We wondered what was 
going on outside, and the burden of 
our thoughts and conversation was the 
possible fate of the two girls. 

Suddenly we heard the sound of a 
slight rustling. 

“ Hist! Speak not 1 ” came the shrill 
whisper of old Altama. 

She appeared from behind a row of 
stone pillars, with one arm hanging 
useless at her side. In her other hand 
she carried a knife. 

With a series of quick strokes she 
severed our bonds, and with a crooked 
finger bade us be silent and follow her. 

Stiff from our durance, and filled 
with wonder, we crept softly after her. 

“ To the cellar! " whispered Desk- 
lit. “ She is taking us to the cellar." 

But the old woman turned aside 
from the passage leading to the trap 
door and led us to a sort of alcove far 
in the rear and to the left of the nave. 


Here the light was even less bright 
than in the other portions of the tem¬ 
ple. It was a place of mysteries, sure 
enough, and we were filled with 
wonder. 

Great idols and statues stood around 
on magnificent pedestals. There were 
a few of these carved stone pedestals 
unoccupied. They stood in the most 
obscure corners. 

“ Stand upon this 1 ” whispered the 
old woman to me. 

I hesitated. 

“ Do as she says! Trust her! " said 
Desklit. 

I immediately got up on the pedestal 
and stood erect on its smooth top. 

“ And you on this! " whispered the 
old woman.- ^ 

“One word—the girls?" asked 
Desklit. 

“ Well and safe—be cheerful—the 
witch will help you." 

“My God! I’m going down!" I 
cried. 

And so was Desklit. The center 
pieces in the tops of the pedestals on 
which we stood were slowly sinking. 

CHAPTER X. 

THE TREASURE CHAMBER OE THE 
PRIESTS. 

Down, down, slowly but steadily I 
went, and Desklit on his pedestal, kept 
pace with me. Old Altama stood near 
looking at us with a peculiar fire in her 
eyes. 

“What is there below?" asked 
Desklit. 

Without answering, the strange 
creature turned and left us. 

All this took but a second. In much 
less time than it takes to write it we 
were below the outer rim of the ped¬ 
estal. 

“ Good by! " I shouted to Desklit. 

“ Meet vou below—somewhere," I 
heard his voice reply. 

The space within the pedestal was 
large enough for me to turn with com- 
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fort, and as I went down I looked up¬ 
ward. 

The opening in the top of the pedestal 
made by our descent was now closed. 

I was in total darkness. 

I felt the speed of the strange cai de¬ 
crease, and at a much slower pace I 
continued the descent. All around me 
was a smooth wall of stone, without 
a break in it. 

At last, after perhaps a full minute,' 
a flood of light came upward into the 
hollow space, and looking down I saw 
my feet emerging into some kind of 
a large chamber. 

I felt a rush of cool air, and then my 
head emerged from the foot of the col¬ 
umn. I saw Desklit, still even with my¬ 
self, and we each let out a cheer at the 
reunion. 

A few feet further down, the flat 
pieces of stone on which we stood 
reached the level of the floor and came 
to a standstill. 

“ Well! By all that’s great and mys¬ 
terious, what do you think of this? ” 
cried Desklit, rushing to me and grasp¬ 
ing my hand. 

*T have heard of mysterious archi¬ 
tecture,” I replied, “ but this beats any¬ 
thing on record, I should say.” 

“ Did I not tell you that old woman 
knew more than she would tell? Husk¬ 
way wasn’t far wrong when he called 
her a witch.” 

44 I believe it,” I answered. 44 But now 
we are here, what next? Suppose the 
old woman dies, or Pence kills her, 
and no one else knows we are here. 
We starve, I suppose.” 

Desklit rubbed his chin reflectively. 

44 It looks that way,” he said. 44 But 
perhaps there is a way to make the plat¬ 
forms carry us up as well as down. 
Surely there is a way out.” 

44 Look! There they go now! ” I 
cried, as the two stone disks began 
slowly to rise. 

We stood spellbound with surprise 
as the two round flat pieces of marble 
slowly rose toward the opening through 
which we had descended. Under each 


disk was a stone column which came 
into view from the depths of some place 
beneath us where the mechanism con¬ 
trolling it was located. 

Whether the thing worked automati¬ 
cally or w>as being operated by Altama 
above, we could not tell. In either case, 
it was certainly a strange piece of ma¬ 
chinery. 

44 Those priests were well skilled in 
mechanics,” I said. 44 Ameza might have 
made a name in the world had it been 
under broad and wise government.” 

44 If it had been under broad and 
wise government, these things that sur¬ 
prise and interest us now would not 
exist. We come from a broad and 
wise government and we are amazed 
at these preparations for flight and con¬ 
cealment. An Amezan priest would be 
equally amazed at anything he saw in 
the United States. Yet they were cer¬ 
tainly skilful and intelligent men, but 
under the thrall of a powerful drug.” 

The disks of marble had how disap¬ 
peared into the hollow spaces above, 
and there was nothing to show that the 
stone columns confronting us were any¬ 
thing more than the fixed, dead things 
they seemed. 

44 Well,” said Desklit, who was the 
coolest hand in all emergencies I have 
ever seen, 44 we are here, and no matter 
whether I die in the place or leave'it, I 
am going to see what sort of retreat the 
old crone has given us. I wonder 
where this light comes from.” 

We began a hurried but not the less 
complete examination of the basement, 
or whatever it might be called. 

We stood in a low roofed chamber 
that was perfectly bare of all furniture. 

44 Well,” said Desklit, 44 we will call 
this the Hall of Columns.” 

44 And proceed to examine the next,” 
I added, taking the lead toward another 
chamber which I could see through a 
large arch. 

On entering here we stopped, stood 
with parted lips, and gazed spellbound 
at each other. 

44 We are in an underground palace, 
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the Place of Mysteries,” spoke Desk- 
lit softly. “ I feel as if I was in the 
presence of something sacred.” 

It was a wonderfully beautiful place. 
From the ante chamber several steps 
led downward, thus making the roof 
higher from the floor. Nothing could 
be seen of the floor or walls. The rich¬ 
est of old tapestries adorned the lat¬ 
ter, while pictures of strange signifi¬ 
cance hung here and there. Ornaments 
of rare design in gold and silver were 
arranged on inlaid tables about the 
great apartment, and couches of curi¬ 
ous workmanship stood about on the 
thick rich carpet. 

On several tables scattered about the 
place were golden lamps in which 
burned oil that gave out neither smoke 
nor odor, but a brilliant white light. A 
few richly carved chairs were placed 
near the table?, and at one end of the 
chamber was a sort of dais. 

We took in all these details without 
speaking a word after the first excla¬ 
mation of surprise from Desklit. The 
room was not very large, and the great 
weight above was easily sustained 
by the many stone pillars that stood 
in rows, adding a dignity to the myste¬ 
rious apartment. 

At one end we found a table on 
which were several books, and behind 
that a rack of shelves containing many 
more, together with strange looking 
old charts. These had 4 ^idently re¬ 
mained undisturbed for a great many 
years. 

In fact, save for the lamps as evi¬ 
dence that the priests still maintained 
the place, it seemed to belong to the 
mystery laden past. 

At last I broke the silence. 

” I can’t understand,” I said, “ why, 
with this place so handy, the priests did 
not retreat here and save their lives.” 

“ I don’t think,” said Desklit, “ that 
it was ever intended for a place of re¬ 
treat from enemies.” 

“ Then what is it for? ” 

“ Rather a retiring place for the 
priests, I should say—a secret meeting 


place—star chamber—hall of plots— 
anything you wish.” 

“ Altama must know.” 

“ Yes, Altama may know, and then 
again she may not. Still, she knew of 
its existence, and must know of its pur¬ 
pose.” 

“ I wonder if Elna knows of it.” 

“ Probably not. The place probably 
has been kept a secret by the priests. 
It may have been long ago a resort 
for secluded worship, yet the trappings 
are too luxurious for that. It certain¬ 
ly is not a place of retreat in time of 
attack, for there is but the one way in 
and out, and there is neither water nor 
food provided.” 

While we were speaking, I was walk¬ 
ing round the room peering behind the 
tapestry on the wall to find another 
chamber if any existed. But there 
seemed to be no other. At last Desk- 
lit joined me in the search. 

“ Look here! ” he suddenly called 
out. “ I’ve found something.” 

I ran to him. He stood holding a 
beautiful curtain to one side, revealing 
a shining spot in the stone wall in which 
there was a small opening like a key¬ 
hole. 

“ That is a door, I'll bet a cent,” said 
Desklit. ” Now, if we could only open 
it. Some one must have had a key. 
I wonder if it is to be found here.” 

“ I alone have the key! ” said a soft 
voice behind us, and we turned sud¬ 
denly. 

There stood Elna, once Priestess Isi- 
sora of the Moon Flower, and by her 
side Lottie Wisdom. 

Forgetting the puzzle of the keyhole 
in our great joy at finding them safe, 
we rushed to them and clasped their 
hands. Lottie seemed overjoyed at be¬ 
ing with Desklit once more, and I fan¬ 
cied I saw a light of pleasure in Elna’s 
beautiful eyes. 

“What is this place?” I cried. 
“ What mysteries lie in this temple still 
unrevealed? ” 

“ That I cannot tell you,” replied 
Elna, “ for I do not think I know them 
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all. I did not know of the existence of 
the spot until Old Jadispiato died.” 

“ Ah! But old Altama knewv ’ 

“ Yes, she knew, but evemthat is 
scarcely true. She did know that the 
priests had a secret chamber here, and 
it was because she knew that her hus¬ 
band was murdered, her son put to 
death in some mysterious way, and her 
daughter married to a negro by force.” 

“ Heavens! Then Altama was really 
somebody long ago.” 

“ Altama’s husband was a priest of 
Ameza. As you already know, from 
the fact that Forresto wished to marry 
me, the priests of Ameza marry. The 
husband of Altama was named Cro- 
neldo. In a burst of confidence he ac¬ 
quainted Altama with the existence of 
a beautiful chamber sacred to the use 
of the priests under the temple. 

“ In some way, either by craft or by 
Croneldo’s confession, the priests learn¬ 
ed of his indiscretion, which was a 
transgression of the highest degree. He 
was murdered by Jadispiato himself. 
His son was put to death, but I do 
not know how. And, as I said, the 
daughter of Altama was married to a 
negro slave. 

“ All this happened many years ago, 
and Altama became a poor, maddened 
thing, whom the priests would not kill. 
But as she grew older she lost discre¬ 
tion, aftd it was for babbling about the 
secrets of the priests that she was again 
condemned to death by Jadispiato. In¬ 
stead of permitting the murder, I hid 
her in the cellar of the temple. And 
for that, and for my advocacy before 
the marauders yesterday, she is help¬ 
ing us now.” 

“ But did she not know the mysteri¬ 
ous construction of the thing? ” asked 
Desklit. “ You said she knew, and yet 
qualified the statement.” 

” No, Altama knew nothing except 
that such a place existed. It was I who 
told her of the mechanism and bade 
her bring you here before she assisted 
us, for you. were in immediate danger 
of death.” 


“ Noble girls!” murmured the doc¬ 
tor, “ to risk death yourselves for us.” 

“ It so happened,” said Elna, with 
a smile, u that what you call a risk was 
really the most fortunate thing I could 
have done. It would have been a diffi¬ 
cult thing to get away from them, 
guarded as we were. And even had 
we done so, you would probably have 
been killed at once, or your guards in¬ 
creased. But after you were missed 
the excitement was so great that no one 
seemed to pay much attention to us. 
We managed to get into the temple, and 
the rest was easy to accomplish.” 

“ And now that we are here, what 
do you predict? ” I asked. “ Can we 
subsist until those rascals find the dia¬ 
monds and depart? ” 

A slight laugh came from Elna. 

“ We must hope they will not find 
the diamonds,” she said, “ for if they 
find the diamonds they will find us.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

“ The diamonds are here.” 

“ Ah! ” exclaimed Desklit. “ That 
accounts for the whole thijtig. This, 
then, is the place of concealment of the 
treasure. Here, amid wonderful lux¬ 
ury, the priests came and gloated over 
their great wealth. But had the com¬ 
mon people no riches? ” 

“ No. The diamonds, gold, and these 
tapestries and relics of former greatness 
remain solely in the hands of the priests. 
The diamond and gold mines became 
extinct long years ago. When I be¬ 
came priestess I received the gift of 
a number of valuable diamonds from 
Jadispiato. I also became an owner of 
equal rights with the priests in the en¬ 
tire store. Most of the jewels were 
secreted when rumors reached us of 
the approach of diamond hunters.” 

“ But Jadispiato had on plenty of di¬ 
amonds the day I first saw him,” I 
said. 

“ Yes, to impress you. Your party 
had been captured, and it was not 
thought the other party was so near.” 

“ Tell us another thing,” said Desklit. 
u When we were in the place we call 
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the cellar, because it is bare and unfur¬ 
nished, old Altama said there was no 
other way of getting' out save by the 
trap door. Does this place not com¬ 
municate with that one? ” 

“ No. Jadispiato, when he was dy¬ 
ing, told me of this chamber. It is 
separated from that cellar by a solid 
wall of stone twenty feet thick. The 
cellar was used as a dungeon, and it 
would not do to have a communicating 
door from that place to this.” 

“ Well, the former settlers in Ameza 
were wonderful builders,” remarked 
Desklit. “ And so Jadispiato told you 
the secret of the diamonds/’ 

“ More than that,” said Elna. “ I 
am the sole custodian and owner of the 
wealth. The words of Jadispiato to me 
were in substance as follows: He ex¬ 
plained the existence of this place to 
me, and gave me the key to that little 
keyhole you were examining as we 
came in. 

“ His instructions were for me to re¬ 
tain possession of the key until'all dan¬ 
ger from Pence and his men had passed. 
If they were driven from the country 
I was to deliver the key to the person 
chosen by the priests as chief priest in 
place of Jadispiato. 

“ If Pence’s men were victorious and 
the priests were scattered, I was to use 
every endeavor to save the diamonds 
and divide them with those priests re¬ 
maining alive and whom I could per¬ 
sonally find. If the priesthood was 
totally annihilated, I, as priestess, was 
to become sole owner of the treasure, 
and might dispose of them as I would.” 

“ Then they are certainly yours,” said 
Desklit, “ for the priests, and not only 
the priests, but the common people as 
well, have been annihilated.” 

“Yes, so I understand the matter,” 
replied Elna. “ If the priests and com¬ 
mon people are all killed the dia¬ 
monds are mine. There is no govern¬ 
ment, no othet hand in which to place 
them, no "one who has a higher right. 
Would the government of Brazil claim 
them, do you think? ” 


“ Not if we know it,” blurted out 
Desklit. “ The government of Brazil! 
You nught as well offer them to the 
government of China.” 

“ Do you think we will ever get out 
of here alive? ” asked Lottie. 

“ I trust so,” was Etna’s reply. “ We 
have much to hope for. It is true, 
Pence and his men now have every¬ 
thing their own way, and will continue 
to be a united force as long as they are - 
hunting for the diamonds. But if they 
find the treasure of the priests they will 
fight among themselves. In either case 
we may hope for succor from the 
blacks who are now beginning to real¬ 
ize the mistake they made in rising 
against their masters to assist these rob¬ 
bers. And they have a good leader. 
That sailor friend of yours has much 
influence among them.” 

“ What sailor friend of mine? ” I 
asked, never thinking of the negro. 

“ I think you called him Pedro 
Gapo.” 

“ Pedro Gapo! Why, he was killed 
in the struggle with Pence’s men 1 * 

“It proves otherwise. He was 
wounded and stunned. The blow he 
received would have killed any other 
man. But the slaves, because he was 
black, took him away and nursed him. 
He is now recovering, and his condi¬ 
tion is kept a secret from his enemies. 
He is rapidly organizing the blacks for 
resistance.” 

“ By Jove! Now I come to think of 
it, that fellow is a Brazilian negro,” I 
said. “ He may have come from some 
place near here, and so have influence 
over those black fellows. But how will 
they fight Pence without arms? ” 

“ By craft. The blacks know many 
of the properties of the poison roots 
and herbs, and as they are now the 
servants of the whites, they will find a 
way to overcome them.” 

“ Heavens! Wholesale poisoning is 
strong treatment,” said Desklit, “ but 
I believe it to be justified by Pence’s 
own rascality and the necessity of sav¬ 
ing our own lives.” 
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“ And what about our English 
friends? Are they still safe?” 

“ Yes. Pence seems to look upon 
them as harmless lunatics. They are 
free to wander in the temple and wor¬ 
ship the Moon Flower if they wish. 
They came far enough to get it. They 
deserve to worship the thing if they 
so desire.” 

“ But if we remain here long, what 
about food?” 

“ Altama will take care of that. Our 
meals will not be very regular, as she 
must work very stealthily. But she will 
endeavor to get enough to us to keep 
us from starving.” 

Moved perhaps by curiosity, or per¬ 
haps by a wish to satisfy ours, Elna 
took a golden key from the bosom of 
her gown and stepped toward the spot 
where Desklit had found the keyhole. 
She inserted the key, gave it a turn, 
and a door in the wall opened. 

Inside we saw a silver casket about 
three feet long and two wide. 

“ Remove the casket,” said Elna. 

Desklit and I took hold of the thing. 
It was very heavy. We drew it out 
a short distance, but did not lift it from 
its resting place. The lid raised easily. 
An exclamation of delight came from 
all of us. In the casket lay string after 
string of splendid jewels, of varying 
sizes. 

“ The richest and rarest! ” said Desk- 
lit. “ Millions are in that silver box.” 

We spent much time admiring the 
jewels, now the sole property of Elna. 
From that pleasing pastime we fell to 
chatting about our circumstances and 
the possibilities of realizing a future 
away from that strange place. 

Hour after hour passed thus pleas¬ 
antly, notwithstanding the fact that we 
were still in great danger. 

“ I am beginning to feel hungry,” 
said Desklit. “ Now, Altama, if you 
wish to win still more of our lasting re¬ 
gard, show your skill in sending us 
some food.” 

Almost as he spoke we heard a sound 
as of some one in distress, and old 


Altama rushed toward us from the Hall 
of Columns, bearing in her arms a great 
basket. 

“ We are lost! ” she cried, trembling 
in a frenzy that had come upon her. 
“ You, my beloved one, Isisora, are 
lost! They have discovered the moving 
pedestals! ” 

As she spoke she fell unconscious on 
the ground, and an exclamation from 
Desklit as he knelt beside her drew 
our attention to the fact that she was 
wounded. 


CHAPTER XI. 

A CHOICE OF RISKS. 

In the first rush of consternation 
following the discovery that our faith¬ 
ful servitor was wounded, we paid little 
heed to each other. Desklit was ab¬ 
sorbed in his attentions to old Altama, 
with Lottie kneeling by his side to 
render such assistance as she could. 

I bent over the three for a moment, 
speechless, trying to feel that perhaps 
the woman had spoken more than the 
truth when she had said that Pence 
and his associate cutthroats had dis¬ 
covered our retreat. 

I looked up, to find Elna missing. 
She had darted away at the first words 
of Altama. I soon saw her returning 
from the Hall of Columns, pale but 
with a triumphant smile on her face. 

“ It is one thing to discover, and 
another to reach,” she said. 

“ What have you done? ” I asked. 

“ I have stopped the mechanism by 
which the platforms are moved. They 
may have found out the fact that these 
pedestals are but secret ways to reach 
our hiding place, but I doubt if they 
will succeed in getting here them¬ 
selves. The machinery can be con¬ 
trolled from this floor or the one 
above. The levers moving the col¬ 
umns are hidden up there in one of the 
pedestals. It is not likely they will dis¬ 
cover them, I have stopped the works 
here so that no one can descend.” 
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At this point a moan came from Al- 
tama, and we turned to her. 

“ She is alive/’ said Desklit, “ but 
the bullet has done for her. She can¬ 
not live long/’ 

“ It is horrible! ” cried Lottie. “ She 
was so true a friend.” 

“ I would like to hear her story how 
Pence discovered our retreat,” I said. 
“ We ought to learn that in order to 
know what to do next.” 

“ It is possible that she will be able 
to tell us,” rejoined Desklit. “ Let us 
see what she has brought in the basket. 
There may be something there that 
will ease her.” 

Elna and Lottie uncovered the bas¬ 
ket, and revealed a quantity of dried 
food that would keep us several days 
with economy. It was not the most in¬ 
viting store of edibles in the world, but 
it was sustaining, and that was every¬ 
thing. In addition there were two 
loaded pistols. 

“ It is clear the woman scented 
trouble,” said Desklit, “ and took great 
chances to get such things as she 
thought would be most needful.” 

“ I can’t see what use you can make 
of the pistols,” observed Lottie. “ You 
certainly will not attack Pence.” 

“ That remains to be seen,” replied 
Desklit. “ But see, Altama is reviv¬ 
ing. She may be able to talk now.” 

The old woman opened her eyes and 
looked at us* all with a serene calm 
and a smile that proved she knew 
us. 

“ Can you speak ? ” asked Desklit. 

“ Yes,” came the reply in a scarcely 
audible whisper. 

“ Can you tell us what happened 
above ? How did the miscreants shoot 
you ? ” 

“ It is over, senor,” she said. “ I am 
dying.” 

“ You are severely wounded. I 
must tell you the truth. I do not think 
you will be with us long.” 

“ I am glad/’ she whispered, “ I 
have lived tpo long. I am old, so very 
old. It is not well to be so old.” 


“You did not live too long since 
you lived to help us,” said Lottie, tak¬ 
ing the old woman’s withered hand in 
hers. 

“ Ah! I have not helped. I have 
brought you into a trap. When they 
missed you up there they suspected 
that I had taken you away. They took 
me before the captain who governs 
them. He questioned me and called 
me a witch. I answered nothing. He 
let me go, saying aloud that he did not 
believe I knew where you were. But 
my old ears are sharp. I heard him 
say to another that if I did not show 
them where I had taken you they 
would burn me alive. I knew they 
would do this, and I wished to make 
one more effort and bring you food. I 
also found these two things with which 
they shoot, and took them for you. 

“ I filled the basket with dried food 
that it would keep you for a time. 
Then, watching my opportunity, I ran 
into the temple and they followed me, 
which I did not know. Thinking I was 
safe I stepped upon one of the pedes¬ 
tals and then I heard a shout. At the 
same time one of them fired one of 
these little weapons and I felt a hurt 
in my breast. But I had strength to 
reach you. That is all. I am dying, 
and I leave you in this place. May 
vou get out safely—I do not— 
think-” 

The halting whisper ceased. 

“ She is not quite dead, but she will 
never speak again,” said Desklit. 

We watched over the dying woman ‘ 
till the last flickering spark of life had 
gone. 

“ It is over,” said the doctor. “ Let 
us remove her to the outer room.” 

He and I carried the light shrunken 
form and laid it among the columns. 

“ The next thing is to satisfy our 
hunger,” said Desklit. “We do not 
know what we may be called upon to 
endure before we get through with 
this scrape.” 

Lottie and Elna soon had the con¬ 
tents of the basket spread out on one 
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of the tables, and we ate sparingly. 
There was, along with the food, some 
of the native wine or liquor, and we 
drank a little of this in place of the 
water we would have preferred^ 

“ Now let us understand this thing," 
I said, as we sat at our frugal lunch. 
“ This mysterious mechanism can be 
controlled from above and below. 
Now what sort of mechanism is it? It 
certainly will not run forever." 

“ I do not know much of such 
things,” replied Elna. “ From what 
Jadispiato told me I think it is a sys¬ 
tem of springs. There are several lev¬ 
ers outside, where the columns are, 
which can be turned to wind up the 
machinery. This is situated below 
us.” 

“Well, it is running now, and will 
not run down before we wish to go 
up.” 

Under other circumstances we 
might have enjoyed a short stay in that 
luxurious place. It is true the atmos¬ 
phere was close and none of the best. 
I>ut there was some ventilation, and 
life was far from insupportable. 

Our surroundings were luxurious 
enough to please the most fastidious. 
Had we been there free from all care, 
much could have been found that 
would make our stay enjoyable. But 
we were there now as prisoners. Our 
minds were filled with anxious con¬ 
jecture regarding how we were to get 
out. 

The day ended with no further in¬ 
cidents. We fancied we heard shots 
above us, and thought that Pence's 
men were making strenuous endeav¬ 
ors to find a way to descend as they 
had seen Altama descend with the bas¬ 
ket. But Elna’s quickness of thought 
had placed a check on that. 

That night we slept on couches, and 
I think we all slept soundly. I know 
I did, and all appeared refreshed in the 
morning. 

We began a long tedious day. The 
hours dragged along as if each was a 
day in itself. Of course night and day 


were the same in that place, and we 
were careful to keep our watches 
wound up in order to note the passage 
of time. 

Four days passed thus, and then the 
supply of food brought by Altama be¬ 
came exhausted. The situation was 
growing desperate. Something must 
be done, and at once. 

“ It is simply a question,” said Desk- 
lit, in the course of our deliberations, 
“ whether to release the springs and 
let our enemies come down to us, or 
for us to go up to them.” 

“ There is much to be said on both 
sides,” I answered. “ In the first in¬ 
stance, if they came down one or two 
at a time, we could kill them as they 
came. But they would probably stop 
coming, and we should be forced to 
ascend while there was still a superior 
force awaiting us. I am rather in fa¬ 
vor of going up now, while they do 
not expect it." 

“ I think myself, that is the better 
way. How are the columns now? ” 

Accompanied by the girls we pro¬ 
ceeded to make an examination. We 
found one disk—that used by Altama 
when she descended—waiting for a 
passenger upward. The others were 
up in their places. 

“ I do not like to have you go,” said 
Lottie. 

“ But there is nothing for us here 
but starvation,” I replied. “ It will not 
do for us to wait till our strength has 
become exhausted. We may have 
fighting to do.” 

Both girls looked troubled, but they 
readily recognized the necessity of ifti- 
mediate action. 

Elna released the mechanism by turn¬ 
ing a small lever hidden in a niche in 
the stone. 

“ Shall I bring down another disk ? " 
she asked. 

“ I think the better way will be to 
wait till one ascends on this,” I said. 
“ If you bring down another now, it 
may attract the attention of whoever 
is watching. I will go up first, arrive 
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unexpectedly, and may have a chance 
to dispose of the watchers while Desk- 
lit comes.” 

” Let me go first,” said Desklit. 

“ No, I will go first.” 

I took an affectionate leave of the 
two girls, for we had been drawn close¬ 
ly together during our short period of 
adventures, and stepped on the waiting 
disk. 

It immediately began to rise. I saw 
the three faces of my friends upturned 
and anxious as I entered the hollow 
pedestal above. The interior was to¬ 
tally dark. 

I remembered that when we had de¬ 
scended the opening made by the de¬ 
scent of the disk had been apparently 
filled immediately by a similar one 
coming into place somehow, to hide 
the loss. I supposed that this second 
disk would now disappear as I rose, 
bringing light, and making my escape 
from the interior of the pedestal easy. 

But no such thing occurred. In¬ 
stead, as I got fairly into the dark and 
narrow place, the disk on which I 
stood seemed weighted with lead. It 
could not rise, and I was held suspend¬ 
ed in total darkness and almost with¬ 
out air to breathe. 

Thus I remained for what seemed 
to me to be an hour, but which Desk- 
lit afterward told me was just three 
minutes. Then I suddenly shot up¬ 
ward, and as a flood of light burst upon 
me I sprang into the Room of Statues 
and leaped from the pedestal. 


CHAPTER XII. 

FROM TRIUMPH TO DESPAIR. 

Standing near the pedestal from 
which I had appeared as if by magic, 
was one of the sailors from the Wing, 
his face pallid from fear, and his hand, 
which held a pistol, shaking uselessly 
by his side. 

Without giving him time to recover 
I sprang upon him, knocked him down 
with the butt of the pistol I carried, 


stretched him on the floor and knelt 
on his chest. 

“ Let me up! ” he gasped. “ What 
sort of hellish place is this ? I was sit- 
tin’ on that flat thing when I felt it 
move and jiggle under me and got off, 
and then you popped out like a Jack- 
in-the-box.” 

“ Shut up! ” I ordered. “ If you 
open your mouth to make a noise I’ll 
shoot you like a dog.” 

In a moment another movement was 
heard, and Desklitt shot up into day¬ 
light. 

“ How did you find things ? ” he 
asked. 

“ I found this fellow on guard, but 
I’ve got him down,” I answered. 

“ Well, what shall we do with him? 
Bind him and leave him here? ” 

“ Let me up,” wailed the sailor. 
"IVe had enough of Pence and his 
infernal lies; There’s nary diamond 
in this place. I wish I was out of it. 
Why, there ain’t enough to feed a fam¬ 
ily, let alone a crew. What did those 
beggars eat, any way? ” 

“ There is plenty to eat if you know 
how to prepare it,” said Desklitt. “ I 
do not trust you. I think we will tie 
you up.” 

But there was difficulty in finding 
anything to tie him with. Everything 
in the place was stone. We could not 
very well dispense with our clothing to 
make gags and thongs. We did not 
know how long it would be before we 
had a chance to replace the lost 
articles. 

“ I will swear to stay here,” he said. 
“ Don’t hurt me. This business is get¬ 
ting rusty anyhow. Pence is diamond 
mad. I want to get home.” 

u Will you swear to stand here and 
give no alarm? ” I asked. 

“ So help me God! ” 

We left him there, and with his pis¬ 
tol and ours cautiously made our way 
toward the nave of the temple. 

“ Look! See what it means to be 
looked on as a harmless crank.” said 
Desklit. 
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The four Englishmen who had come 
to find the Great Royal Orchid stood 
in a bunch examining in speechless ec¬ 
stasy the beauties of the moonflower 
of Ameza. 

Professor Wisdom was the first to 
spy us. He rushed forward and 
grasped our hands. 

“ My niece! Have you seen her ? ” 
he asked. 

I was surprised that he could take 
time to ask after her, with the mQon- 
flower so near. 

“ She is safe,” said Desklit. “ That 
is, she is safe for the present. Where 
is Pence? ” 

“ Pence! He and his men are 
searching the place for diamonds. 
They are also searching for Lottie and 
that young priestess. They think the 
old woman took them away, but they 
are much puzzled by your disappear¬ 
ance. They spend the greater part of 
each day wandering through all the 
houses.” 

“ And have they used you well? ” 

“ We have nothing to complain of. 
The food is meager here. The blacks 
know how to prepare it, but there is 
little that suits an English palate. 
Some of the sailors shoot game in the 
forests, but it doesn’t go round. The 
last square meal we had was the Bra¬ 
zilian cats of Jadispiato.” 

We spoke to the others of the party, 
and wished they were young and ready 
for a struggle. We could have done 
much with four able allies. But these 
men were useless. They could not 
fight, nor could they be depended on 
to show craft or shrewdness. 

We left them and worked our way 
slowly and cautiously out of the tem¬ 
ple. We halted under the arch at the 
entrance, and surveyed the almost 
ruined city. 

Pence and Huskway, in their eager 
search for treasure, had demolished 
architecture. Houses were ransacked, 
slabs of stone overturned, statues up¬ 
set, and ruin seemed to be on every 
hand. 


Blacks moved here and there, but 
none of the men from the Wing were 
in sight. A black passed near enough 
for us to hail him in a low voice. He 
turned, and his eyes opened wide in 
astonishment when he saw us. 

“ Where are the white men ? ” I 
asked in as good Spanish as I could 
muster. 

I did not know what language these 
blacks used among themselves, but I 
knew that Spanish, or at least a mix¬ 
ture of Spanish and the tongue found 
native to the place long ago, had been 
spoken by the priests. I do not know 
whether the black understood me or 
not. He simply motioned for me to 
keep still and for us both to follow 
him. 

He led us to a house much inferior 
to the majority in appearance, and into 
this we hurried, not having met a sin¬ 
gle man from the Wing. But we did 
see, on entering, Pedro Gapo. 

“ ’Fore God! I’se glad to see you, 
Senor Keybu’n! ” he said, running to 
me and putting out his hands to clasp 
mine. “ Where dose lubly girls ? ” 

“ They are safe at present, Pedro,” 
I answered, “ but in a bad predica¬ 
ment. We have just left them to seek 
a way to rid ourselves of Pence and 
Huskway. We think if we could kill 
those two the rest of the men would 
stand by us. But where is Pence? We 
have just come from the temple and 
have not seen a white man save our¬ 
selves and the four Englishmen.” 

“ Das so ? ” queried Pedro wonder- 
ingly. “ Dat berry strange, senor. I 
keep mighty close in here, an’ see 
not’in’. I’se workin’ up a scheme to 
beat ’em, but it takes time fur git dese 
black folks tu’ned roun’ in dere no¬ 
tions. Some is wid me an’ some is fur 
stan’in* wid Pence. But I fotch ’em. 
I don’ know where Pence is. I ask dis 
lubber.” 

The same black man who had guided 
us to the spot, and who therefore 
might reasonably be supposed to be 
friendly, had come near. Gapo spoke 
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to him in a lingo we did not understand 
and received a reply in the same 
tongue. 

“ Tank de good God! ” cried Pedro, 
dancing up and down and waving his 
hands in the air. “ T’ank de good 
God! Senors, dat fool Pence jes’ dis¬ 
kiver de trap doo’ to de cellar, an’ 
ebery man jack of de crew go down fur 
hunt diamonds wid Pence. Dey t’ink 
dey fin 1 de hidin’ place.” 

“ Then there is no time to be lost,” 
I said. “ If they are in the cellar, we 
must hurry and shut them in there. It 
is a glorious chance.” 

Desklit started, and Gapo made as 
if to follow. 

“ No,” I said to him in a hurried 
whisper. “ You stay here. We can 
shut the door, and if anything happens 
to us, help the girls. Go to the wing 
of the temple to the left of the nave and 
you will find a lot of statues and empty 
pedestals. Get on one of them and it 
will sink with you. It will take you to 
the girls. Protect them, and give them 
food. Keep out of Pence’s way.” 

Leaving the negro open mouthed in 
astonishment, I followed Desklit. We 
ran to the temple, through the nave, 
and to that portion where the trap door 
to the cellar dungeons was located. 
We encountered nobody. 

The door was open. 

With a shout of triumph that came 
involuntarily from our lips we 
slammed the door shut and stood on it. 

“ Saved! ” cried Desklit, approach¬ 
ing nearer to excitement than I had yet 
seen him. “ We’ve got the hyenas 
caged! ” 


“ And now for a way to fasten them 
in and let them starve I ” I said exult- 
ingly. 

We felt and heard a terrific thump¬ 
ing on the under side of the door, and 
clasped each other’s hand in ecstasy. 

“ We’ve got ’em! We’ve got ’em! ” 
I shouted. “ Thump away, my 
hearties! ” 

And in response to my call they did 
thump. But the door would not 
budge. It was hard to raise alone; 
with two men on it it was immovable. 

Our enthusiasm grew. We laughed 
at the success of our trick. We saw 
nothing but a rapid flight and freedom 
before us. 

And then the dream was broken. 
From the nave of the temple came run¬ 
ning a dozen of the Wing’s men, who 
had not been with Pence in the cellar, 
but had been having a spree on the na¬ 
tive wine in another portion of the 
city. 

” Ho! It’s the boss! ” laughed one, 
and in their drunken fury, not giving 
me an opportunity to plead or reason, 
they began firing. 

Desklit and I replied, but they were 
twelve against two. Desklit’s right 
arm was struck and fell useless at his 
side. His pistol dropped, and as he 
stooped to pick it up with his left hand 
a bullet struck me in the knee and 
brought me down. 

Like a flash they were on us, and in 
another moment we were their prison¬ 
ers ; in the next Pence and Huskway, 
infuriated beyond sanity, were out of 
the cellar and looking down upon their 
two recovered prizes. 


(To be continued.) 


LOVE IS NOT BLIND. 

Love is not blind, but, seeing, 
He smiles, he beckons, pleads. 
They are the blind who follow, 
Unseeing, where Love leads. 


Emily Bram hall. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A RESORT TO TORTURE. 

A T Pence’s command we were taken 
from the place through the nave 
of the temple, and the four English¬ 
men, roused from their stupid contem¬ 
plation of the Great Royal Orchid, fol¬ 
lowed us with many an exclamation of 
surprise and pity. 

“ Surely, Captain Pence,” said Pro¬ 
fessor Wisdom, “ you will not resort to 
violence now, after being so kind to 
us.” 

“ The devil! ” growled Pence. 
“ You and your fool companions are 
very different cattle from these two. 
You couldn’t do us any harm. These 
fellows are our enemies. We’ll kill 
them sure, this time.” 

Pence and Huskway talked together 
a moment and then Pence spoke again. 

“ Take them to that place where we 
saw the old hag disappear,” he said. 
“ They must have come from there. 
We’ll make them disclose the mys¬ 
tery.” 

We were dragged into the room of 
the statues and empty pedestals, and 
there found the sailor who had been on 
guard still watching as if nothing had 
happened. 

He opened his eyes in astonishment 
when he saw the crowd enter with us as 
prisoners. 

u Have you been away from here, 
Sammon? ” asked Pence. 


“ No, sir,” was the reply. 

“ Has anything happened? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ You have not seen the old woman 
again? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Have you seen these men? ” 

“ I know them. They are Mr. Key- 
bum and Dr. Desklit.” 

“ Bah I I know who they are only too 
well. What I want to know is whether 
you have seen them today.” 

“ Not till you brought them in here,” 
said Sammon without hesitation. 

I breathed more easily. It was evi¬ 
dent that Sammon had meant all he 
said and was really disgusted with 
Pence and his search for diamonds. 

“ Has one of these infernal stumps 
moved yet? ” 

“ Not one, sir.” 

“ Well,” said Pence, turning to me, 

“ where the devil did you come from? ” 

“ That is a little secret I do not wish 
to share with you,” I replied. 

“ But by heaven, I’ll make you share * 
it! ” he roared in a rage. “ I am the 
commander here, and I’ll give you one 
chance for your life.” 

“ No chance,” growled Huskway. 

Pence went about examining the 
tops of the empty pedestals, but 
his superficial examination disclosed 
nothing. Had he mounted one and 
stood with both feet on the inner disk, 
he would have sunk to the secret room 
of the priests. 


* This story began in the December issue of The Argosy. The three back numbers will 
be mailed to any address on receipt of jo cents. 
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“ Take them outside! ” he roared, 
after failing to discover the secret. 

We were again taken through the 
nave, and set down on the public 
square before the temple. 

Pence and Huskway stepped to one 
side and held a lengthy consultation. 
When they returned, their counte¬ 
nances wore a ludicrous expression of 
mingled malignancy and craft. They 
were trying to appear in a friendly 
mood. 

“ Now, look here, Keyburn,” said 
Pence. “ You know my mettle, and I 
know yours. You don’t want to die, 
and I don’t want to kill you. You are 
young, full of ambition and love of life. 
There is no reason why, after all, we 
should kill you or your associate. All 
we want now is to find the two girls and 
the diamonds. 

** We believe that you know where 
the girls are hiding. We believe that 
you were in the same place, and that 
there are two ways of communicating 
with it. We know the old woman went 
down through one of those pedestals, 
but how she did it we can’t find out. 
You must have come out another way, 
and that way we want you to tell us. In 
return for this information we will 
grant you and Desklit your lives. 

“ I hope,” said Professor Wisdom, 
stepping forward, “ that my friend Key- 
bum is too brave to save his own life 
at the sacrifice of the safety and liberty, 
of two young girls.” 

“ Shut up, you fool! ” growled 
Pence. “ If you begin to meddle I’ll 
give you a dose.” 

“ No meddling is necessary,” I an¬ 
swered. “ Even if I believed you, 
Pence, I would not betray the secret to 
save my life. But I do not believe you. 
I know that after I had given you the 
information you ask and you had the 
young ladies in your power, you would 
kill both of us. You may do your 
worst. No words shall come from my 
lips to help you find them.” 

“ I’ll torture them out of vou.” 

“ Go ahead.” 


With a horrible calmness he went 
about it. Cords were tied tightly 
around my thumbs and to two stout 
sticks. He and Huskway each took 
one. By giving the sticks a few twists 
the pressure was brought on my 
thumbs and they too were twisted. The 
pain was not great at first and I main¬ 
tained my composure. 

“ Will you tell? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Twist!” 

They twisted again, and the bones in 
my th'umb joints were separated. 

The pain became excruciating. I 
quivered from head to foot. I felt like 
crying out, but bit my lips to remain 
silent. 

“Will you tell?” 

I shook my head. 

“ Twist!” 

“ I protest against this treatment of 
an American citizen! ” cried Mr. 
Hebard, rushing up to Pence. “ This~ 
outrage shall not go unpunished. We 
have seen enough of yoqr malicious¬ 
ness, Captain Pence. We have seemed 
to be stupidly acquiescent, but we can 
remain so no longer. Release this man 
at once.” 

Pence gazed at the speaker with an 
impudent stare, and then promptly 
knocked him down. 

“ I’ll give every one of you a thumb 
twist if you interfere.” 

At this threat there was considerable 
murmuring among Pence’s own men. 

“ It is going too far,” I heard one say. 

“ It was all right to kill {lie fools we 
found here, but this is like murder.” 

A blow from Huskway felled that 
speaker. 

My thumbs were now stretched to al¬ 
most twice their natural length, and the 
pain was almost insupportable. 

The interest of the entire party was 
centered in us. A hundred blacks gath¬ 
ered round, but they were not noticed 
by the men of the Wing. 

Most of the crowd stood with their 
backs toward the temple. I could look 
over their heads to the temple doors. 
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I fancied I saw a familiar figure glide 
through a crowd of blacks and disap¬ 
pear in the temple, but was not sure. 

It looked like Pedro Gapo. 

The blacks seemed to be divided in 
their sentiments. One half the crowd 
were evidently our sympathizers, and 
the other half still adherents of Pence. 

“ Twist again! ” commanded Pence. 

I think that time my thumbs would 
have been literally torn from my hands 
had not a diversion occurred. 

A scream was heard coming from the 
temple doors. All turned to see what 
was happening. 

The sailor Sammon came staggering 
out with blood running from a stab in 
his throat. His eyes were already 
glazed. He reeled like a dying man, 
and attempted to speak, but failed. 

He tried to point toward the room 
from which he had come, but his arm 
swung half way round a circle and he 
fell dead at Pence's feet. 

Both thumbs were released as Pence 
and Huskway leaped toward him. 

“ Sammon! Sammon! What was it? 
Who did this? " they cried. 

But the silent lips gave no answer. 

“ Follow me I " ordered Pence, and 
we were left alone as the entire throng 
crowded in through the temple doors. 

Even the four Englishmen went with 
them, so great was the overmastering 
excitement of the moment. 

Something had happened in the tem¬ 
ple—that was certain. 

Some one had murdered Sammon. 

Desklit and I were near enough to 
each other to converse. 

“ Who do you suppose killed that fel¬ 
low? " asked the doctor. 

“ Pedro Gapo. I thought a short 
time ago I saw him enter the temple. 
He has probably looked upon Sammon 
as an enemy and killed him to prevent 
an outcry. He has gone to the under¬ 
ground chamber." 

“ He has ruined everything," groan¬ 
ed Desklit. “ They will lie in wait for 
him and seize him. Then they will go 
after the girls." 


But Pence was too excited even to 
follow up his advantage at the right 
time. In a short time—perhaps a quar¬ 
ter of an hour—we saw the crowd re¬ 
turning, and this time poor Pedro Gapo 
was with it. 

They hustled him", with much jeering 
and cursing, to the space near Desklit 
and me. His eyes showed the whites 
as he glowered on his captors. 

“ Who was down there? " demanded 
Pence. 

“ Go fin' out," was the negro's an¬ 
swer. 

Pence took out his knife and slit the 
right ear of the negro. A gleam of hate 
showed in the wide eyes. 

“ Look out what you do, Pence," he 
said. “ Dere's more after me." 

“ I'll make you tell! How did you 
come to life after we killed you? " 

“ I've got nine lives like a cat." 

“ Then I'll take the remaining eight, 
and end you. Will you tell-me what is 
below the temple? " 

“ Yes, the earth." 

A terrible curse came from Pence's 
lips, and his knife played cruelly on the 
negro's face. Huskway joined in, and 
in a frenzy of hate and drunkenness, he 
slashed the fingers from the black 
hands, and cut the lips frightfully. 

“ End it! " said Pence, making a 
drive for the poor fellow’s heart. 

Gapo opened his eyes, which had for 
a moment closed. He saw the black 
faces of the former slaves around him. 

A shout came from him—a sentence 
containing about four words which no 
one but the blacks could understand. 

They answered him in the same 
tongue. 

A look—a dying look of awful sig¬ 
nificance rested on Pence, and Pedro 
Gapo fell dead. 

Hurling the black body to the 
ground, Pence led the way back to the 
temple. 

Desklit and I were again left alone. 

“ They will surely get the girls now," 
said Desklit. 

“ It is certain," I replied. “ I regret 
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the action of Gapo, but cannot find it in 
my heart to condemn the poor fellow. 
He died in our service.” 

“ I wonder what he called to the 
blacks.” 

“ I have no idea.” 

“ By the way, did the Englishmen 
come back when the men returned? ” 

I looked at him in astonishment, my 
mind trying to cover every moment of 
the episode. 

“ Now I think of it, I did not see 
them,” I answered. 

“ Have they been killed, do you sup¬ 
pose? ” 

“ No. In the excitement of the cap¬ 
ture of Gapo they would not be 
noticed.” 

“ Then where are they? ” 

In a short time the gang came back. 
Pence and Huskway were in a frantic 
rage. 

“ By all the furies in hell!” roared 
Pence, “ it is the mystery of sorcery. 
A nigger can go up or down through 
those pedestals, and we cannot make 
one of them budge.” 

“ 'St! That accounts! ” came a hiss¬ 
ing voice from Desklit. “ The English¬ 
men are with the girls.” 

Driven to the extremes of frenzy by 
his disappointments, Pence scarcely 
knew what he was doing. All his venom 
was heaped upon Desklit and myself. 
He chuckled in hideous glee as he made 
preparations for our punishment. 

“ You curs must know the secret,” 
he said. “ I am going to get it out of 
you. I'll see what a slow death will do. 
Here, bring stones this way.” 

None of the men seemed ter under¬ 
stand him. 

“ Bring stones to build a tomb!” 

A shout of joy from Huskwav was 
echoed by several of the men, and they 
began carrying the square building 
stones they had torn from houses in 
their mad search for diamonds. 

Under the commands of Pence a cir¬ 
cle was drawn. Stones w r ere placed on 
this, and a strong circular wall began 
to grow. 


When it was four feet high Desklit 
and I were placed inside. Our hands 
were freed, then our feet, so we could 
move about. The wall increased in 
height, and a dozen pistols covered us 
to prevent interference or an attempt 
at escape. 

“What is this devilish scheme?” 
asked Desklit. 

“We are to be entombed alive,” I 
answered. 

The walls were continued above our 
heads, and a beehive roof put on. We 
were in a solid prison, save for a small 
aperture left for communication. 

“ Now then,” said Pence, when it was 
finished, and speaking through the lit¬ 
tle window, “ we will amuse ourselves 
watching your dying agony. It is pos¬ 
sible when the pains begin to gnaw, and 
the thirst to drive you mad you will 
think better of it and tell us the secret 
of those pedestals.” 

“ To what purpose? ” asked Desklit. 
“We know you would take our lives 
any way.” 

“ But the girls would be safe, and 
now they will die alone of starvation.” 

“ They may die of starvation,” said 
Desklit, “ but not alone. Do you know 
what has become of your simple Eng¬ 
lishmen? ” 

Through the little window we saw 
Pence’s face turn white. 

“ The devils! They have gone! They 
were shamming all that simplicity to 
wait for a chance! Well, I’ll find them. 
Their escape will not help you.” 

Even near death as we were we could 
not help chuckling at the shrewdness 
of the Englishmen. All the time they 
had been in Pence's hands they had as¬ 
sumed the simple and half wild man¬ 
ners of monomaniacs. They seemed to 
care for nothing except to stare at the 
gorgeous Moon Flower. 

Simple minded they seemed to be to 
Pence, and harmless. Shoot they could 
not, for they had no firearms. They 
were scientific men, and not hunters. 
But now, when at last an opportunity 
had come, they had seized it with the 
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alacrity of the tried adventurer, and 
were undoubtedly in the underground 
chamber with Lottie and Elna. 

“ Admitting that they are shrqwd be¬ 
yond our expectations, and trusting 
that they are with the girls/’ said Desk- 
lit, “ what hope does it give us? We 
shall undoubtedly starve here, and they 
there. Would it not be better, after all, 
to disclose the secret and give the girls 
a chance for life in the hands of Pence 
and Huskway? ” 

“ It is not in our power/’ I said. 
“ We have no secret to disclose. If the 
Englishmen are with them, the girls 
think we are killed, for the Englishmen 
saw us ready for the slaughter. Elna 
will lock the mechanism of the works 
so that no matter what we told Pence, 
he could not get at them.” 

“ That’s so,” said Desklit. “ There’s 
nothing left but to die and trust to 
meeting them in another world.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

\ 

DEATH AT THE EEAST. 

We slept that night on the hard pave¬ 
ment of the public square, the strong 
walls around us shutting out all sounds, 
and even hiding from our sight the 
stars of heaven. 

We had not seen much of those same 
stars of late, and to one who has lived 
more than a week below ground the 
sight of the stars at night is a boon that 
cannot be appreciated by those who 
have the pleasure of gazing into the dia¬ 
mond studded vault every evening. 

It was fortunate for us both that we 
were young and had good nerves. It 
was also fortunate that Pence, in his 
eagerness to be cruel, had forgotten to 
separate us. The touch of the hand, 
the whispered word, the knowledge 
that each was near the other, did much 
to hold us firm. 

Solitary . confinement under those 
circumstances would have driven us 
mad. 

In the morning we were hungry. We 


peered through the little window, half 
hoping that Pence would relent and 
bring us food. But that worthy was 
pacing up and down before the temple, 
scarcely glancing our way. 

We saw Huskway and others of the 
crew at intervals, crossing the public 
square, and many of them gave our 
silent dwelling a curious glance. 

We saw many blacks hurrying to and 
fro, nothing in their demeanor giving 
evidence that the death of Pedro Gapo 
had in any way affected them. They 
were still acting in the capacity of ser¬ 
vants or slaves of the whites, and were 
now engaged, as we learned, in prepar¬ 
ing breakfast. 

The climate was warm, and Pence a 
man of good taste in matters pertain¬ 
ing to his own comfort. He had caused 
a table to be brought and placed in the 
cool recesses of the temple porch. Here 
the breakfast was laid for the crew of 
men who had been glad to eat sailor’s 
grub in sailor’s fashion but a few weeks 
ago. 

This arrangement not only served 
for coolness, but it gave Pence the op¬ 
portunity of keeping a continual guar^ 
at the entrance of the temple, he him¬ 
self trusting no one now that the Eng¬ 
lishmen had eluded him. 

The aroma of Brazilian coffee came 
to our nostrils, and the odors of the 
food the blacks had cooked. It required 
strength of will to keep us from call¬ 
ing out and begging for a morsel. But 
we knew we would not get what we 
asked for, so held our peace. 

The crew of the Wing, or what was 
left of it, seemed to enjoy that particu¬ 
lar breakfast immensely! They laugh¬ 
ed loudly, told ribald yarns, and drank 
deeply of the native liquor. 

We watched them enviously from 
our little prison window. 

“ A feast of Lucullus! ” said Desklit. 

I did not answer. Just then I was 
wishing that Elna and Lottie and the 
four Englishmen had a portion. 

We grew cramped, so long did we 
remain at the window watching that 
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bountiful meal. We turned away, and 
as the prison afforded us room to move 
about, we exercised a bit to get our 
blood into circulation. 

Desklit was the first to return to the 
window. 

“ By Jove! ” he ejaculated. “ They 
are going to sleep. They have drunk 
so much of that liquor, whatever it is, 
tjiat they are drowsy. See, Huskway’s 
head is drooping, and so are a dozen 
others. Pence seems maudlin, and 
wants to sing, but is too drunk.” 

I looked out. It was certainly a 
strange breakfast scene upon which I 
looked. Had it been a bacchanalian 
supper I would not have been surprised. 
But men do not usually drink them¬ 
selves stupid at breakfast. 

Yet these men were apparently very 
drunk—helplessly so. 

Not one of them had abstained suf¬ 
ficiently to control himself. 

One after another dropped calmly off 
to sleep. Their heads drooped, and 
we could see a peculiar half closing of 
the eyes. 

When they had been asleep for per¬ 
haps a half hour, a number of blacks 
joined the few who had been serving. 
One of these struck Pence a blow on 
the head. The captain rolled to the 
ground, and seemed stiff and uncon¬ 
scious of the blow and fall. 

A wild scream of exultation came 
from the blacks. 

“ My God 1 ” cried Desklit. “ Those 
men are not drunk! They are dead! 
The blacks have poisoned them. That 
was the dving message of Pedro 
Gapo!” 

A wild tumult was in my breast. At 
one sweep these black men had rid us 
of murderous enemies to the number 
almost of sixty. 

No longer did starvation stare us in 
the face. No longer would we be tor¬ 
tured by thoughts of the dying agonies 
of the two girls we had learned to love. 

We shouted to the blacks. They 
heard us. and with loud cries came to 
us. Their powerful arms tore away the 


top of our prison, and, without waiting 
for them to make a convenient way, we 
leaped out. 

A sqore of them fell upon their knees 
before us, and by their cries and ges¬ 
tures we knew they were assuring us of 
their loyalty. 

We expressed our gratitude to them 
in a jargon as near to the Spanish of 
Ameza as we could get, but though we 
felt more grateful to them than we 
could say, we had no time to waste. 

We rushed past the dead banqueters, 
all sitting in their chairs as if asleep, 
save Pence, and ran through the nave 
to the room of statue^ and hollow 
pedestals. With loud shouts of joy and 
triumph we leaped upon the two we 
had used before, and—stood looking 
horror stricken into each other’s face. 

The works were locked. We were 
free, all our enemies were removed, but 
the girls and the Englishmen were 
down in their luxurious retreat, now, 
apparently, destined to be a luxurious 
tomb. 

“ What shall we do? ” I cried. “ Here 
we are, with nothing to hinder us from 
walking off to join the Flora, and the 
owners of the Flora with our two sweet 
companions down in that grave.” 

“ Let’s think a minute,” said Desklit 
coolly, jumping down from the ped¬ 
estal. “ We can’t make them hear, 
that’s certain. We can’t open the works 
from above while they are locked be¬ 
low. The priests understood that busi¬ 
ness. It could be opened or locked 
from here, provided it was open there. 
But when they descended, and locked 
the thing, no one could open it from 
this end. We must get at them in some 
other way. I suppose we could make 
a hole through the floor.” 

“ It seems the only way,” I answer¬ 
ed. “ But see how long it will take.” 

“ I know, it will be a stiff job. But it 
is better than waiting for them. It is 
possible, of course, that one of the Eng¬ 
lishmen will come up to see how things 
are going. But there is nothing certain 
about H.” 
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“ No, and we have no time to lose. 
We must get,out of this while the 
blacks are friendly.” 

“ Well, we need strength, so must 
eat. Let's get the blacks to give us 
breakfast.” 

We made our wishes known to them, 
and soon had a good meal set before 
us. Then, with my knowledge of 
Amazonian Spanish stretched to the 
utmost, I told them to prepare a meal 
for those who would come. 

They understood, and set about it. 

More than that, many of them fol¬ 
lowed us to see what we were planning 
in the temple, and when they under¬ 
stood, they ran for iron bars. 

These were rude but very strong bars 
made from iron brought in small quan¬ 
tities from their own hills by the work¬ 
ers of Ameza, and fashioned into im¬ 
plements long ago for mining purposes 
when the diamond and gold diggings 
were still productive. 

They showed as much eagerness in 
attacking the solid flooring around the 
pedestals as we did, and the heavy 
blows of their bars must have been 
heard below. 

After an immense amount of hard 
work we managed to make a hole 
through the floor. It was not a large 
hole, but sufficed to call through. I 
at once threw myself flat and applied 
my mouth to the opening. 

“ Ho, down there! ” I called. “ Are 
you there Elna, Lottie, Professor Wis¬ 
dom? ” 

“ Whose voice is that? ”.I heard the 
answer. 

“ Mine, Keyburn's! We are all 
that's left now! The blacks have 
poisoned the entire crew.” 

“ Thank God! ” I heard the voice of 
Professor Wisdom say. “ But how 
shall we get up? ” 

“ Is not Elna there? She knows the 
works.” 

“ Elna is here, but after she locked 
the machinery, she became uncon¬ 
scious after being told you were being 
killed. She has not yet come to herself.” 

II A 


“ Heavens! ” I said to Desklit. 
“ Here’s a new trouble. Elna is un¬ 
conscious because they told her I was 
being killed.” 

A grin overspread his face. 

“ You're a lucky man,” he said. “ It 
isn't every chap who gets such love as 
that, and from a priestess, too.” 

With fresh vigor I attacked the floor 
and we soon had an opening large 
enough for us to let ourselves down 
through. We found plenty of grass 
ropes, and made a sort of fire escape 
with knots at regular intervals. This 
was let down and fastened, and I de¬ 
scended first. 

The four Englishmen were there, 
and my poor Elna lay on a couch, her 
lovely face as white as snow. 

“ Elna! ” I cried. “ Elna! I am 
here! I am not killed! ” 

“You can't do it that way,” said 
Desklit. “ Let me try.” 

I called up for the blacks to let down 
some water, and they quickly obeyed. 
Desklit worked over her for some time, 
and suddenly stepped back. 

“ Her eyes are opening—go to 
her-” he said. 

I knelt down by her side and took 
her hand in mine. Her beautiful eyes 
opened—rested on my face a moment— 
then closed again. 

“ Where am I ? ” she murmured. 

“ Here, under the temple, Elna,” I 
said. “ Don't you know me, Keyburn? 
I am alive, after all. Look at me.” 

She did look at me. And that look 
conveyed—what did it not convey to 
my palpitating, overjoyed heart? It 
told me that her love and she, herself, 
were mine. 

Elna was not able to leave the place 
for several hours, and Desklit, acting 
under her directions, released the 
works. He then ascended to the tem¬ 
ple and returned with the food the 
blacks had prepared. 

The Englishmen, as they ate their 
breakfast under these strange circum¬ 
stances so utterly unexpected by them 
when they set out to find the Great 
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Royal Orchid, showed themselves 
clever and ready to accept all circum¬ 
stances with coolness. 

They laughed as they recounted how 
they had assumed their simplicity for 
the benefit of Pence, knowing that if he 
suspected them of being other than 
pure cranks on the one subject of the 
Moon Flower, he would subject them 
to the same rigorous treatment he had 
given us. They had hoped by their 
craft to obtain an opportunity to help 
us. ( 

“ The world will be richer by this 
adventure/' said Professor Wisdom. 
“ We have had some sad experiences, 
it is true. We have been nigh unto 
death, and put up with some great in¬ 
conveniences. But we will take back 
with us plenty of the Great Royal Or¬ 
chids, and not only that, see what I have 
found/' 

He held up a yellow volume made of 
written paper sewed together and 
bound in dark cloth. 

“ I discovered this among the old 
books here," he said. “ It is a complete 
history of the first two hundred years 
of the existence of Ameza. It is writ¬ 
ten in Spanish, with which, fortunately, 
I am familiar. 

“ During this early period, Ameza 
was a prosperous and growing place. 
The Spaniards who arrived here first 
were a shipload who came over with 
the old conquerors, but their ship hav¬ 
ing been blown away ffom the fleet they 
made the best of it and sailed up the 
Amazon. They heard tales of yellow 
metal to be found in the mountains to 
the south, and landing near the Tapa- 
jos, they made their way through a 
country settled by Indians to this place, 
where they found a simple race of man¬ 
kind of black color. These they made 
slaves, and, having brought with them 
traces of Moorish influence, built the 
city of Ameza as you have seen it. 

“ The volume contains much that is 
interesting and valuable. Of course the 
degeneration of the race from a thou¬ 
sand hardy settlers to two hundred half 


mad fools is due to their continual in¬ 
termarrying as much as to the influence 
of the root of the Moon Flower, al¬ 
though that has undoubtedly strangely 
affected them. But a constant diet of 
almost anything will have some curi¬ 
ous effect. 

“ I shall take this with me, if the pre¬ 
siding genius of this place does not ob¬ 
ject." 

“ Elna? Oh, I fancy she cares noth¬ 
ing about it. She was a captive here, 
the same as ourselves. She was not of 
the race," I answered. 

“ I am glad of that," said the profes¬ 
sor, “ though it is a pity the race should 
have become so suddenly extinct." 

We made preparations to leave at 
once. Elna recovered her strength, 
and applied herself to the problem of 
disposing of the diamonds. 

“ While I suppose there is no doubt 
of my moral right to the ownership of 
the jewels," she said, “ I shall not take 
them all. I am going to divide them 
with the blacks who were the real own¬ 
ers originally of Ameza, and whose 
labors made the wealth a fact.” 

And this strange girl carried out her 
intention. Having taken the diamonds 
to the temple, she called about her a 
council of the black Amezans. 

She explained to them that she was 
going to leave, and that it would be 
necessary for them to select a ruler, as 
all their masters were killed. 

A great black fellow, ugly enough to 
look upon, but quite intelligent, was 
chosen king, and to him and his coun¬ 
cil their share of diamonds was handed 
over. 

And the unselfishness of Elna went 
still further. She insisted upon divid¬ 
ing the jewels with Desklit and Lottie, 
and even asked the Englishmen to take 
some. 

But most of these either had wealth 
enough or cared nothing for it, and as 
Desklit was to marry Lottie, all that 
was necessary was to divide what Elna 
had in two parts. This gave each of the 
two girls a considerable fortune, which 
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And so, hoping that some specialist 
of my honored profession may chance 
upon the story, and give it the consid¬ 
eration which I feel it deserves, I sub¬ 
mit the following: 

The spring of 1888 found me a young 
man of twenty seven, in possession of a 
good medical education, thoroughly in 
love with my chosen profession, and an 
unswerving determination to make a 
success of life, in the best sense of the 
word. 

I had a trim little office in a good part 
of the city, and an enameled door plate 
bearing the inscription: 

John Danforth, M. D., 

Office Hours: 4 to 6 P. M.; 

all I lacked was patients and patience. 

I solaced myself, during the interval 
of waiting, by reading frequently such 
maxims as, “All things come to those 
who wait,” “ Heaven helps those who 
help themselves,” and others of like 
significance. 

It was at an evening reception that I 
first met Colonel Kilgore. 

One of those senseless, crushing af¬ 
fairs which make one rail at society as 
it exists, before one goes, and come 
home to make rude speeches at one’s 
self for being such a fool as to go. 

I noticed him as a portly, rather fine 
looking man of fifty, with the compla¬ 
cent expression of feeling his own im¬ 
portance, and then I noticed him no 
more. 

Upon his arm was his daughter, a 
young girl of twenty, perhaps, with 
one of- the sweetest and most attractive 
faces I have ever seen. 

Not a beautiful face, strictly speak¬ 
ing, but more than beautiful. 

Earnest brown eyes, and a broad 
brow; a quantity of blonde hair, a 
straight nose, and a firm but sensitive 
mouth. 

This was my first impression of Leo- 
nice Kilgore. 

The day following the reception, I 
found my thoughts more taken up with 


visions of Miss Kilgore than was at 
all good for my peace of mind. 

In the evening I received an impera¬ 
tive telephone message asking me to 
call at once at number 405 Cedar 
Avenue. 

The telephone snapped to, before I 
heard the name, but recognizing the 
neighborhood as one of the best in the 
city, I started out. 

I was elated to receive a call from so 
fashionable a part of town, and such is 
the hopeful egotism of inexperience, 
that I saw myself at once at the head of 
a large and flourishing practice. 

405 Cedar Avenue proved to be a 
rather pretentious, modern house with 
a silver door plate; and I Was more 
pleased than a well regulated physician 
should be, to see that the plate bore the 
name of Kilgore. 

While I was removing my light over¬ 
coat and hat in the hall, Miss Kilgore 
came down the wide stairway. 

She was dressed in a floating robe of 
some soft, blue material, which was ex¬ 
ceedingly becoming, but intensified the 
pallor of her cheeks. 

She seemed anxious, and I noted 
with a thrill of pleasure that she looked 
relieved and glad to see me. 

She gave me her hand and said at 
once: 

“ Dr. Danfonth, my father has been 
ill since noon today. He hoped the 
attack would pass off, and so delayed 
sending for you. 

“ It is an old nervous trouble to 
which he is subject, and which often 
comes after he has been in a crowd. 

4t I fear yesterday’s reception is re¬ 
sponsible for this. 

“He has been quite well, and free 
from the attacks since last fall, and so 
rather insisted upon going yesterday, 
against my judgment.” 

“ What is the nature of the 
trouble ? ” I asked. 

“ It is apparently only a severe sick 
headache, but differing from it, too, for 
while it lasts, he cojnplains of the most 
intense and strange flashes of light, 
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which seem to cross his brain at inter¬ 
vals. Scenes of his past life and child¬ 
hood come up before him, or before his 
mental vision, in the most minute 
detail. 

“ Conversations, scenes, and faces 
which have been entirely forgotten for 
years, come to him, and stand out as 
plainly as if a vivid electric light had 
been turned upon that particular part of 
his memory. 

" Our old family physician in Balti¬ 
more advised a change of scene, and as 
father had business interests in Kansas 
City, we came West. 

“ He has been much better, in ’ fact 
almost entirely well, since we came 
here, and has not required any medical 
advice until today. He sent for you, 
because you were the only physician in 
the city he had met, and he does not 
like strange doctors ” 

And then she blushed, lest the frank 
admission was not quite polite, and 
catching my look, we both laughed, 
and were straightway upon an easier 
footing. 

I found the colonel in an excitable 
and nervous state, but free from the 
headache, and so leaving a quieting 
potion which I knew would give him a 
good night’s rest, I departed. 

Upon calling next morning, I found 
him up and apparently all right, in fact 
he met me himself at the door. 

He gave me a full and interesting 
account of the peculiar attacks, which 
had first appeared three years previous, 
and which had come at intervals ever 
since. 

He was much pleased at his good 
night of sleep, for which he gave me 
full credit, assuring me that whenever 
he had need of a doctor he should cer¬ 
tainly send for me. All of which was 
very flattering. 

I succeeded before leaving in gaining 
an invitation to call when I could find 
an evening at liberty. 

It is needless to say that I availed 
myself of the invitation as soon as I 
thought it in good taste to do so. 


The call was followed by many 
others, until it became the greatest 
pleasure of my busy life to spend the 
evening with Colonel Kilgore and his 
charming daughter. 

A steady increase of practice had 
begun or seemed to begin from the 
time of my first call upon the colonel. 

My luck had turned. Meanwhile I 
had found out all there seemed pos¬ 
sible to learn about the family. 

The colonel was a widower, a South¬ 
ern gentleman of good family, and of 
independent fortune, who had invested 
something in Kansas City real estate, 
at the time of the boom, and was now 
waiting to gain the fortune which the 
boomers had so sanguinely assured 
him must be the result of his invest¬ 
ments. 

Leonice was his only child. 

Not many months elapsed before I 
realized that I was hopelessly in love 
with Leonice Kilgore, and also that I 
had no right in the world to allow her 
to suspect the fact. 

I loved her too well to offer her my 
limited income in exchange for unlim¬ 
ited affluence. 

I made up my mind fully and de¬ 
cidedly that in silence only was my 
safety. 

But love is a wonderful fellow, and 
he laughs at prudence as well as at lock¬ 
smiths. 

That very evening, while we were in 
the conservatory, Leonice picked and 
gave me a bunch of carnations, which 
were filling the room with their fra¬ 
grance. 

As she did so, she happened to glance 
up; I was glancing down, and—well, I 
never knew just how or why it hap¬ 
pened, but five minutes after I noticed 
that the bunch of carnations lay on the 
floor, and that the heel of my boot was 
upon them. 

They were crushed and spoiled, but 
I took my arm from about Leonice’s 
waist, to pick them up, and place them 
carefully in my note book, and there 
they have been ever since. 
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The next day I had a long talk with 
the colonel. 

He was much more favorable to me 
than I had any right to expect he would 
be. 

He gave his consent to our engage¬ 
ment, only stipulating that we should 
wait for a year. 

Wheh I reported the result of this 
talk to Leonice, she did not look as 
overwhelmed with joy as I expected 
she would. • 

She seemed preoccupied and I found 
her eyes fixed upon me more than once 
during the evening, with an expression 
I could not understand. 

“ My dear Leonice,” I said finally, 
“ if you look so sad you will make me 
think you have repented of your bar- 
gain. 

She gave me a quick, troubled 
glance. 

Jack,” she said, 44 I must be frank 
with you, and yet it seems like being 
untrue to my father. 

“ In fact, by speaking freely to you, 
I shall disobey him for the first time in 
my life. He told me that I must not 
mention this to you, and it did not occur 
tQ him that I would do so against his 
direct command.” 

I was thoroughly alarmed. A hun¬ 
dred thoughts came into my mind. 

Had the old man embezzled, or worse 
yet—had he killed somebody ? 

These Southern gentlemen had, 
sometimes, very uncertain tempers. 
What could it be? 

” My dear child,” I said, taking her 
hand, “ it is your duty to tell me what 
troubles you. 

*• I should help you bear your an¬ 
noyances now, and not be shut out 
from them. Our love must not be 
clouded by any concealments.” 

And so with much hesitancy she told 
me the following fact: 

Colonel Kilgore was not only afflict¬ 
ed with nervous trouble for which I had 
been treating him, this was only a part 
of the malady. 

lie was also possessed of a peculiar 


trait of sensibility, whatever it could be 
called, which made him able to see the 
thoughts of those in the same room 
with him; and he could exercise this 
strange power at will. 

“ It may seem like a slight thing, 
Jack,” she finished, “ but you have no 
idea how very disagreeable it is. 

“ I have scarcely any privacy; even 
my thoughts are not my own, when I 
am with father. 

44 I cannot help wondering if you love 
me enough to undergo for my sake, the 
constant string of petty annoyances 
that this trait occasions.” 

I convinced her upon this point, and 
also that for her sake I could undergo 
anything. 

Then I said: 44 We will talk no more 
about it, dearest. 

4 The only difference will be, that I 
shall be at your side, to help you bear 
this, and other trials, which you used 
to bear alone. And now let us have 
some music.” 

She thanked me with a glance, and 
seating herself at the piano, began 
playing 44 Douglas, Douglas, Tender 
and True,” one of my favorites. 

I stood at her side to turn the leaves, 
and with my back to the door, I did not 
see or hear the colonel enter. 

When he spoke, I started, and was 
surprised to see him upon the other 
side of Leonice. 

” Fiddlesticks,” I thought, 44 why 
couldn’t the old crank stay away a # 
while longer? ” 

The colonel glared at me over his 
gold eyeglasses. 

As soon as the song was finished, he 
said, 44 Dr. Danforth, I am surprised, 
sir I That is scarcely the way for a 
young man to think of one so much 
older, and in his own house. Lam cer¬ 
tainly surprised, sir! ” ^ 

I tried to stumble through an apol¬ 
ogy, but he bowed stiffly and left the 
room. 

Leonice looked as if she wanted to 
cry, but laughed instead. 

44 You see how it is. Jack.” she said. 
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“ You will have to be always on your 
guard. I have learned to school my¬ 
self, but even I forget sometimes. 

“ One fortunate thing is, that the 
next time he meets you he may have 
forgotten all about this, and be as 
friendly as usual.” 

This comforted me greatly, but I 
went home in no very cheerful frame 
of mind. 

The next morning I sat busily writ¬ 
ing at my desk. 

I had promised the New York Maga¬ 
zine of Medicine an article on Hygiene, 
which I hoped would bring my name 
into some notice, as well as prove lu¬ 
crative. 

I had moved farther down town, as 
my practice now warranted my doing, 
and here the colonel often dropped in 
to see me during office hours. 

I was writing away at a furious rate 
when I saw his portly form approach¬ 
ing. 

“ Good mawnin’, good mawnin’,” he 
said genially, as he entered, without a 
trace of last night’s coldness. 

I pushed him a chair, saying, “ Come 
right in, sir; glad to see you,” but 
ejaculating mentally, “ you dear old 
bore I Heaven preserve a man from his 
friends! I wish I had put down the 
blind and locked the door. There goes 
that article for another day! ” 

The colonel rose hastily. 

“ I bid you good mawnin’, sur; you 
are not the gentleman I took you for, 
sur I I bid you good mawnin’ 1 ” 

And with the offended dignity of a 
man of the old school, he walked out. 

I was angry with myself, angry with 
the colonel, and thoroughly uncomfort¬ 
able. 

I took no pleasure in wounding oth¬ 
ers, and here I seemed to be offending 
this kind old soul every time I met him. 

The reflection forced itself upon me 
that there must be a great many un¬ 
guarded thoughts in the world. 

I- felt that I was no worse and no 
better than other young men of my ac¬ 
quaintance, but I had certainly fallen 
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into the habit of criticising others to 
myself. 

The article on Hygiene did not pros¬ 
per that day, and I spent a restless 
night. 

So matters went on. Hardly a week 
passed that I did not offend my pro¬ 
spective father in law, until the state of 
affairs became almost unbearable. 

Meanwhile I had given the colonel’s 
case much study and thought, but had 
arrived at no conclusion. 

It was a most strange and unique 
malady, unlike any I had been able to 
find upon record. 

The headaches, the flashes of mem¬ 
ory, and the peculiar mind reading, 
were all caused, I was sure, by an over¬ 
wrought state of the nervous system, 
but the remedy for the disease was as 
great a mystery to me now as at first. 

Matters finally reached the climax at 
a dinner party which the colonel gave 
for two of his friends from the South, 
who were spending a few days in the 
city. 

The colonel had gone into company 
very little of late; he told Leonice it 
made him tired to see the silly noth¬ 
ings a roomful of society people were 
thinking, even if they kept still. 

To me he never mentioned his mind 
reading. Leonice told me that he was 
very sensitive in regard to it, not wish¬ 
ing even the servants to suspect that he 
possessed this strange power. 

The dinner party was to be a grand 
affair. 

“ I’ll not have a single butterfly 
there,” he declared. 

“ They shall all be men of sense and 
of years. Staid gentlemen, who don’t 
know how to talk trivial nothings.” 

As his medical adviser I had said all 
I could against the plan, but he re¬ 
mained stubbornly firm. 

There were invited one ex-govemor, 
two celebrated lawyers, two doctors 
with enviable reputations, tw r o bank 
presidents, and two old friends from 
Baltimore. 

Leonice and I were the only voung 
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people, and I must say that I felt rather 
elated at this mark of his favor, for it 
proved, without doubt, that he still had 
a liking for me, in spite of my many 
offenses. 

The day at last arrived, and at the 
appointed hour I presented myself, 
rigged out in all my best finery. 

Leonice, I knew, rather dreaded the 
dinner, for there was a new butler on 
hand, a Frenchman with a scowling 
face whom I did not fancy in the least, 
and she was not at all certain as to the 
serving. 

But he understood waiting at table 
to perfection, and so her fears in that 
direction were groundless^ for every¬ 
thing passed off smoothly. 

The two physicians patronized me in 
the most approved style. The ex-gov¬ 
ernor looked at me through his gold 
eyeglasses when I was presented, and 
said: “ Oh, yes, sir, yes, sir, I have 
often heard of you, sir; quite so! ” in 
so hearty a fashion that I knew at once 
he had never heard my name. 

I think it was certainly the most 
prosy meal I ever attended. 

I realized that society light talk has 
its uses. 

Leonice tried, with my feeble aid, to 
better it a little at first, by a witty re¬ 
mark to the ex-governor, but it fell 
quite flat. 

He looked at her blandly, and said: 
“ Ah, quite so! ” and we subsided into 
silence. 

The two doctors got into some 
learned discussion, and prosed on and 
on. 

The ex-governor and the lawyers al¬ 
most came to words over some extinct 
point of law; while the two Southern 
gentlemen and the colonel compared 
Baltimore and New York city, much to 
the detriment of New York. 

The dinner was six courses. I had 
been up all of the night before, and had 
been busier than usual all day, so by 
this time I was so tired that I was al¬ 
most desperate. 

“Old duffers,” I thought, “ with their 


stale old jokes. I wonder if they will 
ever stop and go home. How dull peo¬ 
ple can be and not suspect itl The 
colonel looks half asleep.” 

Just here I caught his eye, and saw 
that he looked like anything but sleep. 

He was glaring at me angrily, and I 
became aware that my reflections were 
not as respectful as they should be. 

Even then, I did not feel the ap¬ 
proaching result. As we passed into 
the reception room the colonel whis¬ 
pered : 

“ I wish to speak with you.” 

I followed him into the hall. 

He took my hat from the rack and 
handed it to me. 

“.There, sur, is the door,” he said; 
“ this is more than I can excuse. You 
can insult me, but not my friends in my 
house,” and giving me no chance to 
reply, he returned to the reception 
room. 

I waited for a moment, hoping Leo¬ 
nice would come out, but she did not, 
and as I was very angry myself by this 
time I departed. 

Next day I indited a carefully worded 
note of apology to the colonel, but it 
was returned unopened. 

Two letters to Leonice received the 
same fate; the third day came a letter 
from her. 

She said that I must see that matters 
could not go on in this way. I should 
only make her more miserable by at¬ 
tempting to see her again ; begged that 
I would feel as she did, that it was best 
for us to consider the parting final. 

And so this chapter of my history 
was over, but not forever, as subsequent 
events proved. 

I buried myself in business and 
worked early and late. I began to be 
known as a physician of some impor¬ 
tance, and as the author of a certain 
treatise upon “ Nervous Diseases,” 
which had received some flattering 
attention. 

I grew to look old for my years, and 
a little line of gray hair showed above 
my temples. 
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I was totally unlike the genial young 
fellow I used to be, and I deplored the 
change. 

I was irritable and easily excited, all 
of which I know now was the result of 
overwork, late hours, and the severe 
tension upon all my faculties. 

Every busy physician has come to 
just this point in his experience. If it 
were possible, I should prefer to leave 
out thie next page, in giving this truth¬ 
ful record, for it is greatly to my dis¬ 
credit. 

I drank deeply, and often heard whis¬ 
pers to the effect that I was going to 
spoil a fine career by the habit; and 
caught glances of pity, and not a few of 
contempt. 

I had no intimate friends, and 
wanted none. 

One evening at the club I quarreled 
over a game of whist with a certain 
Rankin Mathers, a great favorite and 
a man twice my age. 

We were undoubtedly both to blame, 
but in my angry ill temper I made some 
ugly speech about settling with him 
later, and left the club. • 

I never saw him again. 

On his way home that night he was 
assaulted and murdered, and the follow¬ 
ing day I was arrested. 

All the evidence was against me. 
The room had been full when I made 
my absurd threat. The case seemed so 
clear that I almost doubted myself if I 
were innocent. 

Time went by, until it was within 
three weeks of the date set for the 
trial. 

I seemed to be in a strange stupor. 
Those w'ho had interested themselves 
for me were doing all they could to find 
proofs of my innocence, 

The days passed; it lacked now only 
two before the trial. 

And then I was suddenly and unex¬ 
pectedly released. 

It came about in this way, and I can 
tell it best in Leonice’s words: 

“ I was feeling very miserable, Jack, 
but trying to keep up for father’s sake. 


“ I could not help feeling that you 
would be acquitted, for I knew that you 
were innocent, Jack.” 

Oh, this faith of woman! 

“ We had talked repeatedly at table 
about the affair. Indeed, we could 
talk of little else. But that day Jock- 
quin, who had been with us two years, 
and was an excellent butler, happened 
to stand just back of my chair, and 
facing father. 

“ Suddenly I saw father grow white, 
and I thought he was going to faint, 
and sprang to his side. 

“ 4 Only my old trouble,’ he man¬ 
aged to say. ‘ Get me to my room/ 
This Jockquin and I did. He kept his 
eyes closed, and did not speak again 
until I had sent Jockquin for the doc¬ 
tor. 

“ As soon as we were alone, he called 
me to him. 1 Leonice,’ he whispered, 
‘ send at once for Governor Trenton, 
at once, do you hear, at once / I did so, 
and the governor reached the room a 
half hour before the doctor. 

“ Father told us that he had only pre¬ 
tended the illness; and that he had kept 
his eyes closed, because he dared not 
meet Jockquin’s eyes for fear of be¬ 
traying the awful secret, which he had 
just learned. 

“ As Jockquin stood behind my chair 
father had happened to glance at him, 
attracted by the' ugly expression upon 
his face. 

“ He saw, to his horror, what was 
passing in the butler’s mind, and knew 
him to be the. murderer of Rankin 
Mathers. 

The governor arranged all the de¬ 
tails, and by the time Jockquin had 
returned with the doctor, there were 
men waiting to arrest him. 

He was not told how his guilt was 
known, but allowed to believe that all 
had been discovered. 

As the governor thought he would 
be, he was frightened into a full con¬ 
fession of the horrible affair. 

It seems that he had been years be¬ 
fore in Mr. Mathers’ employ in France. 
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He had at that time been convicted 
of a theft, of which he affirmed he was 
innocent, and had served five years in 
the penitentiary. 

He had vowed to have revenge upon 
Mr. Mathers, who had been instru¬ 
mental in having him punished. 

After coming to America, he drifted 
West, and finally one day met his old 
enemy upon a street in Kan-sas City. 
He had ever since only waited his op¬ 
portunity. 

The man never knew that he had 
convicted himself. 

After it was over, the colonel had a 
long and dangerous spell of sickness, 
brought on by the nervous strain of 
that hour of waiting, the fear that the 
man would not confess his guilt—for 
he knew that his mind reading would 
have no weight before a jury. 

It was at this time that Leonice sent 
for me. 

He was sick for three weeks, and I 
had little hope of his recovery. 

But doctors are liable to make mis¬ 
takes as well as other people. 

When he began to get better, we 
planned that the other physician should 
take charge of the case, as I feared 
seeing me would excite him. 

But one day he surprised me. I was 
mixing his medicine by the bedside, 
when he suddenly opened his eyes. I 
had no chance to escape. 

He looked at me with mild curiosity, 
and then spoke, feebly: 


“ You are the doctor, I suppose? ” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“ Have I been very sick? ” he asked, 
again, after an interval of silence. 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“ I fear my daughter will be ill, with 
all the care of the moving, and my sick¬ 
ness. Have the^goods come from Bal¬ 
timore yet? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ the house is all ar¬ 
ranged. Miss Kilgore has excellent 
help and is quite well. If you will 
promise not to talk, but let her, I will 
send her to you for five minutes.” 

I went out and posted Leonice, who 
was listening in the hall. 

From this time the colonel steadily 
improved. 

I thought that with returning 
strength he would recognize me, but he 
never did. The three years of his life 
in Kansas City were a blank. 

What seems even more strange to 
me, is the fact that he has never since 
had any return of the nervous attacks 
to which he had been subject before 
his illness, and his power of mind read¬ 
ing is gone. ' 

Though it served me a good turn, I 
cannot help being glad that my 
father in law cannot know every one’s 
thoughts at will. 

We are the best of friends, for Colonel 
Kilgore gave a hearty and kindly con¬ 
sent to my suit, when, several months 
after, I asked him, for the second time, 
for the hand of his daughter Leonice. 


NATURE’S ART. 

Though I am poor, and cannot buy 
The rare, time mellowed things of Art, 

God keeps an open gallery 

Of glories for the poor in heart 
Whose walls are hung with grander show 
Of color than old Titian knew, 

With outlines Michelangelo 

Wronged in the best cartoons he drew! 

Maurice Thompson . 


































The Land of the Central Sun. 

BY PARK W1NTHROP. 

The tale of a strange rescue, followed by an introduction to an extraordinary country and 

a peculiar people. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

The sailing ship Garden City, bound from San Francisco to New York by way of the Horn, has for 
passengers Bert Livingston and his sister Lily, son and daughter of the owner, together with their friends 
John and Louise Winton. Struck by a severe storm, the vessel is sent far to the south out of her course, 
and finally brings up on an ice field, after losing overboard all except the four passengers and one sailor, 
Tom Applegate. Although they are in no immediate danger, and are comfortably fixed so far as provisions 
are concerned, there seems small chance of ultimate rescue, as they are already out of the track of vessels 
and drifting nearer to the pole all the while. Finally a strange air ship appears above them, different 
from anything of the sort they have ever seen. 


CHAPTER VI. 

A STRANGE MACHINE. 

“ r p HAT must have been what we saw 

1 with the searchlight/' 5 said Jack. 

“ I wonder what they intend to do. 
You don’t suppose they would go away 
^nd leave us ? 55 asked Lily anxiously, as 
the air ship continued to circle around 
in the air above them. 

“ Not if they are human/ 5 replied her 
brother, “ and I see no reason to think 
they are anything else. That machine 
looks, though, as if it had been con¬ 
structed by something superior to hu¬ 
man skill, for certainly there is no vis¬ 
ible machinery to account for its evolu¬ 
tions. 55 

While he was speaking the air ship 
had floated gently to a position directly 
over them, and then it began to settle 
slowly until it was about thirty feet 
above the deck. 

The castaways breathlessly awaited 
the next development, and, fortunately 
for them, their suspense was not of long 
duration, for the girls especially were al¬ 
most at the point of collapsing from the 
tension on their nerves. 

The air ship remained stationary for 
a period of five minutes, during which 
time Bert and his companions noted that 
on that portion of the flying machine 
which was visible to them there were 


large convex glass ports of bull’s eyes at 
distances of about ten feet from each 
other. 

The thing was about one hundred 
feet Ion", and about twenty feet in 
diameter. It was perfectly smooth 
with the exception of the bull’s eyes, and 
the exterior was of a neutral gray color, 
being constructed apparently of some 
metal with a dull finish. 

“ I feel,” said Louise in a whisper, “ as 
if some huge animal were staring at me 
with a score of eyes.” 

“I guess that’s pretty nearly just 
what they are doing,” responded Jack. 
“ We ought to be giving them some kind 
of a signal,” and he took out his hand¬ 
kerchief and waved it at their unknown 
observers. 

As if in answer to this, a section in 
the bottom of the air ship about three 
feet square was opened, and the wide 
mouth of an aluminum megaphone was 
thrust out. 

“ Hello, down there on the ship! 55 
cried out a voice in English. 

“ On board the air ship! 55 yelled back 
Bert. “ For God’s sake, can’t you take 
us off?” 

“ You needn’t talk so loud,” replied 
the voice in low but distinct tones. “ We 
can hear by the aid of the megaphone as 
well as talk through it. Just use an 
ordinary conversational tone, and tell 
to any address on receipt 


* This story began in the July issue of The Argosy, which will be mailed 

of 10 cents . 
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me all about yourselves. How you came 
in this fix, how many of you there are, 
and just who each one is.” 

" Great Heaven! You’re not going to 
leave us here, that you should want so 
many particulars! ” cried Bert. 

" The quickest way of arriving at an 
understanding,” replied the voice, "is 
to answer my questions promptly.” 

The tone of this request was such that 
Bert saw it would be futile to argue the 
matter, and so he proceeded to give a full 
account of the party and of their ad¬ 
ventures. When he had finished the 
voice replied: 

" That’s very good and satisfactory as 
far as it goes. Now I want you to tell 
me about your early lives, where you at¬ 
tended school, and what your pleasures 
were? ” 

" Those are devilish funny questions 
to ask before they undertake to rescue 
us,” said Bert in a whisper to the others. 

" Not so funny as you think,” replied 
the voice. 

Apparently the megaphone magnified 
the lowest tone until it was plain to the 
ear at the other end. 

"I beg pardon,” said Bert. "That 
was not intended for your ears.” 

"Never mind,” answered the voice, 
" but go on with your story, and make 
it as full as possible.” 

So Bert continued with a fairly full 
biography of himself and friends, wind¬ 
ing up with a general indorsement of the 
sailor Applegate, of whose history he 
knew nothing. 

Numerous questions were asked by 
the voice from the air ship, and the an¬ 
swers were evidently satisfactory, for 
finally the aerial navigator said: 

"Very well. Get your personal be¬ 
longings together and prepare to come 
aboard.” 

" I wonder if he expects us to bring 
our trunks,” whispered Lily. 

" Yes, bring your trunks, and any¬ 
thing else you want,” came the answer, 
and aH hands went below to comply with 
this request. 

Tom Applegate, who had but little 
personal baggage, concluded to appro¬ 
priate the captain’s chest, and as the 
sailor and the late captain were about 
of a size the former was much the 
gainer by the exchange. 


The men hurried the trunks and hand 
baggage to the deck, where they found 
that a square, box shaped car had been 
lowered from the air ship. 

" Load the baggage in first,” came the 
order from above. 

It took three trips of what Jack called 
the elevator to get the baggage up, and 
when the car came down the next time 
instructions were give for two of the 
men to enter it. The ladies were to 
come next, and lastly the remaining 
man. 

" Our rescuer is showing some con¬ 
sideration in that arrangement,” re¬ 
flected Bert. He was wise enough to 
forego uttering his thoughts even in a 
whisper. 

He motioned to Applegate to accom¬ 
pany him, and entered the car, leaving 
Jack with the girls below. As soon as 
they were in, the car glided swiftly up 
and through the open hatch in the bot¬ 
tom of the flying machine. 

The men gazed around them with the 
keenest curiosity. 

They found that the elevator had 
come up through a well in an inner 
corner of an apartment about ten feet 
square and seven feet high. It was well 
lighted by one of the bull’s eyes which 
they had noticed from the outside, and 
the wire cable by which the car was 
hoisted ran out through a hole in the 
ceiling. 

The baggage which had preceded 
them was piled up at one side of the 
room, while near the elevator stood a 
man dressed in black. 

This individual at once riveted their 
attention. They looked at him first in 
silence, and then with a sort of awe. 

The latter feeling was not caused by 
anything forbidding in his aspect, for 
his countenance and demeanor were al¬ 
most benign, but rather by the air of 
masterfulness which sat upon him, and 
the look of deep intelligence which came 
from his eyes. 

In fact, as Jack afterwards expressed 
it, he seemed to look you through and 
through at a glance, and to take your 
measure so accurately that it made you 
feel very small indeed. 

This remarkable man smiled faintly 
as they gazed at him, and then in a low, 
musical voice said: 
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“ Welcome to the Meteor, Mr. Liv¬ 
ingston, and you, too, Sailor Applegate. 
I trust that we shall be able to make you 
comfortable during your stay with us. 
Pray step out of the ear in order that it 
may descend again for your compan¬ 
ions.” 

As they complied with this invitation 
the master of the strange craft pressed a 
button in the wall, and the car descended 
again. Glancing through the open well 
at their feet, they saw it reach the deck, 
where Jack immediately helped the girls 
in. 

Then their strange host pushed an¬ 
other button, and the car swiftly ascend¬ 
ed, being guided in some strange manner 
so that notwithstanding the fact that it 
was raised by but a single cable it did 
not twist or turn in the least, but shot 
straight into the well as if it had been 
running on guide bars. 

“ Welcome to the Meteor, ladies,” said 
their host, bowing low. “ I trust your 
stay as my guests will be a pleasant one. 
Allow me to introduce myself as Mon- 
tavo. I am called the baron sometimes, 
and have just claim to the title, but I 
prefer to be called plain Montavo. 

u No thanks, ladies,” he continued as 
he saw that the girls were about to 
speak. “ Let us get your remaining com¬ 
panion up, and then we must be off at the 
earliest possible minute, for there are 
grave dangers still ahead of us. Later 
I shall have the pleasure of explaining 
things to you, but for the next few hours 
I must ask you to excuse me.” 

He then touched the bell for the ele¬ 
vator to descend. Montavo next touched 
another button, a door at one end of the 
room flew open, and a little creature 
w r hom they first took to be a child came 
gliding in. 

A second glance show ed that the new¬ 
comer was a beautifully formed dwarf, 
not more than three feet high. 

The little man had a pleasing and in¬ 
telligent countenance, a beautiful pink 
and white complexion, and his head was 
covered with closely curling blond ring¬ 
lets. 

As to costume, he was dressed entirely 
in deep blue, wearing a closely fitting 
jacket which ended at his slender waist, 
tighj; knee breeches, and long stockings. 

u Oh, what a beautiful little crea¬ 


ture ! ” exclaimed Lily, under her 
breath. 

Montavo, who had overheard the re¬ 
mark, smiled slightly, and addressed a 
few words in a soft but unknown tongue 
to the dwarf. Then he turned to his 
guests and said: 

“ I shall have to leave you for the time 
being to the care of Breeze. You will 
find him very attentive, but I am afraid 
that you will not learn much from his 
conversation. I must now go, however, 
to navigate the ship,” and with a bow 
the baron departed. 

Breeze, who had smiled and bowed to 
the ladies when his name was mentioned, 
now glanced through the elevator well, 
and, seeing that Jack was safely stowed 
in the car, he touched the button which 
started it up. 

When it arrived at the top he touched 
still another button and the hatch below 
the car slid into place. 

Then he motioned to the little party 
to follow him, and started out of the 
door by which the baron had left. 

“ Well,” said Bert, “ this is a curious 
reception, and a still more curious craft. 
What in conscience’s name makes it go? 
That is what I would like to know.” 

“ Isn’t Baron Montavo a curious sort 
of a man ? ” remarked Lily. “ He looks 
like a poet, a general, and an actor all 
rolled into one.” 

“ I wish I’d had a look at him,” said 
Jack. “ He seems to have made a won¬ 
derful impression on you all. What’s 
he like? ” 

There was no time then for the answer 
to this question, for, following the lead 
of the dwarf, the party went up a narrow 
staircase in single file, and the sight that 
met their eyes temporarily absorbed all 
their interest. 

The stairway ascended from the 
middle of the air ship towards the side, 
and at the head was a large plate glass 
mirror placed at an angle so that they 
could see their own reflections. 

At the top they made a sharp turn to 
the right, and found themselves in the 
corner of a spacious saloon. 

From the size of the room, the new 
arrivals concluded that it was the main 
cabin of the air ship, and surely the 
cabin of no millionaire's pleasure yacht 
was ever more sumptuously appointed. 
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The room was twenty five feet long, 
and extended the full width of the ma¬ 
chine, which made it at its widest part, 
three feet above the floor, nearly twenty 
feet broad. 

It was finished entirely in mahogany, 
with lounges, divans, and chairs up¬ 
holstered in red plush. On each side 
were three port holes of bull’s eyes of a 
diameter of about a foot and a half, the 
bottom part of which was even with the 
floor, while above them, near the ceiling, 
were an equal number of similar ones. 

These were all of extremely thick 
plate glass. Midway between were two 
more at about the level of the eye of a 
man standing up. 

In the center of the cabin a sort of 
dome rose to the top of the air ship, and 
here were three more of the port holes. 

Through these any one in the cabin 
could clearly see what was going on out¬ 
side in all directions, except directly be¬ 
neath them, and that this point of view 
had not been neglected our friends soon 
discovered, for, being attracted towards 
the middle of the cabin by two wells 
closed in by circular railings, they ap¬ 
proached them and gazed down. At the 
bottom of each was another port hole, 
and they could distinctly see the field of 
ice below. 

They saw more than this, too, for di¬ 
rectly beneath lay the wreck of the 
Garden City. 

Their glimpse of her was a passing 
one, but they saw from the distance at 
which she lay that they were rapidly 
rising straight up into the air. 


CHAPTER VII. 

FLYING THROUGH THE AIR. 

At this point the dwarf touched Bert 
gently on the shoulder, and the whole 
party turned. Breeze bowed gracefully 
several times, and waved his hands 
around the apartment in a way which 
said as plainly as words could have done: 
“ Please make yourselves at home. 
Everything you see is at your disposal.” 

He then pointed to several push but¬ 
tons arranged around the wall, and sig¬ 
nified in pantomime that they were to 
use them in case they wanted anything 
they did not see. 


Then with another bow he retired 
through a door which opened at the mid¬ 
ship end of the cabin. 

“ Well, this beats anything I ever 
heard of,” cried Bert, and the others 
were of the same opinion. 

“ Look,” cried Lily. “ There is a 
piano, and see the books! ” 

Of the latter there were several hun¬ 
dred volumes, all handsomely bound, and 
in a music case near the piano they found 
a fine collection of standard music, to¬ 
gether with many new pieces. 

Bert stepped to one of the wells and 
looked down. A mile or more below 
him he could see the glittering field of 
ice, yet the air they breathed was the 
balmy air of the earth at spring time, 
and they could feel no sense of motion. 

“ This beats any form of traveling I 
ever indulged in,” said Jack, who had 
followed him to the well. “ It doesn’t 
seem possible that we are moving, and 
yet you can see that we have gone a long 
distance up in the air. I wonder what 
direction we ara taking.” 

“ I’ll give it up,” answered Bert, “ but 
I suppose we are headed towards the 
north. Let's see if we can find out.” 

They ran around to the various win¬ 
dows, and finally succeeded in locating 
the sun. 

They could catch but the faintest 
glimpse of it in the direction of the mid¬ 
ship section of the ship. They looked at 
each other a moment in bewilderment, 
and then Jack said: 

“ Which is the front end of this thing, 
any way, and which way are we going? ” 

"I’m blessed if I know. You can’t 
tell anything from the motion, and 
there’s nothing to see except clouds. 
Some of them seem to be going one way 
and some another, so that’s no crite¬ 
rion.” 

“ What about the ice field? ” 

“ It’s a long way off, but perhaps we 
can see something on it that will give 
us an idea of the direction in which we 
are moving,” and they both returned to 
the railed in well holes. 

At first they could make out nothing 
but the sheen and glimmer of the ice, 
but presently they caught sight of hum¬ 
mocks which cast a shade, and soon they 
decided that they were in the forward 
part of the ship. 
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That brought the sun on the starboard 
quarter. 

“What time is it?” asked Jack, at 
the same time pulling out his watch. 

The timepieces of both men registered 
eleven o’clock. 

“ Day or night? ” asked Jack. 

“ Why, night, isn’t it? But then how 
can it be night with the sun so high? I 
guess it must be day.” 

At this point the girls joined in the 
conversation. 

“ I’m sure it’s night,” said Lily. “ It 
was morning when you started for the 
ice cliff, and it must have been six o’clock 
when you got back.” 

“ It seems to me,” said Louise, “ that 
it’s nearly noon. Times goes so fast 
with the sun up all the time that you 
can’t tell where one day begins and the 
other leaves off, but I’m sure it’s day¬ 
time.” 

“ The sun is certainly as high as it 
usually is at noon,” observed Bert, med¬ 
itatively, “ but then you must remember 
that we are a mile or 60 up in the air, and 
that makes considerable difference.” 

“ Here’s a curious kind of clock on the 
bulkhead,” said Applegate, who had 
been inspecting the cabin in detail. “ It 
says it’s twenty three o’clock! ” 

“ That settles it then,” exclaimed 
Bert. “ It’s eleven o’clock at night, for 
that must be a twenty four hour clock, 
and so it now lacks an hour of midnight.” 

“Then we must be going south!” 
cried Lily in alarm. 

“It looks that way,” assented her 
brother. “ I wonder what Baron Mon- 
tavo means by such a course. It’s time 
he made that promised explanation. I 
think I’ll try to find out what has be¬ 
come of him,” and the young man 
pressed one of the push buttons. 

He had scarcely taken his fingers from 
it and turned around when the door 
opened and the smiling dwarf appeared. 

“Where’s the baron?” asked Bert. 

The dwarf made a gesture which indi¬ 
cated that he did not understand what 
was said to him. Then all hands sur¬ 
rounded him, and made gestures to the 
earth, the heavens, to the front, and to 
the rear, and many more until the poor 
dwarf was utterly bewildered. He tried 
to talk to them in his own tongue, but of 
this they understood not a word. 


Finally Bert started towards the door, 
but the dwarf laid his hand on his shoul¬ 
der and shook his head. Then he made 
gestures which they took to indicate that 
he would go for the baron, and left them. 

Bert started to follow him, but the 
dwarf had closed the door behind him, 
and when the young man tried it he 
found that it was locked. 

“ Here’s a pretty how-de-do,” he said. 
“ It looks as if we were prisoners.” 

“I think the door locks itself,” put 
in Tom Applegate. “I tried it while 
that dwarf was in here, and it was surely 
locked then.” 

“ Well, I don’t like it a little bit, but 
I suppose we will have to make the best 
of it. I suppose the baron’s intentions 
are all right. Of course they must be, 
for he could have no other object save 
humanity in taking us aboard this air 
ship.” 

“That’s so,” replied Jack. “He 
would have left us on the ship unless he 
intended to save us. I don’t suppose 
he’s cruising around the South Pole for 
his health, and if he has business, I don’t 
suppose we ought to expect him to give 
it up just to take a lot of castaways di¬ 
rect to New York. He’ll certainly take 
us back to civilization in time, and if this 
air ship is half as fast as she is steady, 
it won’t take many days for us to get 
there when once we are started in the 
right direction.” 

“You’re talking sense. Jack,” said 
Lily, “ and I agree with you exactly. I 
am very thankful that we have escaped 
from that wrecked ship, and those ever¬ 
lasting fields of ice. Nothing could be 
worse than they were.” 

“ Those are my sentiments, too,” put 
in Louise. “ I had lost all hope of ever 
getting home, but now I feel sure that 
we will arrive there in good time.” 

“ Well,” exclamed Jack, “ I’m sure as 
shooting of one thing, and that is that 
I am as hungry as a polar bear. I wonder 
if it isn’t most supper time, or dinner 
time, or any other time when they set 
out a meal. If the table of this flying 
hotel is as good as its furnishings, I 
would like to find it out about now.” 

This wish was soon to be gratified, for 
before the young man had ceased speak¬ 
ing the door opened and Breeze reap¬ 
peared, accompanied by another dwarf, 
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exactly like him in dress and general ap¬ 
pearance, but not quite so large, and 
lacking in that look of beaming intelli¬ 
gence which characterized the counte¬ 
nance of their first diminutive acquaint¬ 
ance. 

Breeze carried a folded note in his 
hand which he gave to Bert with a bow, 
and the other dwarf proceeded to clear 
off the books and writing materials that 
cumbered the long table which stood be¬ 
tween the two railed wells. Bert opened 
the note, which read as follows: 

Baron Montavo presents his compliments to his 
gnests aboard the Meteor. He regrets that, as the 
only navigator aboard the ship, he finds it impossi¬ 
ble to join his new friends at once, but he cannot 
leave his post for some hours yet. Supper will be 
served in the cabin at once, and Montavo advises 
that as soon thereafter as his guests desire they 
retire for some needed rest. Breeze will attend 
upon them and see that they have all that they need. 
In tiie morning Montavo hopes to explain all matters 
desired. In the meantime he extends his profound- 
est consideration. 

" That’s not so bad,” said Bert when 
he had finished reading the missive 
aloud. " I guess the baron is a trump, 
after all, and I’m certainly as glad as 
Jack is that he is going to give us some¬ 
thing to eat.” 

In a short time the table was laid with 
the finest of linen and the most brilliant 
of silver and sparkling of cut glass, and 
a few moments later the viands were 
brought on. 

The supper was a regal one, consisting 
in part of broiled birds about the size 
of quail, but of a more delicate flavor, 
and of an entree which Jack, who was 
something of a bon vivant , pronounced 
superior to anything he had ever tasted, 
but what it was made of none of them 
could surmise. 

They were equally at sea regarding 
the wines, of which there were two kinds, 
one a still wine of a rich, fruity, but 
wholly strange flavor, and the other a 
sparkling wine, something in the nature 
of champagne, but with a peculiar fra¬ 
grant bouquet and an indescribably sat¬ 
isfying taste. 

"If this is a sample of the fare on 
board the Meteor,” said Jack as he 
sipped his coffee and lighted a cigar, 
" I’m sure I don’t care how long the voy¬ 
age lasts. Delmonico isn’t in it with the 
steward of this air ship. The dishes are 
all strange to me, though, the only 
6 a 


things having a natural flavor are the 
coffee and cigars. I’ve never had better 
of either, and that’s a fact.” 

" What curious bread they served, 
too 1 ” added Lily. " It wasn’t like any¬ 
thing I ever tasted before, and it cer¬ 
tainly wasn’t made out of wheat flour,” 
and so they continued to discuss the sup¬ 
per in terms of admiration until the men 
had finished their cigars. 

Then Bert yawned and remarked: 

" Don’t you think it is most time we 
retired? ” 

" Well, push the button,” responded 
his sister, " and I have no doubt that we 
shall be shown to palatial staterooms. 
Nothing would appear to be impossible 
aboard this fairy craft.” 

Bert pushed the button and Breeze at 
once appeared. 

He seemed to divine their wishes at 
once, and with his usual graceful bow 
motioned them to follow him. They im¬ 
mediately rose to do so, and the dwarf 
conducted them through the door which 
led in the direction which they had con¬ 
cluded to be towards the stem of the 
ship. 

This door opened into a passage about 
twenty feet long, on each side of which 
were two staterooms. The dwarf threw 
open the doors to all of them, and signi¬ 
fied by signs that they were all at the 
disposal of the baron’s guests. 

"You see,” said Lily, looking first 
into one and then into another, " I was 
right in saying that we should be shown 
to palatial staterooms. Could anything 
be prettier than these? ” 

The staterooms were well worthy of 
the admiration of the girl. They were 
about eight feet by ten in size, and were 
finished in a wood resembling curly 
birch. 

Each room contained a three quarters 
size silver or aluminum bedstead, and the 
upholstery and curtains were of pale 
blue silk. In addition to the bed, each 
room had a divan, one chair, and every 
other requisite that a traveler could 
need. 

"They are too sweet for anything,” 
exclaimed Louise, "but they make me 
feel very dirty and shabby.” 

" Well, you can soon remedy that, for 
I see they have brought our trunks up. 
There is yours in the farther room, and 
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there is Lily’s in the one next to it. So 
you can proceed to put on your prettiest 
gowns as soon as you choose. Here are 
our trunks in the staterooms across the 
hall. But where/’ he continued, look¬ 
ing again through the four staterooms, 
“ is the captain’s chest which Applegate 
appropriated?” 

The chest was certainly nowhere to be 
seen, but its disappearance was soon ac¬ 
counted for by the dwarf, who, noticing 
their search, smiled and bowed and 
pointed to the door which opened from 
the further end of the passageway, 

Then he tapped the sailor on the 
shoulder and beckoned him to follow. 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Bert. “We 
are not going to be separated in that 
way. You stay with us, Tom. You can 
have one of the staterooms just as well 
as not.” 

“ Oh, no,” exclaimed the sailor, “ I 
should be vastly uncomfortable in those 
fine cabins, and would much rather go 
where the baron wants me to. He 
doesn’t mean me any harm, but he knows 
that I am not a fit associate for you and 
the ladies.” 

“ That’s all bosh,” said Bert. “ You 
were good enough a companion for us on 
the ice floe, and I guess you are good 
enough here.” 

“ But I don’t want tor stay,” was the 
reply, and the sailor was so visibly un¬ 
comfortable over the prospect that they 
finally let him have his own way. 

The dwarf, who had waited passively 
for their discussion to cease, now 
started for the door again, and Tom fol¬ 
lowed him. 

When he had departed, the others 
talked the thing over again among them¬ 
selves, and came to the very wise conclu¬ 
sion that it was better not to irritate 
Montavo by interfering with his ar¬ 
rangements as long as they appeared to 
be harmless, and this removal of the sail¬ 
or looked as if it had been arranged for 
their comfort. 

When this matter was settled to their 
satisfaction Lily said: 

“ I am not the least bit afraid of the 
baron, who seems to me to be a very nice 
man, but it will be rather lonesome 
sleeping alone, and so I propose that 
Louise and I occupy one cabin. She can 
get what she wants out of her trunk, and 


then you boys can take her room. We 
will feel safer with you on the same side 
of the passageway, and then if anything 
happens we can pound on the wall be¬ 
tween.” 

This struck them all as a suitable ar¬ 
rangement under the circumstances, and 
so was carried out. 

Before retiring the young men ex¬ 
amined their room with care. 

The ceiling, which was about eight 
feet high, was prettily decorated, and in 
the center was a cluster of electric lights 
which, of course, were not needed at the 
present time. 

In the middle of the cluster was a 
small ventilator, and immediately be¬ 
neath it in the floor was a register of the 
same size. Putting his hand to this, Jack 
was able to detect a small stream of air 
entering the room. 

As he stooped over he took a breath 
of it, and immediately called his friend’s 
attention to the fact that it was ex¬ 
tremely fresh and pure, and had a pleas¬ 
ant piny fragrance. 

“ Now I think of it,” said the latter, 
“ I remember noticing similar ventila¬ 
tors and registers in the main cabin. 
They account for the pleasant atmos¬ 
phere that pervades the ship. There 
must be some scientific way of supplying 
it, for it can’t come from the outside at 
this altitude. We must be so high that 
the rarity of the outer air would be un¬ 
comfortable.” 

“ Yes,” replied Jack, “ I noticed how 
pleasant and balmy it was, but I did not 
stop to speculate how it became so. The 
whole outfit is so wonderful that I am 
prepared to accept anything that comes 
up as being just what we ought to ex¬ 
pect. 

“ Now here is this running water, for 
instance,” pointing to the washbowl. 
“ How the master of the craft contrives 
to carry enough water to make it pos¬ 
sible to use it in this way I do not know, 
but I would be much surprised never¬ 
theless if it should give out. Montavo is 
certainly a wonderful man.” 

“ Well, I’m tired enough to turn in. 
I see there are heavy shades which may 
be pulled over the port hole, but for my 
part I think I had rather have the light 
coming in. It will seem more natural, 
and I don’t think it will keep me awake.” 
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With this Jack agreed, and they were 
soon in bed. Either the light from the 
port hole or the exciting experiences of 
the day kept them awake for some time, 
but at last they sank into slumber, and 
for hours they slept the sleep of the 
young and tired. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

LIFE ON THE METEOR. 

When at last they awoke, Bert looked 
at his watch and was surprised to see the 
hands pointing to two o’clock. Then 
he looked around the stateroom in a be¬ 
wildered way for a moment. 

“ I thought I had been having a very 
pleasant dream about being rescued by 
an air ship, and having a glorious sup¬ 
per,” he said, “ but it seems that it is all 
real, or else I am still in the dream.” 

“ Well, if you are dreaming I must be 
with you in the dream, for I can swear 
that we are aboard an air ship, and the 
recollection of that supper is vivid 
enough to make me long for breakfast. 
But say, old man, your watch can’t be 
right, for it certainly isn’t two o’clock,” 
and Jack pulled out his own watch from 
under the pillow. “ It is, though, for 
mine says the same thing. There must 
be something in this air that makes one 
sleep well.” 

They both got up, and after a sponge 
bath dressed themselves in fresh clothes 
and felt decidedly like new men. After 
this they went out into the passage and 
knocked on the door of the girls’ state¬ 
room. 

“ It’s time you folks were getting up,” 
cried Bert. " It’s two o’clock and after, 
and I think it must be pretty near break¬ 
fast.” 

" We’re all dressed, and will be out in 
a minute,” called back his sister. " Wait 
for us in the cabin.” 

So the young men went into the 
saloon, and were more than pleased to 
see that the table was already set for a 
meal. 

"The baron doesn’t intend that we 
shall have any cause for complaint,” said 
Jack. "He seems to*anticipate our de¬ 
sires. I wonder where we are now.” 

“ You seem to be wondering at a good 
many things in the last twenty four 


hours,” laughed his companion, “ but if 
you are curious why don’t you look out 
of the windows and see, though I don’t 
think you can tell much with a field of 
ice below and nothing but clouds or sky 
in the other directions. Let’s take a look 
any way,” and, following his own sugges¬ 
tion, he made the round of the port 
holes. 

As he had said, there was nothing but 
sky above and around them, but when he 
looked down through the well holes a 
different sight met. his eyes. 

Where before there had been nothing 
but a vast field of ice, there was now 
open water, and above this the air ship 
was skimming at a height of only about 
two thousand feet. 

“ We must be getting into a warmer 
climate, by the looks of the water,” he 
said. 

Then they both studied the position 
of the sun, and looked at their watches 
again. As a result they could but con¬ 
clude that they were still flying rapidly 
in a southerly direction. Then they 
gazed down through the bottom ports 
again. 

" Look there 1 ” cried Jack. “ Do you 
see that enormous iceberg? ” 

" Indeed I do. It’s a monster, and 
what a curious shape, too. I thought 
icebergs always rose to a sort of pinnacle, 
but this one seemed flat on top, and it 
was certainly five hundred feet high.” 

He said “ was ” because while he spoke 
the air ship had left the berg behind, 
and they could no longer see it. They 
continued to watch, however, and in a 
few minutes they sighted another berg 
fully as large as the other. 

This, too, was soon lost to sight, for 
the ship was proceeding at more than 
railroad speed. Others followed in quick 
succession, and they had counted eight 
before their attention was attracted by 
the appearance of the girls. 

Bert touched one of the push buttons. 

A moment later Breeze appeared and 
in his hand he carried a note. It was 
from Montavo, and conveyed his com¬ 
pliments. It also stated that he hoped 
to be able to join them at dinner at eight 
o’clock. 

In the mean time he hoped they would 
be able to amuse themselves, and if there 
was anything they wanted they had 
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merely to ring, and if the resources of 
the ship afforded it, it should be theirs. 

" Very kind in him,” commented 
Bert. “ What we want most at present is 
something to eat, and next we would like 
our curiosity satisfied, but I suppose we 
shall have to wait till dinner time for 
that” 

Then he looked at the smiling dwarf 
and pointed with a speaking gesture to 
the table. Breeze bowed and withdrew, 
and a moment later the second dwarf ap¬ 
peared bearing a tray. 

He made several more trips, and then 
announced with a wave of his hand that 
breakfast was ready. It was both a 
dainty and a generous meal, and the 
little party became quite merry during 
the repast. 

Breakfast over, they examined in more 
detail the library of the air ship. While 
this consisted mainly of scientific works, 
there was a fair sprinkling of the stand¬ 
ard authors, and piled on one of the 
divans were a dozen volumes of the latest 
fiction. 

"It looks as if these had been pro¬ 
cured especially for us,” said Louise, 
" but I’m too excited to do much read¬ 
ing today. I wonder if there would be 
any objections to our having a little 
music? ” 

"I should think not,” replied Bert. 
" The baron said that everything in the 
ship was at our disposal, and that cer¬ 
tainly includes the piano. Do play 
something for us.” 

Thus appealed to, Louise sat down. 
She was a fine musician, and was able to 
play a good many pieces without the 
aid of notes. The acoustic properties of 
the air ship were wonderful, and never 
had the quartet heard such music from 
a piano before. 

"It’s wonderful,” exclaimed Jack, 
" to think of us up here in mid air calmly 
listening to the music of the masters 
and flying through space towards we 
know not where at the rate of sixty miles 
an hour. It seems like a dream.” 

It was certainly very pleasant, and 
made the afternoon pass quickly. After 
Louise had exhausted her repertoire she 
turned to the new music, and was soon 
playing selections from the latest operas 
interspersed with rag time and the pop¬ 
ular songs of the day. 


As eight o’clock approached the little 
party began to watch anxiously for the 
appearance of the master of this strange 
craft. A short time before the hour 
Bert, who was gazing down through one 
of the wells, uttered an exclamation. 

" The air ship is no longer in motion,” 
he cried, and such indeed was the case, 
for a couple of hundred feet below them 
they could distinctly see the flat, plateau¬ 
like top of a gigantic iceberg. 

From the after well they could make 
out nothing but this surface, but going 
to the forward aperture they could see 
the edge of it, and discovered that it 
rose from a lower field of ice and not 
from the water. Though they watched 
for several minutes, the same edge of 
the berg or ice mountain remained in 
view, proving conclusively that the air 
ship was at rest. 

Their attention was distracted from 
their observations by the opening of a 
door and, turning, they were just in time 
to greet the baron. 

" Good evening, my young friends,” 
he said. " I am sorry to have seeming¬ 
ly neglected you, but the sailing of the 
ship was of the first importance, and it 
was impossible for me to pay my re¬ 
spects earlier. I hope you have been* 
made as comfortable as the circum¬ 
stances permitted.” 

"We could have asked for nothing 
more,” replied Bert, "and we wish to 
thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts, both for rescuing us and for your 
hospitality since.” 

" Don’t be too grateful until you learn 
the extent of your obligations,” returned 
Montavo. " I hesitated somewhat about 
taking you from the icebound vessel, for 
I knew that it would be impossible for 
me to carry you at once to a point from 
which you could reach home, and it was 
only because it seemed to me that your 
position was absolutely hopeless that I 
took you aboard the Meteor. Answer 
me one question, please. Did you con¬ 
sider that you had any hope whatever 
of rescue from your position?” 

" Not one in a million,” replied Bert 
frankly. " If you hadn’t taken us off we 
might have kept alive and drifted 
around in the polar sea for months, per¬ 
haps for years, but we should have per¬ 
ished at last.” 
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“ But what do the other members of 
your party think? ” 

All agreed that Bert had voiced their 
feelings, and that each had assumed a 
semblance of courage merely to keep the 
others in heart. 

" Your position was even worse than 
you imagined,” said the baron, “ for you 
were in a portion of the Antarctic Sea 
where a current or eddy sets strongly 
towards the south in summer time, and 
the whole field of ice in which your ves¬ 
sel lay embedded was drifting straight 
for the South Pole at the rate of nearly 
two miles an hour. 

" You would never have reached the 
pole, however, but the field which you 
were on would have become attached to 
the immense circular ring of ice which 
surrounds it, and there in the intense 
cold which prevails during the winter 
you would undoubtedly have been frozen 
to death; that is, provided you lived that 
long.” 

The girls shuddered, and Bert replied: 

"Your information only makes us 
the more grateful to you. Any ^ate 
would be better than remaining on the 
Garden City, and even if it took us years 
to reach home we would still be under 
everlasting obligations to you.” 

As the young man made this state¬ 
ment, a peculiar smile flitted over the 
features of their host, but no one but 
Louise observed it. It was but a mo¬ 
mentary flash, and the baron instantly 
replied: 

“ The obligation is not so one sided as 
you think, for I am greatly pleased to 
have your company, and though I can¬ 
not do all that I would for you, I am 
glad to know that you feel I have been 
the means of bettering your position. 
But here comes the dinner, and we had 
better wait until the meal is over before 
discussing the subject further.” 

The dinner was a course affair, lasting 
for over an hour, during which time the 
baron kept them most delightfully en¬ 
tertained by his conversation. 

That he was a learned man there could 
be no doubt, and he had an illuminating 
way of presenting scientific facts which 
made them as entertaining as fiction. 
His remarks on physical geography, es¬ 
pecially such as pertained to the South 
Pole, were deeply interesting, and the 


little he said about electricity caused his 
hearers to open their eyes in wonder. 

He did not confine his conversation to 
scientific subjects, but talked with evi¬ 
dent knowledge about the recent great 
happenings in the world, of some of 
which his hearers had not before heard. 

“ You must have been in the civilized 
parts of the globe since we left San 
Francisco,” said Jack. 

“ Yes, I have been to New York and 
back since I first sighted your disabled 
vessel,” replied Montavo. 

“ Then it was your air ship whose 
searchlight we saw, and against whose 
side we fired a rocket? ” cried Bert. 

u Yes, it was the Meteor. I know you 
wish to ask why I did not rescue you 
then. You think I might easily have 
taken you to New York with me, but 
such was not the case. For reasons 
which you cannot now understand, it 
was impossible to have taken you aboard. 
If I had, your fate would have been a 
thousand times worse than if you had 
been left for good upon the ice. But let 
us not talk of that. You are safe pow, 
and have, I hope, many long years of 
happiness ahead of you.” 

For a long time they sat talking on 
general topics as the men smoked their 
cigars. 

"I should have told you,” said the 
baron, “ that your sailor companion was 
doing nicely. In fact, he has been asleep 
most of the time since he left you.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack, “ I asked Breeze in 
pantomime how he was, and he replied 
by placing his head on his arm and clos¬ 
ing his eyes, so I supposed that he was 
asleep. It’s wonderful how these sail¬ 
ors can sleep when they get a chance, 
and how long they can keep awake when 
they have to.” 

“ That reminds me, Baron Montavo,” 
said Lily. "I want to ask you if you 
have been awake directing the ship ever 
since we came aboard. You certainly 
look as fresh as if you had just risen.” 

" I will have to answer both yes and 
no to that question,” replied their host, 
with a smile. “ I have been on duty all 
the time, and for many hours before, but 
I have not been awake much more than 
half the time.” 

“ Why, how can that be? ” exclaimed 
the girl in wonderment. 
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“ It does look like a queer statement, 
but it is a fact nevertheless. I have in 
the pilot house a very comfortable reclin¬ 
ing chair in which I can sit and see very 
clearly through the point of the air ship, 
which is constructed entirely of very 
heavy but very clear plate glass. To this 
chair is attached a delicately adjusted in¬ 
strument which indicates at once the 
slightest deviation of the ship from her 
course, either to one side, up, or down. 

“ When such a deviation occurs, the 
attachment I speak of sends an electric 
shock into the chair, which would rouse 
the soundest sleeper into instant action. 
When I feel the need of sleep, and con¬ 
ditions permit, I take the ship to such 
an altitude that there is no danger of 
meeting with any obstruction, set the 
course carefully, and put the governing 
attachment into operation. Then I 
lean back and go comfortably to sleep, 
confident that I shall be aroused in case 
my services are needed. Is it not per¬ 
fectly simple? ” 

“ Simple enough in the telling, I ad¬ 
mit, but it must be a wonderful instru¬ 
ment.” 

“ Not nearly so wonderful as some 
others we have on board, but perhaps 
you would like to be shown over the ship 
and see them for yourselves? ” 

There was no mistaking the delight 
and satisfaction with which this propo¬ 
sition was accepted, and, escorted by 
the baron and Breeze, they started at 
once. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A STARTLING DROP. 

“ I will not attempt to explain the 
principles which enter into the construc¬ 
tion of the Meteor,” said the baron as he 
led them towards what they had decided 
was the prow of the ship, “but will 
merely show you some of the parts and 
explain what they do. 

“ In the first place I may say that 
there is no bow and no stern to this ship 
in the sense that they are different from 
each other. The ship not only travels 
equally well in either direction, but it 
is necessary to reverse it at least every 
twenty four hours, and to run it an equal 
amount of time in each direction. The 


reason for this lies in a double motive 
power. Each set of what for your 
understanding I will call motors, though 
they do not move, is exhausted by move¬ 
ment in one direction and charged by 
movement in the other, so that by work¬ 
ing them alternately I always have the 
power of one of them at my command.” 

“ The motive power of the ship has 
been a great mystery to me ever since I 
first got a good view of her,” said Bert. 
“ There are no fans, screws, or planes 
that I could see; in fact, no exterior 
mechanism whatever, and how you get 
the motion is beyond my understand¬ 
ing.” 

“ It well may be,” replied the baron, 
“ and I doubt if I can explain it in a 
manner to make it much clearer. The 
mind trained scientifically can under¬ 
stand that the telephone transmits sound 
to a distance over a wire, and that the 
phonograph preserves and reproduces 
the human voice and other sounds; but 
why these instruments do so will still re¬ 
main to us a mystery. 

“J'he same thing is true about the 
different appliances which enter into the 
construction of this air ship. The mo¬ 
tive power is furnished by five large 
masses of a peculiar material, partaking 
somewhat of the appearance of storage 
batteries, but having magnetic powers of 
a most extraordinary character. Two 
of these masses are situated at each end 
of the ship, and through their magnetic 
character, when a certain kind of elec¬ 
tric current is sent through them, draw 
the ship in the direction towards which 
that end is pointed. 

“ When it is desired to reverse the 
ship, it is necessary to call into action 
the power mass at the opposite end. 
Both these power masses are double, 
having a right and a left lobe, and when 
one only of these is acted upon electri¬ 
cally that end of the ship is drawn to the 
right or left as the case may be. When 
opposite lobes at opposite ends of the 
ship are started at once, the effect is 
that the ship is whirled around as if on 
a pivot in the center. 

“ This, you can readily perceive, 
makes the steering very easy, for all 
parts of the power mass are controllable 
from either pilot house. These power 
masses I cannot show you, for they are 
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inaccessible, but as there are no working 
parts to them they would not prove in¬ 
teresting.” 

“ I can understand all that after a 
fashion,” said Jack, “but what I can't 
understand is why the air ship does not 
sink to the earth.” 

“ The reason for that,” replied the 
baron, “ lies in the fifth power mass. 
That is located above your staterooms 
and over a portion of the cabin, and 
when acted on electrically in a peculiar 
manner it becomes repellent to the 
earth. It thus overcomes the effect of 
gravity, and the ship rises to a height 
proportionate to the strength of the 
electric current which has been turned 
upon the power mass.” 

“ Could you take the Meteor up to the 
stars or moon ? ” asked Lily. 

“ No, the limit of this ship is about 
ten miles, but I have another one under 
construction which will go to a far 
greater height; how far I do not know. 
But, come, let me show you the ship. 

“ This narrow room which opens out 
from the main cabin is the chart room, 
and in front of it is the pilot house. 
These are the same at both ends of the 
ship, although the chart room does not 
open out from the main cabin at the 
other end, but from my personal cabin, 
which lies just beyond your staterooms.” 

The baron opened the sliding door 
leading into the pilot house, and they 
all crowded in. 

It was a conical apartment, the ten 
feet at the end being entirely of glass, 
and in the center hung a powerful 
searchlight which could be directed any¬ 
where in front within an angle of ninety 
degrees. Back of this crystal cone there 
was a metal floor with a rug upon it, and 
on this rug was the reclining chair of 
which Montavo had spoken. 

On each side, above and below it, all 
within easy reach of the occupant of the 
chair, were scores of push buttons, 
levers, and other appliances for direct¬ 
ing the motions of the ship as well as for 
numerous other purposes. 

“ Prom this point,” said Montavo, 
“ I can control every little detail in con¬ 
nection with the machine, even to ma¬ 
nipulating the searchlight at the other 
end or those at the top and bottom of 
the ship. I can also set in motion or 


stop the liquid air machine and its dif¬ 
ferent attachments, and the ozone con¬ 
denser. The electric lights are equally 
under control. The electricity, by the 
way, is generated by our motion through 
the air, and there is always an ample sup¬ 
ply for lighting, heating, and cooking.” 

“ It must be dreadfully hard to man¬ 
age the ship, with all those buttons and 
levers,” said Louise. 

“ It would take some study to learn 
the uses of all of them, and a great deal 
of practice to be able to manipulate 
them so as to control the ship safely, but, 
after all, most of them are auxiliary. By 
that I mean that I do not ordinarily use 
them in navigating the ship. 

“ I did when it was first constructed, 
and even now they are essential, for the 
general governing appliance, which is 
my latest invention, is a very delicate 
instrument and occasionally gets out of 
order. When that happens I have to 
fall back on the levers and buttons, and 
that, too, sometimes, without an in¬ 
stant's loss of time. The governor, by 
which all the motions of the machine 
may be controlled, is that little flat bar 
directly in front of the chair.” 

He pointed to a flat bar of polished 
wood about a foot long, an inch wide, 
and half an inch thick which was placed 
like the top of a letter T on a perpen¬ 
dicular cylinder of about four inches 
diameter. 

“ That's a very simple device to do so 
much work,” said Bert. 

“ The visible part of it is simple 
enough, but the concealed mechanism 
is complicated, and as I said before, its 
adjustments are very delicate, but it is 
so arranged that any of you, should you 
attempt to pilot the ship with it, would 
almost instinctively do the right thing. 

“ For instance, when it is thrown into 
operation by that small lever in this side 
of the cylinder, you would from your 
position in the chair press the bar for¬ 
ward to start the machine in that direc¬ 
tion, and then to stop it you would pull 
it back to its former position, while to 
back, you would pull the bar towards 
you. A roller on a toothed rack would 
hold it with sufficient firmness in any of 
a dozen positions. 

“ To turn to the right you would 
simply pull the right hand side of the 
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. bar towards you, and to turn the other 
way, you would pull the left. To ascend, 
you would twist the bar so that its for¬ 
ward edge was higher than the after one, 
while to descend you would reverse the 
process, the amount of the turn in each 
case governing the extent of the angle.” 

“ That is beautifully simple,” said 
Bert, “but I think I should be rather 
nervous if I were to try it.” 

“Doubtless you would, but with an 
hour’s practice it would come easy. 
Without it, a month’s practice would 
hardly fit you to control the ship. But 
come, you have seen all this part of the 
ship, and perhaps you would like to see 
my cabin.” 

All expressed a wish to do this, and 
the baron led the way back through the 
main saloon and through the passage¬ 
way between the staterooms. He paused 
before one of the staterooms, and, open¬ 
ing the door, said: 

“ Do you see that funnel shaped open¬ 
ing at the head of the bed? That is con¬ 
nected with an automatic telephone sys¬ 
tem which extends all over the ship. 
Perhaps you noticed a similar funnel at 
the top of the pilot house. That switch 
button within easy reach of any one in 
the bed will call up any desired one of 
ten stations, or rather, I should say, will 
put you in connection with any one of 
them without making any noise either 
here or at the other end of the line. 

“ You make the call by simply speak¬ 
ing, and the apparatus works so perfect¬ 
ly that no matter what part of the room 
you happen to be in, you do not have to 
raise your voice above a conversational 
tone. I will have Breeze bring you a 
card showing the different calls. 

“Now,” he continued, “I will take 
you into my •private cabin,” and he 
opened the door at the other end of the 
passage and ushered them into a spa¬ 
cious apartment. 

It was not so large as the main cabin, 
being but sixteen feet long, but, like 
the former, it extended the full width of 
the machine. It had side windows and 
wells of the same description, but in 
place of the dome it had two openings in 
the ceiling extending to two glass win¬ 
dows or ports above. 

“We were a little crowded here,” 
said the baron, “for you can imagine 


that with the machinery and stores 
space on the ship is at a premium, so I 
had to dispense with the dome, but the 
upper wells answer the purpose. 

“ Forward of this are a chart room and 
pilot room exactly like those at the other 
end. 

“ Now you have taken in all the acces¬ 
sible parts of the ship except the lower 
floor. Of that you saw the room where 
the elevator comes in, and I might add 
here that there is a similar opening 
above, which is gained by a shortJlight 
of stairs directly over those by which 
you ascended to the saloon. You didn’t 
notice them, I suppose, for they are now 
a part of the saloon ceiling, but they can 
be easily lowered when needed. An au¬ 
tomatic railing is forced up and sur¬ 
rounds the upper hatch when it is 
opened, and so when the ship is on the 
ground or in the water we can ascend 
and take observations from that point.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that the ma¬ 
chine sails on the water, too,” cried Lily. 

“ Certainly. It is capable of great 
speed afloat, and is equally good as a 
submarine boat, but I only use those 
modes of progression when they are 
needed to escape too close attention. 
The Meteor attracts a good deal of no¬ 
tice when she sails on the surface of the 
water, but not nearly so much as she 
would in the air, so when it is necessary 
to approach a seaport I usually do so on 
or under the water. If it were not for 
that you might possibly have heard some¬ 
thing of the air ship before, though, as 
a matter of fact, I seldom reach localities 
where I am likely to attract attention.” 

“ But where do you keep yourself and 
your ship, then? ” asked Lily. 

“I am going to tell you something 
about that later,” said Montavo. “In the 
mean time I will show you through the 
lower parts of the ship If you so desire.” 

Of course they did desire, and the 
baron led them down a stairway from 
the chart room which opened upon a two 
foot passage below which ran as far as 
the chart room at the other end. 

He opened the first door to the right, 
after first knocking and receiving a re¬ 
sponse in an unknown tongue. 

“This is the room occupied by the 
crew,” he said. 

The visitors noted that it contained 
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two upper and two lower berths, all of 
brass highly polished. There was also 
a table in the center, and around this 
were seated four dwarfs, all alike as peas 
in a pod, except for their old acquaint¬ 
ance, Breeze, who was distinguished by 
his look of superior intelligence. 

Not that the others were stupid look¬ 
ing by any means, for they were all in¬ 
telligent, but none of them had the alert 
look of Breeze. 

Opposite the crew's quarters was the 
kitchen, which Louise said reminded her 
of the kitchen on a dining car, which it 
much resembled, with the exception that 
all the cooking utensils were of the 
electric variety. 

Back of this was situated the heating 
and ventilating apparatus, which could 
on occasion be turned into a cooling and 
ventilating apparatus, and the rest of 
the hold, if such it might be called, was 
taken up with machines of an incompre¬ 
hensible kind, storage batteries, and 
other appliances, the use of which the 
visitors could not even imagine. 

“ I would try to explain these things 
to you,” said the baron, “ but you would 
not be any wiser after I had finished, so 
I will not attempt it.” 

After this the whole party returned to 
the saloon, and at the baron's request 
Louise played for an hour or two on the 
piano. Then the baron excused him¬ 
self, saying that he would like to try the 
experiment of sleeping one night in a 
berth. 

“ Tomorrow,” he said as he left them, 
“ I can promise you some highly inter¬ 
esting developments. You can see some 
wonderful sights from the ports, but 
do not get up very early on that account, 
for the developments will not begin 
much before noon.” 

“ I think he is a most charming man,” 
said Louise when the door had closed 
on their host. “ His conversation is so 
interesting that it carries you entirely 
out of yourself.” 

“Yes, that is true,” replied Bert. 
“You will recollect that though he talked 
a good deal and seemed so very frank 
with us, he said not a word about where 
we were or in what direction we were 
bound. In fact, concerning the matter 
which most interests us, he gave us no 
information at aU except the intimation 


that we were not to go directly to some 
point from which we might reach home.” 

“It is a little curious,” said Lily, 
“and I will admit that his reticence 
makes me a trifle uneasy, but I think he 
means to do the best for us he can. I 
fancy that he has some duty to perform 
before he can turn out of his course for 
our accommodation, but I can't imagine 
what it is.” 

“ Perhaps the startling developments 
that he promised for tomorrow will 
throw some light on the subject,” said 
Jack. 

After breakfast the next morning the 
Meteor's four passengers stationed 
themselves near the wells, from which 
position they could command a view in 
all directions within the limits of the 
port holes, and then they waited. 

“I suppose it is so late now,” said 
Bert, “ that we need not expect to see 
anything of the baron until after the 
momentous occurrences of the day are 
over. It looks to me as if anything we 
were likely to pass through would be of 
a less exciting nature than our past ex¬ 
periences, but nevertheless I am cer¬ 
tainly filled with a fever of anticipation. 
How is it with the rest of you? ” 

“ I think that all of us are in a very 
anxious and curious frame of mind,” re¬ 
sponded Jack, “ so you needn't feel lone¬ 
some in your sentiments.” 

The others concurred in this state¬ 
ment with a nod, and then silence 
reigned in the saloon of the air ship. 

Outside, the sun, now almost at its 
highest point, was shining brightly, and 
the glare of the ice as they looked down 
upon it was almost blinding. Jack con¬ 
sulted his watch, and announced that it 
lacked a quarter to twelve. 

At that moment a tremor ran through 
the air ship. This continued for about 
ten minutes, and when half of that time 
had passed, they noticed that the ice be¬ 
low them had given way to open water, 
and that they had descended much 
nearer to the earth than they were be¬ 
fore. 

They were so near, in fact, that they 
could plainly distinguish a strong cur¬ 
rent in the water, which seemed to be 
moving at right angles to their course. 

This current momentarily increased 
in swiftness, but presently the air ship 
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shot clear of it and passed over a 
rounded ridge of glistening ice. Beyond 
this ridge the ice wall descended abrupt¬ 
ly, and the travelers found themselves 
gazing down into what appeared to.be 
a bottomless pit. 

Then the ship began to descend, and 
soon they could see nothing but walls of 
ice on all sides of them. They were sink¬ 
ing into the bowels of the earth. 

The little party stood spellbound with 
horror. It looked as if they were 
doomed to instant destruction. Still the 
air ship continued to go down, and the 
light gradually faded until at last they 
could barely distinguish the circular wall 
of ice surrounding them. 

Then a brilliant transformation took 
place. Of a sudden the whole shaft 
through which they were descending be¬ 
came illuminated as if with the light of 
day, only the light seemed even more 
brilliant, being reflected from side to 
side by the icy walls, which gave back in 
places a peculiarly tinted radiance. 


“ How beautiful!” exclaimed Lily in 
an awed whisper. 

It was indeed a magnificent sight, but 
its beauty could not dispel the terror 
which filled the hearts of the involun¬ 
tary passengers on the flying machine, 
and they sat with bated breath, glancing 
first out of one window and then out of 
another. 

Far above them they could distinguish 
a faint light, which showed where the 
opening of the shaft was, while below 
them, outside the limits of the search¬ 
lights, they could see nothing but inky 
blackness. 

Suddenly the lower searchlight was 
turned on, and its beams pierced the 
gloom below, shining along the walls of 
the shaft until the light gradually faded 
away in the distance. 

Still they continued to go down. 
Lower and lower they sank at an even 
speed of about ten miles an hour, until 
it seemed as if they never would reach 
bottom, if bottom there was. 


(To be continued.) 


WHERE DEATH WAS MADE. 


BY FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK. 

The experiences of an aeronaut, who finds that there are more thrilling sensations to be encoun¬ 
tered on earth than among the clouds. 


The first paragraph, mostly autobiograph¬ 
ical, of this extraordinary communication 
has been omitted . 


T HUS I was engaged to make an as¬ 
cension in my balloon at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, upon the celebration of 
the queen's birthday. 

The festival proceedings had filled the 
city with lumbermen and river drivers. 
As the day passed, most of these became 
intoxicated, and at the hour of my an¬ 
nounced ascent they crowded the open 
space about the balloon in a howling 
and tumultuous mob. 

The wind had been rising all day, 
until by this time it was blowing a furi¬ 
ous gale from the southwest. 

At noon I had notified the directors 
that it would be impossible for me to go 
up unless the weather moderated, and 


now, as I watched the inflated balloon 
pressed down and beaten against the 
ground by the blast, I had not the slight¬ 
est intention of risking the ascent; I 
preferred to pay forfeit. But I pres¬ 
ently found that the matter was not to 
be left to my choice. 

When the rumor went through the 
crowd that the ascension was not to take 
place, the drunken backwoodsmen be¬ 
came riotous. They broke into the 
roped area, closed round the plunging 
balloon, and threatened to tear it to 
shreds, and me along with it. 

I had no means of making my escape 
from the spot; it proved impossible to 
quiet the rioters, and the cheapest way 
out of the affair seemed to be to make 
a short ascent and come down again as 
soon as I had cleared the city. 

The balloon was made ready wi th some 
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difficulty, I took my place in the car, the 
ropes were cast off, and 1 shot up amid a 
howl of applause. 

The noise was almost instantly cut 
off, and the upturned faces flashed out 
of sight like a dissolving view. 

The wind seemed to have stilled sud¬ 
denly, but on looking down I saw the 
diminishing house roofs flying past at 
railway speed. In a balloon one feels 
nothing of the wind, but I had never 
before traveled through the air with 
such velocity. 

Once fairly clear of the town—which 
was only a matter of a few minutes—I 
pulled the valve string to let out the gas 
by degrees. 

For some reason it failed to work. In 
my hurried departure I had not inspect¬ 
ed the machinery of the balloon as care¬ 
fully as usual. I tugged harder and 
harder, and at last the cord broke short 
off, half way up the inside of the gas bag. 

At this catastrophe I stood horrified. 
It meant that now I had no means of de¬ 
scending till the leakage of gas should 
bring me down. In the mean time I 
was being whirled like a feather towards 
the north, in the direction of the savage 
and uninhabited forests of Labrador. 

Indeed, with the wind at its present 
speed, I might very w ell reach the North 
Pole before the gas failed, and thus in¬ 
voluntarily share the fate of Andr6e. 

On I drove, at a height of about a 
thousand yards. 

The gale showed no tendency to abate. 
The checker board of farms and fields 
presently began to give place to forest. 

It was not long before the last ves¬ 
tiges of settlement were left behind; 
now* there was nothing but the universal 
silvery tops of the pines growing over 
the spurs of the grim and granite 
Laurentides that loomed on the horizon. 

I was swept on thus for-perhaps two 
hours, w hen, as I gazed up at the volum¬ 
inous gas bag, I recollected the revolver 
that I had slipped into my pocket during 
the rioting at Three Rivers. 

Here w as a means of puncturing the 
envelope gradually and safely; I did 
not stop to think of anything further. 
I knew there were Indian camps and 
trappers’ huts throughout that wilder¬ 
ness, and I fired the six shots in the cyl¬ 
inder straight up through the silk. 


It was not enough, and I reloaded and 
fired again and again, till a square foot 
of the silk hung in tatters, through 
which the gas could easily escape. 

It did escape, and rapidly. In fifteen 
minutes I was drifting low over the tree 
tops; a little later I hooked my grapnel 
into a pine, and, after several rough ad¬ 
ventures, came to earth by way of the 
branches. 

And now I was in little better case, 
though I dared not admit it. But at 
any rate my northward progress was 
stopped. 

I had a pistol and cartridges, I had 
matches, it was summer, and I was hope¬ 
ful. So, leaving the balloon to batter 
its life out against the trees, I set out 
southward, looking out eagerly for a 
blazed trail, or any other sign of human 
passage. 

I do not care to dwell upon my wan¬ 
derings of the next three days; their rec¬ 
ollection is like the memory of a night¬ 
mare. 

I found no trace of man, and but little 
of any other form of life. I was unable 
to shoot game with my revolver, and I 
would undoubtedly have starved but for 
the wild strawberries that grew in pro¬ 
fusion. 

Each day I spent in stumbling 
through tangled and sunless forests, 
swamp, and hillside, w T here there was no 
sound but the incessant groan of the 
windy tree tops, and steadily I grew r 
weaker and, it seemed, no nearer help. 

Early upon the fourth day I came to 
the dead forest. It was dense and close, 
and there seemed to be no green leaf or 
twig in it—nothing but rotten trunks, 
rusty red boughs, and naked branches. 

The undergrowth was dead and brit¬ 
tle, and not a living shoot peeped 
hrough the thick layer of pine needles 
that covered the earth. There was no 
sign nor sound of any bird or animal ; 
all was dead, and silent as death itself. 

It was the most ghastly and melan¬ 
choly scene I had ever chanced upon, 
and, weakened as I was, the very sight 
took the remaining courage out of me, 
so that I sat down hopelessly on a rock, 
without heart to proceed any further. 

1 might have remained there forever, 
but on a sudden I perceived smoke rising 
above the blasted tree tops at a great dis- 
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tance. The sight brought me instantly 
to my feet, for I knew that there I must 
find men, red or white, and hospitality in 
either case, and I plunged into the 
forest. 

It was choked with underbrush and 
fallen timber, brittle and crackling, and 
the deeper I went the more difficult did 
my progress become. 

I could not imagine how this immense 
tract had been thus absolutely divested 
of life, for I did not encounter a single 
living leaf on my whole passage. So 
dense, however, were the thickets that 
I was nearly two hours in reaching the 
place I sought. 

In fact, I began to fear I had missed 
my direction when a smell of smoke 
came to my nostrils, and a few minutes 
later I broke out into a clearing. 

It was of twenty or thirty acres in 
extent, and, in strong contrast to its 
belt of forest, was sprinkled with 
thrifty trees and shrubs. A small river 
ran through the center, and beside the 
stream stood two log cabins, with 
patches of cultivated land close by. 

At the farther end of the clearing a 
small rocky ridge cropped out, and 
among the rocks burned a great fire of 
logs, rolling up volumes of dark smoke. 

A bare headed man stood beside it, 
watching the burning intently, and he 
had not observed my approach. 

On hearing my footsteps, he turned 
about and looked silently at me as if 
overcome with astonishment, and his 
aspect was such as to cut the call of 
greeting short at my lips. 

His face was the face of a young man, 
smooth and beardless, but very thin, 
and of a tanned pallor impossible to 
describe. The chalky skin showed 
through the outdoor tan like leprosy, 
his hands were of the same color, and his 
head was entirely bald. 

There were not even eyebrows or 
lashes upon his face, and his dark and 
sparkling eyes had the effect of being 6et 
in a naked skull. 

“ Who are you? Where did you come 
from?” he demanded at last in a clear 
voice that had the unmistakable accent 
of education. 

I attempted to collect myself and to 
explain that I was lost and starving, but 
the words would not come to my lips. 


I was overcome with joy at my escape 
from the forest and horror at the 
strange being into whose home I had 
come. A peculiar and poisonous odor 
seemed to rise from the crackling fire, 
and the woods and clearing went whirl¬ 
ing round dizzily, till everything disap¬ 
peared in darkness and unconsciousness. 

When I came to myself I was lying 
upon a bunk in one of the cabins. No 
one was in sight, but from somewhere 
outside I heard a sound of talking which 
assured me that the extraordinary man 
I had seen was not the sole inhabitant 
of the place, and this discovery strangely 
relieved me. 

The interior of the cabin presented 
most of the usual features—a fireplace, 
a table shelf, a stool or two, and a rifle on 
the wall. 

But on the table were piled several 
great books, and a litter of chemical ap¬ 
paratus occupied one end—retorts, test 
tubes, and flasks—and the air seemed 
laden with the heavy and poisonous odor 
that had upset my senses beside the fire. 

But I paid little attention to these 
things at the moment, for there was also 
meat and drink set out, as if prepared 
against my awakening. 

I ate voraciously, and just as I had fin¬ 
ished the door was sharply opened and 
my strange host entered, with a careless 
nod. He sat down facing me, and as I 
looked into his pallid, hairless mask I 
could find no words fitting to say to such 
a man; my whole mind was consumed 
with an enormous curiosity. 

“ You have come here uninvited,” he 
said. “ We do not desire your presence; 
we are engaged in very complicated oper¬ 
ations of chemistry, and it is important 
that we should not be disturbed. We 
shall expect you, then, to make yourself 
useful, and to assist us in every way pos¬ 
sible.” 

“ Certainly—till I have an opportun¬ 
ity of leaving here,” I stammered. 

He looked at me inscrutably. 

“But, in heaven’s name,” I said, 
“what is your work? What do you 
make in this desert ? ” 

“ Death! ” said he. “ And life! ” lie 
added with a sudden flash of his deep 
set eyes. 

And, while these words seemed to con¬ 
firm the unreasoning presentiment of 
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evil that already oppressed me, I dared 
ask him no more. 

Next morning I was initiated into my 
new duties, which just then consisted 
chiefly in pulverizing with a pestle and 
mortar a heap of crystal bearing rocks 
that had previously been roasted in the 
log fires. At the same time I saw for 
the first time the other two men who 
seemed to make up the whole population 
of this strange settlement. 

One was old, and one was of middle 
age, and both presented the same death¬ 
like pallor of aspect as the man with 
whom I had first spoken, but in a lesser 
degree. 

As for the names of the three, I never 
knew them, nor did I ever hear a name 
pronounced during my whole stay. They 
paid the very slightest attention to me; 
they were obviously preoccupied deeply, 
and their interest seemed to center 
round the hut which, to judge from the 
glimpses I obtained through the door, 
was fitted up as a laboratory. 

For a week I remained thus, involved 
in mystery, doing blindly the tasks I 
was given without understanding their 
significance, sharing no more in the life 
of my hosts than if I had been a beast of 
labor, and sickened by the strange and 
deadly smell that seemed to pervade the 
whole place. 

I could not understand these men, 
with their extraordinary appearance, 
their silence and secrecy, and their un¬ 
relaxing attentiveness to their myste¬ 
rious labors, but with the passage of 
every hour I grew more anxious to make 
my escape. 

Whether these chemists were madmen 
or criminals I could not determine, but 
my wildest imagination never reached 
the real case. 

On the ninth morning the man of the 
black eyes and the white skull came near 
to where I was standing, and com¬ 
menced to pour a colorless liquid very 
carefully from a graduated glass upon 
the ground at the roots of a green maple. 

The poisonous odor I mentioned filled 
the air stronger than ever before. 

“ I must thank you for your hospital¬ 
ity,” I said, taking a sudden resolution, 
“ which I have perhaps partly requited, 
but you can understand that I am some¬ 
what impatient to return to civilization 


after all. I should like to know what 
help you can give me.” 

He looked at me silently, with the 
cold, abstracted gaze with which he had 
before met my indiscreet questions. 

“More than that,” I went on, “it 
seems to me that I have earned the right 
to some information as to the nature of 
the work in which I have been assisting 
you.” 

He seemed to meditate a moment. 

“Yes,” he said at last. “You are 
right; you shall have it. Let us clear 
the matter up; it will save misunder¬ 
standing in future.” 

He sat down on a fallen log, and I sat 
close to him, expecting to hear, I knew 
not what. 

“ You do not know our names,” he be¬ 
gan, “ and you would probably not rec¬ 
ognize them if you heard them, though 
they are well known in various quarters 
of Europe. The possession of a scrap 
of my writing would obtain instant ar¬ 
rest for you in any one of a hundred 
cities, or would place at your disposal 
thousands of the most desperate and 
enlightened spirits of two continents. 

“ We have been called Anarchists, 
and we do not repudiate the name, but 
we prefer the term Nihilists, in the 
broadest sense of the word—men with 
no theory except that of destruction. 
For only out of death can the New Order 
rise. 

“ Up to the present all the means used 
for this purpose—poison, firearms, 
dynamite—have been ridiculously in¬ 
adequate, and neither extensive nor last¬ 
ing in their effects. Crude natural law 
has produced government and capital, 
and it is natural law itself that must be 
attacked. 

“ Three years ago I came to Canada in 
search of the proper components of my 
mixture, which you saw me using just 
now. I guessed that the chief ingre¬ 
dient, a rare crystal, must be found in 
the earlier geological formations, and 
here, among the oldest rocks of the 
world, I found it and completed my 
formula. 

“There is nothing to equal its de¬ 
structive, or rather its paralyzing, effect, 
for it does not destroy. Look at that 
tree.” 

I glanced up at the maple. Its green 
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top had already withered and faded to a 
sickly olive; the leaves hung drooping 
from the twigs; the grass about its roots 
was blasted and dead. 

“ The tree has not been killed,” said 
the Nihilist in answer to my exclama¬ 
tion. “ Rather the earth about it is de¬ 
prived of its nutritive force. If not 
checked, the destructive influence would 
radiate slowly through the earth in 
every direction, paralyzing the produc¬ 
tive energy of the soil and making it 
as barren as ashes. Introduced into the 
head waters of a river system, it would 
blast the whole valley, and it is thus that 
I intend it to be chiefly employed. 

“At the proper time, the valley of 
the Mississippi with its wheat and corn 
lands, of the Po, the Tiber, the Rhine, 
and the Rhone, with their orchards and 
vineyards, the wheat plains of Russia 
and the Argentine, will all be attacked 
and their fertility will be blotted out 
The world’s production of food will be 
stopped; governments and corporations 
must all go down together in the crash, 
and man will come back to first princi¬ 
ples again.” 

“ But if these lands be made barreh 
forever—what? ” I stammered, over¬ 
come with horror. 

“ Not forever,” corrected the chemist. 
“ There is a neutralizing agent, a solu¬ 
tion that will lift the paralysis. Other¬ 
wise we should be committing an act of 
universal suicide. You will not expect 
to be told what this agent is.” 

“ But why have you told me all this? ” 
I demanded, sick with horror at the in¬ 
fernal plot of the man with the corpse’s 
face. “I am no member of your so¬ 
cieties. Why do you not expect that I 
will go to the first police office upon my 
return to the city and offer to guide the 
law to this place ? ” 

“Principally because you will never 
return to any city,” replied the Nihil¬ 
ist. “ There are two hundred miles of 
impassable forest and swamp between 
you and the settlements, and you have 
no guide. In any case, the police would 
never believe your story, and even if you 
were able to lead a posse here, you would 
be too late; the mixture is already in the 
hands of our agents in the field. 

“ As for myself,” he added in the same 
cold and precise voice, “I am beyond 


any fear, for I have not half a year to 
live. I am a younger man than, you, 
but my work over that poisonous solu¬ 
tion has made me as you see me; the stuff 
acts on its maker as on everything else. 
We three are the forlorn hope; we will 
die here, and you will die with us; but 
out of our death there will come new life 
for the world. 

“ You see, therefore, that you cannot 
be allowed to go. Do not think of es¬ 
caping; it is impossible.” 

He walked away, leaving me beneath 
the blasted maple tree. 

Impossible or not, it'was an attempt 
that must be made. I could not doubt 
the substantial accuracy of his state¬ 
ments; I had actually seen the earth 
poison at work, and the dead forest 
which ringed that laboratory of death 
was evidence enough of its terrible effi¬ 
ciency. 

It was not merely my own life that 
was at stake; it was the very existence 
of the world. 

For six days I awaited my opportun¬ 
ity. I did not appear to be closely 
watched; the surrounding wilderness 
was the wall on which the Nihilists 
placed their dependence. 

But it was necessary for me to secrete 
a supply of food, which could only be 
done bit by bit, and more than all I was 
determined to carry away with me a 
flask of the deadly solution to substan¬ 
tiate my story. 

Accident put this in my way on the 
seventh night I had already secured 
as much provisions as I could well carry, 
and shortly before midnight I stole 
from the cabin and made for the woods. 

There was cloudy moonlight in the 
sky; I w r ould have preferred inky dark¬ 
ness. Before I had passed the clearing 
a voice called from behind. 

An instant later there was a.flash that 
momentarily illuminated all the place, 
and a low aimed bullet covered me with 
earth; a second flash and report, and 
the bottle of poison in my hand flew 
into splinters and spray. 

But I could not pause nor retreat; the 
Nihilist was deliberately emptying a 
Winchester at me from the door of the 
hut. 

Twice I was grazed, but no more; and 
when, after a sharp run, I darted into 
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the blasted forest, I was safe from pur¬ 
suit at least. 

But the real danger, as I knew well, 
was only beginning. 

I cannot detail my wanderings of the 
next seven or eight days, for the suf¬ 
fering I endured made the whole latter 
part of the journey seem merely a con¬ 
fused blur of pain. 

My provisions were exhausted, and 
the nature of the country often made 
ten miles more than a day’s journey. 
More than once I found myself traveling 
in a circle, but finally I blundered into 
a camp of half Christianized Micmacs, 
who, upon promise of rich payment, 
transported me by canoe to the St. 
Lawrence, by way of the St. Maurice 
River. 

Here I intercepted the steamer.for 
Three Rivers, and afterwards went on to 
Ottawa and Montreal, and thence to 
New York. 

But everywhere, as the Anarchist had 
predicted, the police authorities re¬ 
ceived my story with the most absolute 
and fatuous incredulity. I even otfered 


to pay the expenses of a search party 
myself, but was laughed at. No one 
would believe me. 

Thus far the- blow has not fallen, but 
the dread of it is a thing that wakes me 
in the night with cold horror. 

At this very moment the earth poison 
may be at work; in three months the 
world’s production of food may be 
stopped till some irresponsible authority 
orders its renewal, which will only be 
after such an upheaval as history has 
never known. 

Thus, my purpose in writing this de¬ 
tailed and seemingly incredible account 
of what I found in the wilderness is to 
make public my reasons for imploring 
the governments of the w r orld to investi¬ 
gate instantly any sudden failure of 
crops, and, above all, to search the Que¬ 
bec woods inch by inch till that fatal 
laboratory is discovered. 

Should the process of destruction 
once be started, no power on earth can 
arrest its course, except only that anti¬ 
dote of which the Laurentides hold the 
secret. 


A LAST REQUEST. 

At last! I have been waiting 
A whole long evening through 
For that little aggravating 
Scrap of nonsense they call “ You." 

You have danced and you have flirted; 

Through the waltz I saw you flit; 
While I sat there quite deserted, 

And felt badly out of it. 

But come! For I’ve been trying 
For a word with you, my dear; 

I’ve a secret I am dying 
To whisper in your ear. 

Not here. Ah, here are only 
A crowd and noise and glare. 

There’s a corner dim and lonely 
In the hall, behind the stair. 

Here, where this palm will screen you; 

For my secret is just this: 

It is three days since I’ve seen you, 

And I’m dying for a kiss ! 


Harry Rormine . 



The Land of the Central Sun/ 

BY PARK WINTHROP. 

The tale of a strange rescue, followed by an introduction to an extraordinary country and 

a peculiar people. 


SYNOPSIS OP CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

Thb sailing ship Garden City, bound from San Francisco to New York by way of the Horn, has for 
passengers Bert Livingston and his sister Lily, son and daughter of the owner, together with their friends 
John and Louise Winton. Struck by a severe storm, the vessel is sent far to the south out of her course, 
and finally brings up on an ice field, after losing overboard all except the four passengers and one sailor, 
Tom Applegate. Although they are in no immediate danger, and are comfortably fixed so far as provisions 
are concerned, there seems small chance of ultimate rescue, as they are already out of the track of vessels 
and drifting nearer to the pole all the while. Finally a strange air ship appears above them, different 
from anything of the sort they have ever seen. A ladder is let down, and they are taken on board by the 
owner, who introduces himself as Baron Montavo. They are royally entertained, and are waited on by a 
dwarf, Breeze, who speaks a strange language. Indeed, the party feel that there is a mystery about the 
whole experience—a mystery that seems on the point of elucidation when the air ship entera a hole in 
the earth and begins to drop downward at the rate of ten miles an hour. 


CHAPTER X. 

A BEWILDERING EXPERIENCE. 

T HE descent kept up for what 
seemed to the little party in the 
cabin to be days. Finally Bert pulled 
himself together sufficiently to look at 
his watch. It was three o'clock, and 
consequently they had been going down 
towards the center of the earth for 
three hours. • 

As he put his watch away there came 
a patter on the top of the flying ma¬ 
chine, and looking out of the ports they 
saw that a fine rain was descending. 
This soon increased to a heavy shower, 
and then to a regular downpour. 

When the rain began they had no¬ 
ticed a rapid increase in the downward 
motion of the machine, but after about 
fifteen minutes of this there was a sud¬ 
den stop. 

“ We must have arrived at the bot¬ 
tom/’ cried Jack, “ but we shall cer¬ 
tainly be swallowed up by the sea. It 
looks as if Montavo intended to drown 
us all and himself, too.” 

To this the others made no reply. 
They were too intent in watching for 
what was to come next. 

They did not have long to wait, for, 


after floating up and down gently for a 
moment or two, the air ship began to 
turn, and then, after swinging half way 
around, stopped again. 

Following this there was a sound of a 
gentle scraping along the sides and a 
forward motion. Then the wall of ice 
around them narrowed down until it 
was within a few feet of the walls of 
the ship. 

They had entered a lateral tunnel. 

The brilliant light reflected* through 
the ports made the interior suddenly 
bright with an uncanny sort .of glow, 
and Bert, gazing around, saw that the 
•faces of his companions were as pale as 
death. They were breathing in short 
gasps, although the air in the ship was 
as pure as it liad ever been. 

He tried to speak, but found he 
could not articulate, and so he turned 
his face again to the ports. 

For an hour they continued on 
through the tunnel, scraping occasion¬ 
ally against the sides. The baron was 
evidently forcing the ship at the fastest 
pace which w r as safe, and much too fast 
to suit the ideas of his passengers, w r lio 
were now in momentary fear of being 
dashed in pieces. 

At the end of the hour the walls of 


* This story began in the July issue of Thb Argosy. The two back numbers will be mailed to any 

address on receipt of 20 cents. 
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the tunnel began to recede on all sides, 
and the speed of the ship was increased 
materially. 

In another half hour neither walls 
nor top could be perceived, but the bot¬ 
tom was still in sight. This was shelv¬ 
ing downward at a sharp angle, and the 
ship seemed to be skimming along its 
surface. 

An hour later the bottom also disap¬ 
peared, and the castaways could see 
nothing whatever from the ports. 

At this time the electric lights in the 
cabin were turned on full, and the scene 
seemed as if by magic to be trans¬ 
formed into a familiar one, for with the 
disappearance of the outside view their 
position lost some of its terror, and 
when the light went up they gazed 
around the cabin with a general sigh of 
relief. 

As they did so the voice of Baron 
Montavo greeted them. 

“The worst of the passage is now 
over,” said the voice, “ but it will take 
us some days yet to reach our destina¬ 
tion. I hope you have enjoyed the trip. 
Such a sight has been seen by few.” 

They looked around for the voice, 
but the doors of the saloon were closed, 
and no one besides themselves was vis¬ 
ible. 

Then Bert bethought him of the tele¬ 
phonic arrangements which the baron 
had pointed out to them. He must be 
speaking to them through the 'phone. 
So he replied, though there was still a 
tremor in his voice. 

“ It was wonderful,” he said, looking 
towards the funnel, “but it would be 
stretching a point to say that we en¬ 
joyed it. However, we lived through 
it, and that is something to be thankful 
for.” 

A sound which seemed almost like a 
chuckle came through the telephone, 
and then the voice continued: 

“ You must prepare yourselves now 
for another experience which will be 
even more novel to you than the last. 
We are approaching the unsettled zone 
where the direction of gravity attrac¬ 
tion changes, and you are liable to be 
tossed around a bit, but you will not 
be hurt. The best plan will be to get 
a good grip on the arms of a chair or 
anything else that’s handy and hold on 


tight whatever happens. Good by now; 
my attention for the next few hours 
will be fully taken up.” With this the 
voice ceased, and Bert turned to the 
others to discuss this new phase of the 
situation. 

A few moments later Breeze ap¬ 
peared with a decanter and glasses, and 
all were glad to partake of a little stim¬ 
ulant to aid them in quieting their over¬ 
strained nerves. 

When they had drunk the peculiar 
dark cordial which the decanter con¬ 
tained, Breeze busied himself around 
the cabin, making everything movable 
fast with appliances which had evi¬ 
dently been constructed for that special 
purpose. 

When he had finished he bent over in 
one of his usual deferential bows, and, 
taking the decanter and glasses with 
him, left the apartment. 

“ The dwarf doesn’t appear to have 
had his nerves racked very much,” said 
Jack. “Probably it is not his first ex¬ 
perience, but it seems to me that if it 
should be my misfortune to do the 
thing a hundred times I should never 
become accustomed to it.” 

“ I thought I should faint more than 
once,” put in Louise, “ but somehow I 
managed to keep up. It must have 
been my curiosity, I think. I wouldn’t 
go through the experience again for the 
world.” 

“ If my calculations are right you 
will all have to go through it again if 
you expect ever to set eyes on the upper 
air.” 

“ You mean that we have gone down 
into the earth,” said Jack, “and if that 
is the case, why of course we will have 
to come out again, and probably the 
same way that we came in, but I’m not 
so sure that we did go into the earth. 
We were all so rattled after we once 
started down that we might have 
changed our direction half a dozen 
times and never known the difference. 

“ I would as soon believe that we had 
tunneled through some gigantic range 
of mountains. There may be such, you 
know, around the pole where no explor¬ 
ers have ever been. In that case we 
are bound to come out somewhere on 
the other side.” 

“ That seems plausible enough,” re- 
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joined Bert, “but I don’t think that 
we could all have been misled as to the 
direction the air ship was taking, and I 
am quite positive, for my part, that it 
was down all the time, except when we 
were-going through the tunnel. Then it 
was a horizontal course we took and not 
upward. What do you think, girls? ” 
“It seems to me that you have de¬ 
scribed it exactly,” said Lily, “ and I am 
sure Jack must be wrong.” 

In this view Louise coincided. 

“ You may be right as far as you go,” 
said Jack, “ but who is to tell what di¬ 
rection we are taking now? Without 
seeing something on the outside to 
gage by, you could not even tell 
whether or not we are moving; at any 
rate not after the start is made.” 

“ There is no question but what the 
course of the ship may have been 
changed since we could see the ice, but 
I do not believe we are going upward 
now, and, besides, how do you account 
for what the baron said about the 
change in the gravity attraction? ” 

This was a poser, and 'it put a stop 
to the discussion, although it did not 
have any direct bearing on it, for as 
they understood, the law of gravity, it 
remained in force until the center of 
the earth was reached, and by no possi¬ 
bility could they now be anywhere near 
that point. Bert was the only one who 
offered a suggestion towards an expla¬ 
nation, and he said: 

“ Perhaps the force of gravity is ex¬ 
erted towards the axis of the earth in¬ 
stead of towards its center, and in that 
case you would not have to go far into 
the earth at the poles to reach it.” 

This explanation did not have the 
merit of being scientific, but it was the 
best that had been offered and might 
have been accepted if Jack had not 
cast a doubt on it by saying: 

“ It's my opinion that we were right 
on the axis of the earth when we en¬ 
tered that ice shaft, and that the shaft 
itself was nothing more nor less than 
the South Pole itself! ” 

This was a startling announcement, 
yet it seemed to be justr what they all 
half expected. All their observations 
pointed to the likelihood of its being 
the truth, yet, for a wonder, none of 
them seemed to care to talk about it. 


Silence reigned in the saloon for some 
time, and then Jack, who had forgotten 
the baron’s injunctions about holding 
on, rose suddenly to his feet. An idea 
had struck him, but what it was re- I 
mained a secret, for his surprising ex- ; 
perience the next second knocked it en- ‘ 
tirely out of his head. 

Instead of remaining on his feet, the 1 
young man sailed up into the air, not 
rapidly, but with a gliding motion, and 
bumped his head gently against the 
•ceiling. Then lie descended, light as a 
feather, to the floor. 

The expression on his face would 
have elicited roars of laughter from his 
companions had not their surprise over¬ 
mastered their sense of the ridiculous. 
As it was, they stared in open mouthed 
wonder, and Bert instinctively rose to 
go to his friend’s assistance, but he, too, 
went sailing up into the air. 

The girls held on to the arms of their 
chairs convulsively, and Louise laughed 
hysterically. 

By this time Jack had recovered his 
equilibrium and a part of his com¬ 
posure. 

“ This -must be the zone of changing 
gravity the baron was telling us about,” 
he said. “ It’s certainly a most peculiar 
sensation, but I cannot say that it is 
altogether unpleasant. It seems to me 
much like those I have often experi¬ 
enced in dreams, when my body seemed 
to have no weight whatever and I 
drifted around through the air in the 
most haphazard fashion.” 

Jack took a>step towards the chair he 
had left, but quite naturally miscalcu¬ 
lated the force necessary to reach it and 
went gliding across the cabin and 
against the farther wall with some vio¬ 
lence. 

“ Your experience in dreams doesn’t 
seem to have profited you much,” Bert 
laughed. “ Now watch me,” and he 
gave a little jump towards the farther 
end of the cabin. 

Under ordinary circumstances this 
jump would have carried him about 
two feet, but under the peculiar condi¬ 
tions prevailing on board the Meteor he 
went sailing down the room and landed 
near the door opening into the passage¬ 
way between the staterooms. 

“ It is a delightful experience,” he 
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cried as he came sailing back. “ I ad¬ 
vise you girls to try it. You may never 
have the chance again.” 

' The girls did not seem anxious to at¬ 
tempt the experiment, but Jack entered 
into it with a will, and the two young 
men were soon hopping and bounding 
about the saloon, touching the ceiling 
as they jumped, and cutting up all sorts 
of capers. 

Their example was infectious, and 
the girls, too, were soon on their feet 
and emulating their brothers. 

Could any of their former friends 
have seen them they would certainly 
have pronounced them insane, and this 
they certainly were to a small- extent. 
The excitemen 4 o the day had reacted 
on their nerves, and they were pervaded 
by a kind of intoxication. 

*After they had continued their romp 
for a little while they began to feel even 
lights than before, and presently they 
found difficulty in returning to the 
floor. At last Jack said: 

“ If we continue • floating around 
loose here much longer, we shall have to 
swim through the air when we wish to 
return to our chairs, so it strikes me 
that we had better come to anchor be¬ 
fore the gravity is all gone.” 

This advice was so sound that they 
all proceeded to act on it, and soon they 
were glad to have something solid to 
hold on to. They kept growing lighter 
and lighter until they felt as if they had 
no weight at all, and as they grew 
lighter they began to grow dizzy. This 
condition continued for some time, dur¬ 
ing which they could not tell whether 
they were right side up or upside down, 
and frequently they were both, but at 
last they began to feel a growing 
weight again, and finally they essayed 
to get up and move around. 

Everything was now right side up, 
and they approached the side ports and 
looked out, but the darkness still re¬ 
mained intense, though a faint reflection 
from the forward searchlight could be 
seen. 

Their weight continued to increase 
gradually until at last it was nearly 
normal, and they all united in express¬ 
ing their relief at the change. 

“ I wonder where we are now,” re¬ 
marked Bert. “ There doesn’t -seem to 


be any motion to the machine, and yet, 
judging by that gentle hissing sound 
which we can hear, we must be going 
ahead at a good rate of speed.” 

They went to the different port holes 
and tried to pierce the outer darkness 
with their eyes, but the attempt was 
vain. Not even a reflection from the 
forward searchlight could be seen. 

At this moment the voice of the 
baron again reached them. 

“ How did you like the sensation of 
being without weight? ” he asked. 

“ It was certainly a novel expe¬ 
rience,” replied Bert, u and in its early 
stages was pleasant enough, but I think 
1 prefer things the way they are now.” 

“ In that case you will have no fur¬ 
ther cause to complain,” said Montavo. 
“ l~ou may now settle down and make 
yourselves comfortable, for there still 
remain several days of underground 
travel before us. I shall not be able to 
communicate with you again until we 
reach daylight.” 

With this statement the voice ceased, 
and the travelers had nothing to do but 
to follow the baron’s advice. 

Somewhere near the middle of the 
third day Jack called attention to a 
faint light which could be seen directly 
above them through the upper port 
holes. At the same moment all the 
searchlights of the ship were turned on 
and they could distinctly see a wall of 
rock extending all around them. 

This formed a shaft some three hun¬ 
dred feet in diameter, through which 
the Meteor was rising. 


CIIAPTER XI. 

INTO THE UNDER WORLD. 

The speed of the air ship now 
•seemed to be about fifteen miles an 
hour, but as they proceeded the shaft 
grew wider and the speed of the ma¬ 
chine increased until at last they were 
going at the rate of about twenty five 
miles an hour. With each moment the 
light from above grew stronger. 

Presently tl\e searchlights were 
turned off, and they could still see the 
walls of the shaft. Then, almost with¬ 
out warning, they shot out into the 
light of day. And such a day! 
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The sun was shining brightly, and 
6eemed to be directly above them in the 
heavens, a circumstance which sur¬ 
prised them greatly, but not half as 
much as the sight which met their eyes 
when they gazed through the port holes 
below in the hope of seeing the mouth 
of the shaft from which they had just 
emerged. 

This was nowhere within their range 
of vision, for, on reaching the surface, 
the direction of the air ship had been 
changed, and it had ceased to rise, but 
was now skimming along the surface of 
the earth at an altitude of about three 
hundred feet. 

The four had expected to look down 
upon the same old dreary expanse of 
ice and snow, or, at the very best, the 
heaving waters of the open Polar Sea. 

Judge of their surprise, then, when 
they saw stretched out below them a 
green and fertile valley, abounding in 
all sorts of vegetation and with here 
and there what appeared to be human 
habitations and domestic animals in the 
fields. 

Their progress was so rapid that they 
could not view any of these things with 
distinctness, but they saw enough to 
know that they were in a temperate if 
not a tropical country. 

The voyagers gazed at one another 
with the utmost surprise in their coun¬ 
tenances. 

“ Wherever have we come out at ? ” 
cried Lily, stumbling over her words in 
her excitement. “ This is certainly not 
the Polar Sea! ” 

“No, that’s evident,” said Jack. 
“ Green fields and pastures new are not 
to be found at the pole, but we haven’t 
had time to sail as far north as the tem¬ 
perate zone, and yet it looks to me as 
if that’s where we are. Wherever it is, 
it is certainly much better than being 
stranded on an ice field. 

“ I suppose the baron will be willing 
to tell us all about it now. He could 
hardly prevent us from finding out any 
way if we land, and it’s hardly to be ex¬ 
pected that he will keep us confined to 
the air ship after she reaches her des¬ 
tination.” 

“ By the way,” broke in Lily, “ what 
do you suppose has become of Tom 
Applegate? It seems to me that we 


have been very heartless not to make 
inquiries about him. He may be only 
a common sailor, but he was our com¬ 
panion in misfortune and we ought to 
have looked after him more closely.” 

“ He’s getting along all right,” an¬ 
swered Bert. “ I thought you all 
heard me ask the baron about him last 
night.” 

“ No, we didn’t,” said Jack, “ and I 
am ashamed to say that in the excite¬ 
ment of our experiences I had forgotten 
all about him. What did the baron 

say? ” 

“ Why, he said that Tom had in¬ 
dulged a little too freely in the liquid 
refreshments that were offered him, 
and he was for the time being out of 
the running, but that he would be 
around all right today. I will ask after 
him again as soon as we see the baron, 
and if he is in shape to be seen will 
have him cpme into the cabin to visit 
us.” 

“ Why not telephone him? ” asked 
Louise. “ You know the baron pointed 
out his berth to us when he showed us 
over the ship. It was next to the 
quarters of the crew. I was going to 
ask to see him then, but the baron hur¬ 
ried us over to the kitchen, and that 
and the other things were so interesting 
that I forgot about him for the mo¬ 
ment; then when I did think of it, it 
was too late.” 

Bert looked at the telephone card 
which Breeze had given him, and, after 
studying it a moment, said: 

“I guess his room must be number 
nine.” 

He stepped over to the switchboard 
and pushed the indicator around to that 
number. 

“ Hello, Tom! ” he cried. 

“Hello!” came back the answer in 
Tom’s voice. “ Is that you, Mr. Living¬ 
ston ? Where are you ? ” 

“ I’m here in the main cabin, and am 
talking to you through a telephone.” ‘ 

“I don’t see no telephone, and I 
couldn’t use one if I did.” 

“You are using it,” laughed Bert.' 
“ I can hear every word you say, and 
you can hear me. What more do you 
want? ” 

“ Oh, if all I’ve got to do is to talk, I 
can do that.” 
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" How are you getting along, Tom? 
Are they treating you all right? ” 

" Yes,. they are treating me too well, 
that’s the trouble. I ate so much it 
made me sick, and I’ve had the hor- 
riblest nightmares. Thought I was 
floating around in space and bumping 
up against the ceiling and on to the 
floor, but I’m all right now and feel a 
good deal better.” 

" Wouldn’t you like to.come into the 
cabin and pay us a visit?” 

" I guess I’d rather pot just yet,” re¬ 
plied the sailor. " I’m not feeling any 
too well, but I’d like to come after a 
while if you have no objections.” 

"All right, I’ll call you up again. 
Good by,” and Bert made a motion as 
if to hang up the receiver. 

Then he laughed at himself and 
switched the indicator back to 0 again. 

As he did so the door opened and 
Breeze came in bearing a note. As 
might have been expected, it was from 
the baron, and announced that that 
gentleman would be pleased to see his 
guests in the pilot house, to which 
room, the note said, Breeze would es¬ 
cort them. 

Pleased with the idea of observing 
the actual management of the ship, 
they followed their guide with alacrity 
and soon stood beside the baron’s chair 
in the pilot house. 

" I thought you could obtain a view 
of the beautiful land below us much 
better from here than you could from 
the cabin,” said their host. "You will 
excuse my not rising, but this craft isn’t 
arranged for steering from a standing 
position. I hope you got through the 
zone of changing gravity without too 
much discomfort ? ” 

" We were very much surprised and 
somewhat shaken up,” replied Bert, 
"but taken as a whole, we really en¬ 
joyed it. It was not nearly so bad as 
the descent through the shaft.” 

" No,” replied the baron, " that is 
the worst part of the whole voyage, but 
your part was very much easier than 
mine. I never go through it without 
being half sick for the next week. It is 
a terrible ordeal for the nerves to steer 
the ship in such narrow quarters, where 
the slightest mistake may mean the 
death of all on board.” 


" Do you make the journey very 
often? ” asked Lily. 

" Not more than once a year at the 
most, and sometimes not more than 
once in several years. The passage is 
not open for more than a month in the 
middle of summer, and then not for 
more than a few hours a day. In fact, 
it is not open till high noon, and then 
it is necessary to start at once in order 
to get through to the side tunnel in 
safety.” 

" We noticed that the water had be¬ 
gun to pour down the shaft before we 
reached the tunnel,” remarked Bert. 

" Yes, it often does that, and the de¬ 
lay of fifteen minutes would find the 
water coming down in such volume that 
- it would probably carry the air ship to 
the Lord knows where below. If we 
had been caught in the flood we should 
have been overwhelmed and dashed to 
ieces at some point ’way down in the 
owels of the earth.” 

"I think one experience of the kind 
will be enough for me,” said Jack. 

"Do you?” replied the baron, and 
again that strange smile flashed across 
his face. " Well, we shall see. Perhaps 
you may change your mind.” 

" Will you tell us where we arc 
now?” asked Lily. "It has been a 
great marvel to us—this coming into a 
land of green trees and grass so soon 
after leaving the Polar Sea—and we 
would like to know what country it is.” 

"Can you not guess?” asked the 
baron. 

"We have already tried that,” an¬ 
swered the girl, " but none of us could 
form a conjecture. When we were 
down in the cabin we could not tell 
whether we were in a hot country or 
merely in a temperate one, but now that 
we are here where we can get such a 
good view it seems to me that we must 
be in the tropics somewhere, but that 
only makes it the more wonderful. 
How we could ever have traversed such 
a distance in so little time is what 
bothers me.” 

" I shall be most happy to enlighten 
you,” returned the baron. " This land 
that we are now flying over is called by 
the natives Toren. It is largely an 
agricultural region, and the climate, as 
you surmise, is tropical, or perhaps it 
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would be better to call it sub tropical, 
for it never gets as hot as it does in 
the tropics, though on the other hand 
it never has the occasional cold spells 
that sometimes occur in sub tropical 
countries. The temperature does not 
vary two degrees the year round at the 
same time of day, though there is a dif¬ 
ference of ten degrees between the tem¬ 
perature of noon and that of midnight. 

“ Some hundreds of miles beyond the 
point where we now are is Wanoon, or 
the place of cities, and there you will 
find the most advanced civilization. 
There are other agricultural and mi¬ 
ning regions beyond, the most important 
of which are Zaraba and Tolfawo, but 
those parts of the country you will not 
see at present. 

“ I have been running the ship near 
to the ground and at a moderate speed 
in order that you might be favorably 
impressed with your first view of the 
country. At this altitude we are apt 
to meet other air ships, and it would not 
be safe to go at a high rate of speed, 
but when you have inspected the 
country from this height to your satis¬ 
faction I will take the ship up into the 
higher altitudes where the swift ships 
fly, and where there are certain well de¬ 
fined lanes for those going in different 
directions. When once we are at that 
height we can put on full power, and 
we will arrive at the capital, Barova, 
distant about four hundred miles, in 
time for an early dinner.” 

“ You have told us a good deal about 
these strange countries/ 5 said Lily, 
“ and it is all very interesting, but it 
docs not convey much information to 
me as to our general position. What I 
would like to know is, what part of the 
earth are we in? ” 

“ The inside of the earth,” replied 
the baron with a bow. , 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE LAND OF THE DWARFS. 

The four passengers looked at one 
another in blank amazement. 

It is true there had been many things 
which might have served as an indica¬ 
tion that they had entered the interior 
of the earth, and they had almost come 


to the conclusion that such was the 
case. But all this was before they had 
emerged from the shaft into the bright 
sunshine and seen the green fields, the 
cattle, and the houses. 

That this place, so like the earth’s 
surface in its pleasantest aspect, should 
be the inside of it, was too preposterous 
for belief. 

They simply could not credit the 
statement, and they looked at the 
baron as if they thought they had been 
thrown in contact with an escaped luna¬ 
tic. 

Montavo read their thoughts on their 
faces, but he merely smiled. He waited 
a few minutes, and then, seeing that 
his guests remained dumb, he said: 

“ Talk it ‘over among yourselves. 
Don’t mind me in the least. I can see 
from your faces as well as if you ex¬ 
pressed it in words that you think I 
am a lunatic, and really I do not blame 
you much for having that opinion. 

“ Not that it is in the least merited, 
but the idea of an underground world 
with a sun is hard to grasp. You 
haven’t been brought up to believe in 
such a thing. It is a fact though, 
nevertheless, and when we land you 
will receive abundant proof of it. Here 
there is not so much from which to 
form conclusions, but yet there is suffi¬ 
cient. 

“ Here, Breeze,” he added, turning to 
the dwarf, who had remained in the 
background, “get some smoked glass 
for our friends.” 

This was said in the language of the 
dwarfs, but its purport was soon evi¬ 
dent to the guests, for the dwarf re¬ 
turned with some pieces of smoked 
glass, which were of fine quality and 
had engraved on them a disk about two 
inches in diameter. On this disk were 
a series of curved lines about a quarter 
of an inch apart, and each one having 
a peculiar sign on it near the middle. 
The piece of glass was itself round, and 
had a frame of metal to which a gold 
chain was attached. 

“ I have one of these for each of 
you,” said the baron, “ and you will find 
them of great convenience in telling 
the time. You cannot see the sun from 
here, because it is directly above us, but 
if you will go back into my cabin you 
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will be able to get in range of it 
through the window in the ceiling. 

" By using the ground glass you can 
see it distinctly, and by a little observa¬ 
tion you will find out that it is always 
exactly at the zenith, no matter what 
time of day it is. That will be the first 
proof that you are not on the exterior 
of the earth. 

" It is now about two o’clock accord¬ 
ing to your way of reckoning. Not by 
your watches,” he added, as he saw 
Bert pull out his. -"It is a matter 
which depends on what you would call 
longitude, and your watch is not correct 
for this point. 

"As I was Saying, it is now about 
two o’clock, and according to your ex¬ 
pectations the sun should have declined 
towards the western horizon. But it 
has done nothing of the kind. Instead, 
you will find that one edge of the sun 
is completely obscured by a curved 
shadow corresponding to the curved 
lines on your ground glass, and that the 
amount of the sun obscured is one sixth 
of the diameter. If we remained in 
this locality and you should try the ex¬ 
periment two hours hence, you would 
find that one third of the face of the 
sun was obscured. 

" To be more explicit, the sun which 
lights up the interior of the earth is 
not the sun you see on the surface, but 
Jin entirely distinct sun, which hangs in 
the center of the terrestrial globe and 
gives light all around it. It does not 
revolve itself, but another body of the 
nature of which I am in ignorance re¬ 
volves around it, as the earth turns on 
its axis and by casting a shadow makes 
our night and day. 

" In the region of the poles this sun 
shines eternally, as the obstructing' 
body revolves only around the equato¬ 
rial belt, but the light from the poles of 
the sun is much less brilliant than that 
from its sides, and the rays contain 
much less warmth. For this or some 
other reason, the polar regions here are 
uninhabitable wastes, and that is one 
of the reasons why I brought you into 
the earth by another route.” 

Much impressed by this brief lecture 
the little party filed back into the cabin 
and proceeded to put his statements to 
the test as far as possible. 


By standing close together they were 
all able to get into the rays of the sun 
at once, and, putting the ground glasses 
to their eyes, they gazed upwards. 

" It’s certainly true that the sun is 
directly above our heads,” was the first 
exclamation, made by Bert. " But that 
doesn’t prove much. Perhaps instead 
of being two o’clock it is just twelve, 
in which case, in-a tropical country, the 
sun would be directly over us.” 

" That may be true,” responded Jack, 
" but you can see that the edge of the 
sun is obscured just as the baron said 
it would be. It looks as though we 
were about to have an eclipse.” 

" Perhaps,” said Louise, " that is 
what it is. I have heard of explorers 
deceiving the savages with such a phe¬ 
nomenon when they knew it was about 
to occur, but this would be the first 
time it has been tried on people who 
are supposed to be intelligent.” 

" The obscuring disk exactly follows 
one of the lines on the glass,” said Jack. 
"We can tell in a short time whether 
the disk is moving or not. It is not so 
easy to tell whether the sun is keeping 
its position directly above us, for that 
is influenced more or less by the motion 
of the ship, but even allowing for that, 
we can tell for a certainty in an hour 
or two.” 

They all took observations as to the 
time of day as indicated on the disks, 
and all agreed that the width of two 
circles was dark at one side. 

" Did you notice,” sqid Bert, " that 
this sun seems to be about three times 
the size of the one we are used to. That 
would be another argument in support 
of the baron’s claim. We shall know 
by night time whether he is right or 
wrong, for though the speed and direc¬ 
tion of the air ship might possibly ac¬ 
count for the seeming continuance of 
the sun in the same position, it could 
never cause an eclipse to stay total for 
twelve hours at a time.” 

All had noticed the extreme size of 
the sun, but Jack suggested that that 
appearance might be caused by atmos¬ 
pheric conditions, a proposition which 
could not be disputed. 

" I suppose,” remarked Louise, " that 
the sun will keep on its course if w T e 
leave the cabin and go back to the pilot 
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house. We can look at the ground so 
much better there, and I am anxious to 
see all that I can of this remarkable 
country.” 

“ My dear young lady,” replied Bert, 
“ you must not speak so at random. We 
have just been told that the sun does 
not move. Everybody on the earth ex¬ 
cept the Rev. Mr. Jasper knows that 
it does not, hut on the surface the poor 
benighted people have,the excuse that 
if it doesn’t move it at least appears to, 
and that pretty regularly. Here on the 
inside you have no excuse for speaking 
that way, and I hope you will be more 
exact in your language in the future.” 

“ Well, then, Mr. Precise, what I 
mean to say is that the obscuring disk 
will keep on its course whether we 
watch it every minute or not. How 
does that please your highness ? ” 

“ That is much better, but I wonder 
what the natives of this place call the 
operation. They must have some easier 
way of saying it than speaking of ‘ the 
obscuration of the surface of the sun 
by the intervening opaque disk.’ I 
must ask the baron what they call it.” 

The party then returned to the pilot 
house, where the baron called their at¬ 
tention to a little town which lay some¬ 
what in front and below them. 

“ There are many hundreds of these 
towns scattered all over the habitable 
part of the country,” he said. “ If you 
will look closely you will he able to 
see lines of rails extending from the 
town like spgkes from a wheel. You 
can also see the cars running on them 
at several points.” 

“ Why, they look just like our trolley 
cars at home,” exclaimed Lily. 

“ They are very similar to them,” re¬ 
turned the baron, “ except that they* 
are run by storage batteries instead of 
transmitted electricity. These storage 
batteries are double, something like the 
apparatus used to run this ship, and 
they are capable of running a hundred 
miles without recharging. In fact, they 
recharge themselves, one set being re¬ 
charged by the motion of the car while 
the other is being exhausted.” 

“ That’s a form of perpetual motion 
that would make an inventor’s everlast¬ 
ing fortune on the surface of the 
earth,” commented Jack; 


“ It is something that is nearly 
within the grasp of your electrical ex- 
perimentists,” returned the baron, 
“•and I do not think it will be very 
many years before they have solved the 
problem.” 

“ I should think the principle would 
he available for furnishing all kinds of 
powder,” said Bert. 

“You are right about that,” replied 
the baron with an approving smile. 
“ That is what we use almost exclu¬ 
sively to produce our power in this 
underground world. That part of our 
engines which you would call the piston 
head is composed of a pair of these bat¬ 
teries, which run back and forth on a 
track which in some of the larger ones 
is a hundred feet long. 

“ The current is automatically 
switched off of one and on to the other 
at each end of the track, and by this 
means an enormous power is furnished 
indefinitely at no expense whatever for 
fuel, and at hut a slight cost for repairs. 
There are other smaller engines, the 
smallest ones being only about two feet 
in length complete.” 

“You might carry one around in a 
good sized hand hag,” suggested Jack, 
“ and thus have plenty of power always 
with you.” 

“ As an engine of that size, including 
the fly wheel, would weigh upwards of 
three hundred pounds, I think the load 
would prove more than you would care 
to carry, hut I dare say, if you wanted 
it, one could be constructed to weigh 
less than a hundred pounds, and still 
give you two or three horse power, hut 
the larger ones are so common that it 
is no more necessary to carry one 
around, with you than it would be to 
carry a bed. All our vehicles are auto¬ 
cars equipped with these engines, and 
they are so arranged that the power can 
be used for any other purpose re¬ 
quired.” 

“ I don’t see,” said Lily, “ why you 
want to bother with these surface cars 
at all when you can go flying through 
the air in the wonderful • manner in 
which you do. That, I should think, 
would he much better than going along 
the ground.” 

“ So it is,” replied their host. “ You 
can never really appreciate the delights 
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of flying until you have made a trip in 
one of our open flying machines, but it 
is only the nobility who are permitted 
to travel thus. It would never do to 
let the common people into the secret.” 

“ Are Breeze and the other handsome 
dwarfs who seem to act as servants on 
the Meteor members of the nobility? ” 
asked Louise. 

“ Oh, yes: It may strike you as pe¬ 
culiar to see them in their present posi¬ 
tion, but it is a custom with the no¬ 
bility here. Each young man, whpn he 
arrives at a suitable age, must serve an 
apprenticeship in the shops, the air 
ships, and in the governmental forces 
before he is granted citizenship.” 

During the latter part of this con¬ 
versation Lily had been in a brown 
study, and when the baron ceased 
speaking she said: 

“All that is very interesting, but I 
can’t help puzzling all the time about 
your statement that we are in the center 
of the earth. I don’t believe you would 
tell us that unless it were so, but it is 
certainly beyond my comprehension. Is 
there not some way in which you can 
make it a little clearer to us? ” 

“ I do not wonder at the difficulty you 
find in comprehending it,” replied 
Montavo. “ It was a long time before 
I could do so myself, and even now I 
have to stop and think sometimes in 
order to make it seem real, but I will 
try to make it a little plainer. 

“Let us suppose, for instance, that 
the earth were a hollow rubber ball. 
The seas and continents are all on the 
outside as far as you know them, and 
your scientists teach that the land and 
the bottom of the ocean form a thin 
crust inside of which there is a molten 
mass. They are right as to the exist¬ 
ence of this crust, which is about a 
hundred miles in thickness, but natu¬ 
rally they know nothing as to what lies 
within this crust. 

“ As a matter of fact, this crust is 
like the thin rubber of which the ball 
is made, and has both an inside and an 
outside. The mass of earth and min¬ 
erals which compose the crust has the 
power of attracting other bodies. This 
is called gravitation. There is no up 
or down except as regards this attrac¬ 
tion towards the crust of the earth, and 


even your school children know that the 
Chinese are walking on the opposite 
side of the earth from you with their 
feet towards yours, and are still in not 
the slightest danger of falling off. 

“ Now it is the same way here. As 
it is the crust and not the center of the 
earth that attracts, we, here on the 
inside of the crust, walk with our feet 
towards yours or towards those of the 
Chinese, according to the part of the 
crust we happen to be upon. In other 
words, .while your ‘ up ’ is away from 
the center of the earth, ours i^ towards 
it, and in that exact center is our sun. 
How it is kept there I can no more tell 
you than you can tell me how your sun 
is kept in the heavens.” 

“ That is all very clear, theoretic¬ 
ally,” replied Lily, “ but it is pretty 
hard to realize that it can be so.” 

“ No harder than it is to realize that 
the surface of the earth at New York 
is whirling towards the east at the rate 
of about seven hundred miles an hour, 
which is a scientifically established fact. 
Take my advice and accept the condi¬ 
tions as you find them without trying to 
comprehend too much. 

“ Now,” he continued, “ we must be 
rising and putting on more power or 
we shall not arrive at Barova in time 
for dinner. So I will have to ask you 
to withdraw to the cabin, for when the 
ship is going at top speed it demands all 
my attention.” 

Acting on this hint, the young people 
went back into the saloon, and, glancing 
through the wells, saw that the ground 
below them had already begun rapidly 
to recede. 

Soon they could no longer discern the 
details of the landscape, which merely 
showed as a shimmer of green through 
the plate glass port. 

The wind whistled past the air ship 
with a noise which showed that they 
were going at a terrific rate, but, as in 
their earlier experiences in this kind 
of rapid traveling, they felt no effects 
of the motion within the cabin. 

“ It must be a pretty severe strain 
running an air ship at this speed,” said 
Bert. “ I shouldn’t like to try it on 
those open machines the baron was 
talking about.” 

“ Neither should I,” returned Jack, 
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“ but at a more moderate speed, say 
about fifteen or twenty miles an hour, 
it must be very exciting.” 

“ We’ll have to travel fast to make 
four hundred miles by dinner time, 
even for a flying machine,” said Jack. 
“ I wonder what time it is now? ” 

“ By our watches, or by the sun ? ” 
asked Louise. 

This called the attention of the party 
to the matter of the movement of 
the sun, and they at once proceeded to 
take another observation. That.orb of 
fire shone directly down on them 
through £he upper port hole, and that 
seemed to set at rest the question as 
to its movement. It also seemed to 
make the atmosphere less bright than it 
had before. 

They all produced their hits of 
smoked glass and stared through them. 

“ The shadow space on the sun is 
surely twice as large as it was when we 
looked before,” said Bert. “It seems 
to be working just like an eclipse, only 
much slower. I believe the baron is 
right after all.” 

“ According to the rate it is progress¬ 
ing,” remarked Jack, “it will be dark 
in about two hours more, and it has 
been just two hours by my watch since 
the baron said it was two o’clock. Sup¬ 
pose you keep your watch running just 
as it is, Bert, and I will set mine at four 
o’clock, which is the time I take to be 
indicated by this smoked glass disk. In 
that way we can compare time and see 
how it works.” 

To this Bert agreed, and then the 
little party sat quietly in the cabin and 
spent the rest of the afternoon in talk¬ 
ing over their experiences and specula¬ 
ting as to what new ones lay before 
them. 

When Jack’s watch said six o’clock. 
Under World time, they made another 
observation of the sun, though the 
gathering darkness was sufficient to tell 
them that the luminary must be nearly 
hidden from view. 

This proved to be the case, for only 
a narrow line of light was visible at one 
edge, and this was soon merged into 
the shadow. There still remained, how¬ 
ever, a faint twilight, much like that 
on the outside of the earth. 

“ So far,” said Bert, “ the baron’s 


statements are proved correct. It will 
be only a short time now, if this be an 
ordinary eclipse, until we shall see the 
other edge of the sun,” and they all 
waited, gazing upward, for a return of 
the light, but their watch was unre¬ 
warded. 

A half hour after this the voice of 
Montavo came through the telephone, 
announcing their near approach to 
their destination, and telling that they 
had better prepare their trunks and 
hand baggage for removal from the air 
ship. 

This matter was soon attended to, 
and shortly after, when they were all 
again gathered in the cabin, they felt 
a slight shock. 

The air ship had come to the ground 
for the first time since they had first 
caught a glimpse of it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

A PALACE OF WONDERS. 

The electric lights all over the ship 
had been burning brightly since night 
set in, and as the door opened a few 
moments after the shock of landing 
it revealed to the little party a man in 
a resplendent uniform. 

In the ornamentation of this, gold 
lace played a prominent part, but its 
effectiveness was, greatly heightened by 
an almost countless number of spark¬ 
ling gems. The visitor stared a mo¬ 
ment in silence, and then Lily ex¬ 
claimed : 

“ Why, it is the baron! ” 

“ The same,” replied their host with 
a low bow. “ It is necessary for me to 
make my report at once at the palace, 
but I have arranged for you to remain 
in privacy for the night, for I wish to 
be the one to introduce you to the many 
wonderful things which await your in¬ 
spection. I will myself see you to your 
temporary quarters, and Breeze shall 
remain with you till morning. Your 
sailor friend will occupy an adjoining 
apartment, and after you have dined 
you may call him in to visit you, if such 
be your pleasure.” 

The elevator was in position ready 
to descend, and Breeze and Tom Apple- 
gate stood beside it. After a hasty 
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greeting to the latter, Bert told him 
that they would expect to see him after 
dinner, and then signified to the baron 
that they were ready. 

“ I will go first with Mr. Winton,” 
he said, “ and then the ladies may fol¬ 
low next. The distance we have to go 
is barely eight feet, so it will not take 
long to get the whole party down/’ 

With this he entered the elevator and 
took his place with the New Yorker. 
Breeze pushed the button and the ele¬ 
vator descended. 

In a moment it was back empty, and 
in three minutes more the whole party 
were below. 

They had expected to alight in the 
open air, but in this they were disap¬ 
pointed. Instead, they found them¬ 
selves at one side of a large and bril¬ 
liantly lighted hall, being below what 
seemed to be a gallery, which at the 
point where they stood was about eight 
feet high, but curved upwards towards 
the center of the building. 

u As you may surmise,” said the 
baron, “ we are now directly below the 
air ship, which now lies in its regular 
berth. There is a similar ship at the 
other side, and there are accommoda¬ 
tions for a number of smaller ones at 
the ends. This is what in your world 
you would call a flying machine station, 
but it is not a public one, being re¬ 
served for royalty and those of the 
highest nobility. There is a Guests’ 
Palace adjoining, though you will be 
the first not natives of the Under 
World to enter it. If you will step 
this way I will take you to it.” 

He turned towards the wall behind 
as he spoke, and, as he pressed a button, 
a wide door opened. 

“ Step in, he said, bowing and 
standing aside. 

They walked through the broad door¬ 
way and found themselves in a room 
about eight feet by ten, with walls of 
paneled wood and a ceiling of the same. 
It was illuminated by a bright, but 
mellow globe of light at the top and 
contained a number of wicker chairs 
and divans, but was otherwise unfur¬ 
nished. 

To the travelers it did not look much 
like the entrance hall to a palace, but 
they held their peace and awaited de- 
8 a 


velopments, with which prudence they 
were well satisfied a moment later. 

The baron followed them into the 
room, and, after asking them to be 
seated, pressed another button and the 
door closed behind them. Then he 
pressed still another button and the 
room began to move. 

“ Why, this must be an elevator,” ex¬ 
claimed Louise. 

“ Hardly that,” answered the baron, 
“ since it goes neither up nor down, but 
it answers the same purpose except that 
it moves in a horizontal direction. It 
is five hundred feet to the Guests’ Pal¬ 
ace, and as the nobility of this country 
love their ease, they would never think 
of walking that distance when electric¬ 
ity could be made to do the work for 
them.” 

By this time the car, which had at¬ 
tained a very rapid speed, slowed up 
gently, and the baron continued: 

“ Here we are at the entrance.” 

The car stopped and a door opened 
automatically before them. They 
stepped out and found themselves in a 
domed hall of circular shape. It was 
not so large as the one which they had 
just quitted, but it was much more 
magnificent. 

The floor was laid with the softest of 
carpets of a neutral tint, and the lux¬ 
urious furniture was all in gold and 
pale blue. In the center of the apart¬ 
ment an electric fountain sparkled, and 
the murmur of the falling water came 
soothingly to their ears. 

The room was lighted entirely from 
the dome, which was set with hundreds 
of opalescent incandescent lights, but 
the main source of illumination was a 
gigantic artificial moon, which was fixed 
in the center of the dome and lighted 
the hall in a most brilliant way. 

From this room the baron conducted 
them to a spacious parlor, and, telling 
them that Breeze would look after their 
comfort, left them. 

This apartment was magnificently 
furnished with a carpet like moss and 
tapestried walls depicting strange 
scenes. The frescoed dome sparkled 
with many colored lights of such in¬ 
finitesimal size that they resembled star 
dust. 

Every article in the room was in min- 
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iature, and it was only upon the divans 
and sofas that the party could seat 
themselves. 

“ We are certainly being treated 
royally,” remarked Bert as # the door 
closed. “ We have nothing to complain 
of, unless it be the reticence of the 
baron as to what they propose to do 
with ns. But they can mean us no harm, 
judging from the way they have treated 
us so far, and I for one do not intend to 
borrow trouble.” 

“ I think it is perfectly delightful,” 
said Lily, “and if I could be assured 
that we would be sent home in safety 
in the end, I would not ask anything 
better than to stay in the Under World 
for a whole year and learn all about its 
mysterious people and how they live.” 

“If the nobility are anything like 
Breeze and the other dwarfs who were 
aboard the Meteor, they must be pretty 
nice people to know,” remarked Louise. 
“ Especially if one could learn their 
language.” 

“ Yes,” added Jack, “ and if we could 
learn the secret of their motors and 
their air ships, to say nothing of the 
many other arts which they must prac¬ 
tise, we would have no difficulty in be¬ 
coming the wealthiest people in the 
whole world after we return to the sur¬ 
face. 

“ Take these incandescent lights, for 
instance. I suppose they are run by 
electricity, but their light, even with 
the thick ground glass globes which 
they place around them, would make 
our electric lights look like penny dips,” 
and he gazed about the apartment, 
which was lighted by a luminous 
cornice extending all around the four 
sides. 

An end was put to this discussion by 
the entrance of Breeze, who, with many 
bows, intimated to them in pantomime 
that he would be pleased to show them 
the remainder of their suite. 

These consisted of four bedrooms and 
a diningroom. In the former were 
curiously wrought swinging beds about 
eight feet long, and they afterwards 
learned that these were ordinarily occu¬ 
pied by two of the little people of the 
Under World, who slept with their 
heads in opposite directions. Attached 
to each bedroom was a bath room. 


In the diningroom, which adjoined 
the parlor, special arrangement* had 
been made for their comfort by raising 
the table and mounting the divans 
which were made to answer for chairs 
on box-like pedestals. 

With the exception of the window 
spaces the entire walls and ceilings 
were of heavy plate glass mirrors, and 
the ceiling was studded with little 
lights, except in the center, where it 
rose into a dome which was made bril¬ 
liant by dozens of bouquets of flowers 
made from countless colored electric 
lights, each one no larger than a pea. 

The dinner, which was an elaborate 
one, was composed of dishes strange to 
them, and here it was that they first 
saw specimens of the lower classes of 
the Under World. 

These examples were furnished by 
the little men who waited on them, for 
Breeze devoted his attention merely to 
superintending arrangements. 

These little fellows were a full six 
inches shorter than the dwarfs they had 
met aboard the air ship, and their com¬ 
plexion was of a bright copper color 
instead of the charming pink and white 
of Breeze and his companions. They 
were also much stouter of build than 
their masters, and were rather stupid 
and sullen in appearance. 

After dinner the visitors returned to 
the parlor, and were treated to a de¬ 
lightful instrumental concert, which 
Breeze started by merely pressing a 
button. They afterwards learned that 
the government maintained several 
bands at a central station, which was 
connected by a telephonic system with 
all the palaces in the capital. 

About eleven o’clock the baron made 
his appearance, followed by four copper 
colored dwarfs bearing a chest of some 
polished red metal, which they de¬ 
posited on the floor, and then retired. 

“I have informed the Metam and 
Meta, the reigning couple, of your ar¬ 
rival,” said the baron, “and they will 
be pleased to receive you at the royal 
palace at noon tomorrow. In the mean 
time they have sent you a small mark of 
their esteem,” and the baron opened the 
chest, which proved to be filled with 
jewels of dazzling brilliancy. 

“ Heavens! ” exclaimed Bert. “ You 
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have brought us gems which must be 
worth hundreds of thousands of dol¬ 
lars/’ 

“ They might be in the Upper 
World/’ replied Montavo, “ but these 
things are much more common here, 
and their majesties will never miss 
these from their collection. Orders 
have been given to the court dress¬ 
makers and tailors to prepare for you a 
number of costumes similar to those 
worn by the nobility, and these people 
will call upon you tomorrow, but their 
majesties would like you to come to 
the reception in your usual Upper 
World clothes/’ 

When the baron had left Jack 
strolled over to one of the windows, 
and, parting the curtains, looked out. 

“ Here’s a surprise for you,” he ex¬ 
claimed, and the others crowded around 
him. 

Looking up they say a miniature elec¬ 
tric moon at no great distance from the 
ground, and all over the heavens, if 
such an expression may be used regard¬ 
ing the center of the earth, were bril¬ 
liant stars and constellations. 

“ It must have been a tremendous 
job to have strung them up all over 
the city,” said Bert. 

“ It surely was,” replied Jack, “ but it 
wasn’t for that I called you to the 
window. In fact, 1 didn’t notice the 
moon and stars at all, but took them 
for the natural thing. What it was that 
attracted my attention was the peculiar 
light that seems to surround the figures 
of the people moving about.” 

It is no wonder that Jack’s attention 
was attracted, for each one of a dozen 
dwarfs moving about outside emitted a 
peculiar phosphorescent light sufficient 
to illuminate his pathway. 

“ Every man appears to l>e his own 
lantern here,” said Bert. “ I should 
think that would be a decided advan¬ 
tage.” 

After breakfast the next morning the 
baron made his appearance, accom¬ 
panied by four dwarfs different in ap¬ 
pearance from any they had seen be¬ 
fore. 

These belonged to the Medis, or 
middle class, and in appearance were 
about half way between the nobles, as 
represented bv Breeze, and the lower 


classes, having the general appearance 
of the former, except that they were 
shorter and more stockily built, and had 
olive complexions and dark brown hair. 

These were the court tailors and 
dressmakers, and as the latter were the 
first Under World women they had 
seen, the travelers bestowed consider¬ 
able attention upon them. They were 
remarkably pretty, with a tropical sort 
of beauty, and with their short skirts 
and braided hair might easily have 
been taken for children had it not been 
for the rounded plumpness of their 
forms. 

When all had been measured for 
their new robes it was time to start for 
the royal palace, and the baron escorted 
them to an auto car which was in wait¬ 
ing. 

This vehicle was like nothing which 
they had ever seen before. The body 
came within a foot of the ground, and 
the car itself was six feet wide by ten 
long, and high enough for them to 
stand erect in. Along each side were 
divans facing forward, and at the side 
of each of these was a large plate glass 
window. 

The two attendants who managed the 
vehicle sat on top at the rear, and in 
front of them the roof was formed of a 
curved plate of beautiful cut glass. 

The auto car sped swiftly along over 
a glass-like pavement, and in a few min¬ 
utes they arrived at an imposing struc¬ 
ture, which they were told was the royal 
palace. 

Here they were conducted by means 
of a lateral “ elevator ” to the throne 
room, which much resembled the in¬ 
terior of an opera house, except that the 
orchestra, instead of having rows of 
seats, was furnished with scattered easy 
chairs and sofas. Upon this floor were 
gathered the nobility of the realm, who 
were chattering gaily together until the 
visitors entered, when they immediately 
became silent. 

The royal couple occupied a dais 
raised some three feet above the orches¬ 
tra floor at a point which would have 
been the center of the stage had there 
been one, and to the foot of the dais the 
baron’s party were carried on an elec¬ 
trically-propelled platform. 

They were most graciously received 
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by the king and queen, resplendent 
with jewels, who welcomed them to the 
Under World and asked, through, the 
baron as interpreter, many questions 
about the exterior of the earth. 

They stated that it would afford them 
great pleasure to have their guests re¬ 
main as permanent residents of the 
Under World, promising riches and 
power. No immediate decision on this 
point was asked, and in case they should 
decide against it, the king promised 
them safe conduct to the outer world 
at “ the next turn of the seasons.” 

“ What does he mean by the turn of 
the seasons?” asked Bert of the baron 
in a low tone. 

“ He means by that that the brief 
period when the South Polar passage is 
open for flying machines is now past, 
and that it will be impossible for you 
to depart until the sun again reaches 
its most southerly point.” 

“ Why did you not tell us of this fact 
before? ” 

“ For two reasons. One was that it 
is barely possible by running great risks 
to 8till get through. In case your re¬ 
ception by the Metam had been unfa¬ 
vorable, and I had considered you in 
any grave danger, I should have at¬ 
tempted to take you out, but that now 
is happily unnecessary. 

“ The other was that I was in duty 


bound to return here immediately, and 
as I could take you nowhere else, I felt 
that you would be better off to remain 
in ignorance of the length of time you 
would have to remain here until you 
found out just what your status was to 
be.” 

Bert and his companions were not 
entirely satisfied with this explanation, 
but they saw the folly of showing this 
dissatisfaction at the present moment. 

At the close of the audience the king 
placed a golden chain and a locket 
around the neck of each of the young 
ladies, and the queen performed a simi¬ 
lar office for the two young men. 

“ You are now fully installed as mem¬ 
bers of the royal household,” said the 
baron, u and the insignia which you now 
wear will secure you the utmost defer¬ 
ence in any part of the realm.” 

When this ceremony had been per¬ 
formed, the moving platform rolled 
back to the rear of the hall, and in a 
short time the little party were again at 
the Guests’ Palace, where at their 
earnest, solicitation the baron agreed to 
remain with them for the balance of 
the afternoon. 

“ It is now time for lunch to be 
served,” he said, “ and I will take it 
with you. After that I am at your ser¬ 
vice to answer a few of the questions 
that I know you are dying to ask.” 


(To be continued.) 


DOLLY GRAY. 

Twas a winding woodland way 
Where I met you, Dolly Gray, 

And you passed me with a glance 
Of your hazel eyes askance. 

But you never blushed nor turned, 
While the heart within me burned; 
Oh, you knew not how I yearned) 
Dolly Gray! 

Just a year ago today 
Since I met you, Dolly Gray; 

And the slightest word I speak 
Paints a rose upon your cheek, 

As we wander ’neath the shade 
Of the winding woodland glade. 
What a change a year has made, 
Dolly Gray! 


James Buckham . 
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The Land of the Central Sun.* 

BY PARK WINTHROP. 

The tale of a strange rescue, followed by an introduction to an extraordinary country and 

a peculiar people. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 

The sailing ship Garden City, bound from San Francisco to New York by way of the Horn, has for 
passengers Bert Livingston and his sister Lily, son and daughter of*the owner, together with their friends 
John and Louise Winton. Struck by a severe storm, the vessel is sent far to the south out of her course, 
and finally brings up on an ice field, after losing overboard all except the four passengers and one sailor, 
Tom Applegate. Although they are in no immediate danger, there seems small chance of ultimate rescue, 
but finally a strange air ship appears above them, a ladder is let down, and they are taken on board by the 
owner, who introduces himself as Baron Montavo. They are royally entertained, though they cannot but 
feel that there is a mystery about the whole experience—a mystery that is farther than ever from eluci¬ 
dation when the air ship enters a hole in the earth and begins to drop downward. After days of travel¬ 
ing the air ship comes to a stop and the baron conducts his guests to a palace where they are presented 
to the queer dwarf rulers of the land—the strange, new land in which they find themselves—the inside of 
the earth. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THi: STRANGE ADVENTURES OF TIIE 
BARON. 

“THE first thing I want to know, 7 ’ 
1 said Jack, when they were all 
seated at the table, “ is how you, w ho 
are so clearly a man from the upper 
world, came to be in your present posi¬ 
tion as prime minister and general ad¬ 
viser to the king of the Under World, 
to say nothing of being captain and 
pilot of the Hying machine? ” 

“ My case, 7 ' responded the baron, “ is 
no more mysterious than your own. I 
am a Parisian by birth, though my 
* This story began in the July issue of The Argos 

address on re i 


father was a German nobleman, and my 
mother a Spaniard—quite a mixture of 
nationalities, you’ll admit. 

6C At the time of my birth my father 
was an attache of the German legation 
at Paris, and that accounts for my first 
seeing the light in sunny France. He re¬ 
mained there through most of my early 
childhood, but became engaged in some 
political matters which turned out 
badly, and was forced to take refuge 
with my mother’s people in Spain. 

“ I was sent to England, for some 
reason unknown to me, to have my edu¬ 
cation finished, and while there both my 
parents died. I had always been of a 
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scientific turn of mind, and had received 
a thorough training as an engineer. 

“ Among my companions was a young 
Englishman, who, when he heard that 
1 was thrown on my own resources, sug¬ 
gested that he should obtain a position 
for me in connection with an expedition 
that was about to start on a voyage of 
exploration to the region of the Antarc¬ 
tic Sea. As this suited my adventur¬ 
ous disposition to a dot, I at once ac¬ 
cepted his kind offer, and inside of a 
month was sailing southward with the 
expedition. 

“ There was no expectation among 
the scientific men who went along, or 
among the more practical sailors who 
navigated the ship, that we would be 
able to approach very near the pole, but 
as it turned out the ship did get very 
close to it, and I, with one other, actu¬ 
ally reached it. 

u 1 will not weary you with the par¬ 
ticulars of our voyage, for you must 
have passed through a similar experi¬ 
ence yourselves. Suffice it to say that 
we encountered a succession of violent 
storms, which resulted in driving the 
ship close to the South Pole, where she 
was finally crushed like an eggshell in 
the ice. 

“ One other man and myself were all 
who escaped from the wreck with our 
lives, and we had nothing more, so as we 
sat on the ic-e where we had been thrown 
we gave ourselves up for lost. We were 
utterly bewildered as to our where¬ 
abouts, but we resolved to die making an 
effort, so we started forward in a direc¬ 
tion which I afterwards concluded was 
south. 

“ We had not proceeded very far 
when we reached the limit of the ice 
field and saw before us an open sea. 
The edge of the ice where we stood 
shelved sharply down to the water, and 
at the bottom a current of water went 
rushing by like a mill race. We-flung 
ourselves down on the ice in despair, and 
my companion, not noticing how near 
we were to the edge, missed his footing 
arid went sliding into the water. 

“ It was utterly impossible for me to 
do anything to save him, and so I saw 
him swept away and drowned before my 
eyes. 

“ T almost wished that I had gone 


with him, but I did not have the courage 
to end my existence voluntarily, and so 
I lay there on the ice benumbed by the 
misfortunes that had overtaken me. 
How long I lay there I cannot tell, for 
it was in the middle portion of the day 
and there was warmth enough in the sun 
to keep me from freezing. 

“ When at last I came to a sense of 
my surroundings again I was gazing 
out over the sea, and I noticed that 
it was no longer level, but sank away to¬ 
wards a glistening pyramid of ice about 
five miles olf, something after the fash¬ 
ion of water in a wash bowl after the 
plug has been removed. 

This peculiar sight roused me from 
my lethargy, and I stood up and gazed 
around me. Everything remained the 
same as it had been except this huge 
basin of revolving water with its center 
of ice, which seemed so low that I was 
convinced that it must be submerged 
when the water was at its normal level. 

“ As I gazed, a dark object rose from 
the central ice cone, and I thought at 
first that it was a monster bird taking 
wing. I watched it narrowly and saw 
that it was moving, slowly around the 
basin in constantly increasing circles. 
This mode of progression brought it 
nearer to me with every lap, and I was 
soon able to see that it was no bird, but 
a most peculiar object without wings 
or steering apparatus. 

“It was, in fact, as you no doubt have 
already surmised, an air ship similar to 
the Meteor, but very much smaller, 
though this solution of its appearance 
never occurred to me at the time. 

“I was half delirious and believed it 
to be some horrible monster, so when it 
finally reached a point near where I 
stood and then made a dive in my direc¬ 
tion, I promptly fell on the ice in a faint. 

“ When I came to myself I found that 
I was in darkness and that mv hands 
and feet were tightly bound. I was not 
gagged, however, and I promptly began 
to shout at the top of my voice. 

u This action brought some one to 
me. It was a little dwarf, such as you 
are now familiar with, and in the dark¬ 
ness he shed a faint light from his per¬ 
son. This fact caused me to think that 
I was in the other world, and I ceased 
my cries at once. 
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“ The dwarf looked at me closely by 
the aid of his own light, and then re¬ 
tired, but he presently returned with a 
cup, which he put to my lips. It was a 
delicious cordial, and its effect was to 
revive me at once, but in a few minutes 
a feeling of drowsiness came over me, 
and when I awoke again I found myself 
in a handsomely furnished room, still 
bound, and attended by two dwarfs. 

“ I will not weary you with an ac¬ 
count of how the dwarfs and I gradually 
came to understand one another. I 
learned their language, found favor with 
the king and nobles, and in time rose 
to be what you find me now, a sort of 
grand vizier and confidential adviser to 
the king. 

“ I might be anything else I wished, 
but for the fact that I have steadily re¬ 
fused to meet the wishes of the king 
with regard to marriage/’ 

“ Do you not find the little women 
very attractive?” asked Lily. 

“ Very much so indeed, but I have 
not fallen in love with any of them.” 

“ You told us,” said Bert, “ that you 
would be willing to answer almost any 
questions we might ask after the pre¬ 
sentation. Are you ready to be cross 
examined now?” 

“ Y"es, go ahead.” 

“ Well, then, in the first place, why 
could you not take us aboard the first 
time you saw' us? ” 

“ Because the Meteor was short of 
power, and in my judgment would have 
broken down before I could have landed 
you in a safe place, or, if not that, w'ould 
have been so crippled that I could not 
have reached the point where it w r as nec¬ 
essary for me to go. 

“ Strange as it must seem to you, one 
very essential substance necessary for 
aerial navigation as it is practised in 
types of flying machines like the 
Meteor, that is, double machines, is 
found only in the most limited quanti¬ 
ties in the Under World, and has to be 
brought from above. It is a very rare 
chemical, and though but very little of 
it is used in the machine, I have never 
been able to secure an adequate supply 
until this year. 

“ I got enough to last a dozen ma¬ 
chines for ten years on my last trip, but 
that was because I had made a contract 


for it the year before at what seemed to 
the other party to the transaction to be 
a fabulous rate.” 

“ That explanation is certainly satis¬ 
factory,” replied Bert. “ Now for my 
second question, which is an equally 
serious one with us. Why, when you 
finally did rescue us, did you not take us 
to some point where we could have se¬ 
cured transportation for home ? ” 

“ I thought I had explained that to 
you before. It was simply because, if 
I had, I should have got back to the 
South Pole too late to have entered the 
earth again this year. For various rea¬ 
sons I regarded it as my paramount duty 
to return at the earliest possible mo¬ 
ment.” 

“ Well, I cannot say that I am sorry 
you felt constrained to bring us under¬ 
ground, for I would not have missed 
this experience for a good deal. Now r 
please tell us something about this cu¬ 
rious countrvand the people who inhabit 
it. It seems very "wonderful to us to find 
people here at all, but it seems still more 
wonderful to find them so highly civi¬ 
lized.” 

“ They are not all so highly civilized 
as your brief experience would lead you 
to suppose. Y"ou have only seen a few r 
of the upper class and one or two mem¬ 
bers of the middle class, so perhaps you 
are a little hasty in forming your con¬ 
clusions, but I will give you, in as fcwr 
words as possible, a general idea of the 
country and its people, leaving you to 
fill in the details from subsequent ex¬ 
perience. 

“In the first place, the name by which 
this world is known to the natives is 
Undracnum, which is very w’ell defined 
by your expression of Under World. 
The natives are called TJndre, though 
there are other names for the different 
classes. 

“ The country is divided into several 
zones, or belts, as is the upper world. 
The one we are now in is called Toren, 
and corresponds to your tropical zone. 
Here are to be found Barova, the capital, 
in which we now are, and numerous 
other cities of the nobility and their fol¬ 
lowers. 

“ These cities are all called Wanoon, 
with the name of the princely ruler of 
each following as a distinguishing mark. 
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Beyond this zone, to the north and to 
the south, lie the Zaraba or temperate 
zones, and still beyond these are the 
mineral zones called Froderea. 

“ Lastly come the wastes and oceans 
around the poles, which are called Tol- 
fawa. 

“ Xow as to the inhabitants. The 
Metam (king) and Meta (queen) are co¬ 
equal and absolute rulers. Then follow 
the Xade, or nobility, in various grades, 
whose titles you will learn later on, but 
which correspond to princes, dukes, and 
so on down. These are all called Tora 
and have very extensive powers over the 
other inhabitants. 

“ Next in grade come the Medi, or 
middle class. Strangely enough, this 
class is an outgrowth from the lowest 
class, or Frods, of whom I will tell you 
more later. 

“ The Medis are an enterprising, 
brainy class who have acquired a good 
deal of power of a certain kind. They 
are very clannish, and I might almost 
say are feared bv the ruling class, whose 
servants they are. 

“ The natives of Zaraba, the temper¬ 
ate belt, are called Zaras, and are very 
faithful adherents of the ruling powers. 
They are mostly engaged in agriculture, 
though some few of them are to be 
found in the government workshops, 
which are the only workshops in this 
realm. 

“ Last come the Frods, or miners and 
mountaineers, natives of Froderea. 
They are a sturdy and powerful race 
compared with the other dwarfs, but 
sullen and hard to manage. I do not 
approve of the strong measures which 
are resorted to for their government, 
but I have not as yet arrived at a posi¬ 
tion where I can advocate a change with 
any chance of success. 

“ There is still another class of in¬ 
habitants which are worthy of mention, 
but they are monsters and not men. I 
refer to the Tolfs, who make their 
haunts in the barren wastes at the poles, 
the region called Tolfawa. They are 
huge creatures, more like the fabled 
dragon than anything else, and they 
form the greatest danger to be found in 
the Under World, for they are powerful, 
ferocious, and intelligent to an almost 
human degree. In fact, they differ 


from the Frods only in shape and the 
power of articulate speech. They are 
capable of long and sustained flight, and 
are only kept in their own locality by 
a cordon of fighting air ships, which is 
constantly maintained at the borders of 
Tolfawa.*' 

“ Why are these monsters not exter¬ 
minated? ” asked Jack. 

“For two reasons. One is supersti¬ 
tion; and the other is the experience 
which befell the country when, after a 
two years' campaign a long time ago, 
they were partially exterminated. 

“ A determined warfare was made on 
them at that time, with the result that 
but a very few were left alive. Imme¬ 
diately after this the country was vis¬ 
ited by a horrible pestilence, which 
came near wiping out the entire popula¬ 
tion. This pestilence continued for 
several years, during which no Tolfs 
were slain, and as the monsters grad¬ 
ually increased again in numbers the 
pestilence abated, until at last, when 
the Tolfs were as numerous as ever, the 
pestilence ceased entirely. 

“ I do not pretend to say whether or 
not there was any connection between 
these two phenomena, but that is what 
the Undre believe, and though they 
yearly kill a large number for sport, 
there would be a general outcry were 
any attempt again made to exterminate 
them. 

“ The most curious thing in connec¬ 
tion with these monsters is that they 
are on very friendly terms with the 
Frods, who frequently feed them, and, 
in some instances on the further side 
of the barrier, actually make pets of 
them. This practice is not counten¬ 
anced by the government, and heavy 
punishment awaits the Frod who is 
caught having anything to do with the 
Tolfs." 

“ Are the nobility all as good looking 
and pleasant spoken as those we have 
come in contact with? ” asked Lily. 

“Yes, they are really charming peo¬ 
ple. They are always cordial to one an¬ 
other, and they have always beetf so to 
me. They never quarrel with each 
other, and are very considerate to their 
own class, but they have no considera¬ 
tion or affection for any member of an¬ 
other class. They do not seem to 
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consider even the Medis as fellow be¬ 
ings, and would have no more compunc¬ 
tion in killing one of them if they 
should feel the desire than you would 
have of killing a fly. 

“ Their treatment of the Frods is 
barbarous in the extreme, and some day 
they will be called upon to pay an awful 
penalty for their lack of humanity/ 5 

“ I suppose/’ said Bert, “ that during 
your long residence here you have 
taught your language to quite a number 
of the dwarfs. I would like very much 
to learn theirs. Perhaps you could in¬ 
duce some of them to. act as teachers.” 

“Your supposition is natural 
enough/’ replied the baron, “ but as a 
matter of fact, the Undre seem incapa¬ 
ble of learning a foreign language. Per¬ 
haps it would be more correct to say 
that they positively refuse to learn one, 
for with the only native whom I could 
induce to make the attempt I have had 
excellent results.” 

“ Then there is only one Undre who 
can speak English? ” 

“ Yes, only one, but she can also speak 
French, and even has a smattering of 
Spanish. This linguist is no less a per¬ 
sonage than the Princess Listra, sister 
of the queen. She sat immediately be¬ 
hind the queen at your presentation* but 
I suppose in your flurry you did not ob¬ 
serve her particularly.” 

“I noticed her,” said Jack, “and it 
struck me that she was even prettier 
than the queen, though that is saying a 
good deal.” 

“ I think, myself,” replied the baron, 
“ that she is the prettiest woman in the 
kingdom; that is/’ he continued with a 
smile, “ among the natives, and what is 
more, she is as good as she is pretty.” 

“ Do you think she could be induced 
to devote a little of her time to us?” 
asked Lily. 

“ I think so most assuredly.” 

“ How long do you suppose it will take 
us to learn the language? ” 

“ It is very simple,” returned Mon- 
tavo, “ and contains no sounds with 
which you are not familiar, so you ought 
to make yourselves understood as far 
as the ordinary wants of life are con¬ 
cerned in a few days, and be able to carry 
on an ordinary conversation in a couple 
of weeks.” 


The talk was interrupted at this point 
by the arrival of the court dressmakers 
and tailors with the new clothes. There 
proved to be three complete outfits for 
each of them, all made of the richest 
materials and profusely ornamented 
with jewels and gold filigree work. 

“ Don’t you think these skirts are 
pretty short?” asked Lily, holding one 
of them against her shapely but some¬ 
what robust figure. 

They were in fact rather scant, com¬ 
ing but a little below the knee. 

“ I could never wear such a costume 
in the w r orld! ” cried Louise, blushing. 

“ Nonsense,” rejoined her brother. 
“ When you are in Rome, do as the 
Romans do. All the girls in the Under 
World wear short skirts, so why 
shouldn’t you?” 

There was no answer to be made to 
this, so they all retired to put on their 
new costumes. 

“ My! ” exclaimed Bert as the young 
ladies reentered the parlor. “ You girls 
do look stunning! You’ll simply turn 
the heads of the whole court.” 

“ There’s no need of blushing so ter¬ 
ribly over it,” put in Jack. “You 
could light a match on your cheeks.” 

“You’d better keep still,” said his 
sister spitefully. “ If you knew how 
you looked in those tights you would do 
a little blushing yourself.” 

Jack glanced down at himself and did 
blush a little, but as a matter of fact the 
new costumes set off the fine figures of 
the men to good advantage. 

After dinner that night the baron 
escorted them to the royal night gar¬ 
dens, which were reached by means of 
an electric car traveling in a subway. 

When they emerged into the open air 
they appeared to be in the center of an 
illuminated park, in which half the 
trees and bushes were laden with lumin¬ 
ous fruits and flowers, with only enough 
shadow to furnish an agreeable relief. 
The fruits were of all kinds and colors, 
as were also the flowers, and but few of 
them were of familiar form. 

“ Surely this is fairyland,” cried 
Louise. “ I never saw anything so 
beautiful.” 

“ Do tell us,” said Lily, “ how they 
manage to give such, a lifelike effect to 
Ihc flowers ? ” 
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“ That is produced by an electrical 
system, which is simple enough in itself, 
but rather difficult to explain. The 
flowers and the fruits as well are made 
of a material similar to glass, appro¬ 
priately colored, which becomes lumin¬ 
ous when the electricity is passed 
through it.” 

The baron led them around the 
garden, pointing out many interesting 
things, among which were a variety of 
electrical fountains, some of which 
played continuously in one color, while 
others kept constantly changing with 
the most charming effects. 

“ These gardens,” said the baron, 
“ are intended solely for night use. To¬ 
morrow, if you like, I will show you the 
daylight ones, but now I will show you 
the most charming sight to be found in 
the night garden.” 

They all crowded around him, eager 
to behold this new wonder. 

The baron was standing in the shade 
of what appeared to be a large tree as 
he spoke, but when the young people 
gathered around him he pressed one of 
the multitude of buttons, and there 
was the gentle chiming of a bell in front 
of them. 

The next moment a light appeared in 
the shadow, disclosing an open doorway, 
through which they passed into a little 
summer house, the walls of which were 
made of luminous glass, through which 
could be seen the outlines of a trailing 
plant with red blossoms, which seemed 
to be on the outside of the house. 

It was not to see the garden house 
itself, however, that the baron had 
brought them thither, but to present 
them to something which he rightly 
characterized as infinitely more beau¬ 
tiful—the Princess Listra. 

This sweetest and most perfect of 
little women was sitting by a crystal 
table which occupied the center of the 
house, but as they entered she arose and 
welcomed them in the most charming 
way.- 

She spoke English fluently and me¬ 
lodiously, but with the most enchanting 
little accent, and her visitors all agreed 
with the subsequent declaration of Jack 
that she looked divine. 

“ This is called Listra’s Arbor,” ex¬ 
plained the baron as the little silver bell 


tinkled again, “ and no one ever thinks 
of entering it without a preliminary 
ring. 1 wonder whom we will have as 
a visitor now? ” 

He did not have to remain long in 
suspense, for a moment later a hand¬ 
some little nobleman, with a lofty and 
serious air, entered the- garden house. 

Tie was welcomed cordially by the 
princess, who introduced him to her 
Upper World guests as Prince llavello, 
which information the baron supple¬ 
mented by stating in an aside that next 
to the king he was the most powerful 
man in the land. 

The prince, who had evidently come 
there especially to meet the strangers, 
made quite a little speech. This was 
translated by the princess, and was to 
the effect that he placed himself at the 
disposal of the king’s guests, and that it 
would afford him unbounded delight to 
assist them in any way, especially the 
ladies. 

This last, statement as given out by 
the princess was accompanied by such a 
merry twinkle in her eyes that her 
guests were more than half disposed to 
believe that she had translated his senti¬ 
ments rather than his words. After 
the first few minutes the baron took up 
the role of interpreter,-thus leaving the 
princess free to talk with whom she 
would. In this she did not prove to be 
entirely free after all, for much to the 
surprise of the others, Jack seemed 
rather inclined to monopolize her atten¬ 
tion, and she appeared fairly willing to 
be so monopolized. 

The baron saw how things were going 
and smiled. It was well on towards 
midnight when they left the garden, 
and when they separated it was with the 
understanding that they were all to 
take a trip the next day in one of the 
open flying machines. 


CHAPTER XV. 

DARING EVOLUTIONS IN THE AIR. 

While they were at breakfast the 
next morning the baron appeared with 
the announcement that the flying ma¬ 
chine would be around in a few minutes. 
Breeze came to call them shortly after¬ 
wards. and they went up stairs in an 
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elevator to the observation tower which 
was used as a landing place. 

The machine lay in an elastic cradle 
constructed for that purpose, and they 
had an opportunity of inspecting it be¬ 
fore they took their places. 

It was about twenty live feet long and 
live feet broad. The central part was 
in the shape of a horizontal cylinder 
with the upper third cut away, and in 
this opening were four seats, three of 
which ran the full width of the ma¬ 
chine, while the forward one was nar¬ 
row and evidently intended only for 
one person. The other seats would 
probably accommodate three of the 
dwarfs, and so proved ample for two of 
the larger people. 

The machine at each end was formed 
in the shape of a sharp and long cone, 
and from the inner end of each cone 
rose a metal rod. Extending from the 
top of one of these rods to the other was 
a transverse rod which was enlarged 
in the middle to a small cylinder which 
contained, as the baron explained, the 
lifting power of the machine, and was 
so placed to maintain the center of 
gravity. The propelling power was 
concealed in the two cones. 

In front of the small seat at the bow 
were a number of appliances similar to 
those on the Meteor, and in this seat, 
smiling a welcome, was Ravello, while in 
one of the other seats was the princess. 

“ The prince will act as our charioteer 
today,” said the baron, “ and thus give 
me a better opportunity of explaining 
the sights to you.” 

“ Good morning,” cried the princess 
gaily. “ I hope you are prepared to en¬ 
joy this new experience, for I assure you 
traveling in an open machine is a very 
different affair from cruising in the 
Meteor.” 

“ It certainly looks dangerous enough 
from this elevation,” replied Lily, “but 
1 am not afraid to risk myself anywhere 
that you think it safe to go, especially 
when we have the prince to guide us.” 

This observation was translated for 
Ravel lo’s benefit, and he beamed with 
pleasure, remarking in return that with 
such a precious cargo he should use 
every effort to guide the machine in 
safety. 

Montavo signified to Jack that he 


was to take a position in the front seat, 
which, as it was the one that the prin¬ 
cess already occupied, seemed to satisfy 
that young man perfectly. Then Louise 
was helped into the middle, and Bert 
followed, while the baron and Lily oc¬ 
cupied the rear. 

When all were settled in their places 
Montavo gave the word and the ma¬ 
chine started gently forward, sliding out 
of the cradle and then dropping a few 
feet as it left the support behind. Both 
Lily and Louise screamed and clung to 
their escorts, while Jack remarked to 
the princess that he was rather sorry 
the launching off into space did not af¬ 
fect her as it did the other ladies. 

To this she replied merely with a 
blush, but a little later said that when 
the machine got to going very fast she 
always became a little frightened and 
had to .hold on fast to something. 

For a princess and an old hand at 
aerial navigation this was a good deal to 
admit, and Jack was satisfied, the more 
so as, after that, any sudden movement 
of the machine seemed to startle her. 

After proceeding as far as the royal 
palace, which stood in the exact center 
of the town, Ravello directed the ma¬ 
chine straight up into the air, and, as in 
such eases the ascent was made on an 
even keel, the party felt as if they were 
in a very rapid elevator and caught their 
breath. 

“ This is not half so bad,” remarked 
the princess, “ as it is going down. 
Then you feel as if the machine were 
going to drop entirely away from you, 
and that is the time,” she continued, 
looking roguishly at Jack, “that I 
really do get frightened.” 

The other girls begged the prince to 
descend very slowly when the time came 
for that operation, and this he promised 
to do, very much to Jack’s chagrin. 

When the air ship was about a thou¬ 
sand feet above the ground the ascent 
was stopped, and the baron told his 
guests to look over the side. This they 
did, though it made them all feel light 
headed and proved the truth of the 
statement made by the princess that 
open air flying was very different from 
sailing in a closed ship. 

When they had sufficiently satisfied 
their curiosity the prince started the 
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machine ahead and sailed slowly over 
the city and out into the country. As 
they went along they saw several other 
air ships, some of them so small that 
they would only contain one person, and 
others which had as many as a score 
upon them. 

Many of these came very close, and 
greetings were exchanged, but none of 
them stayed in their company for any 
length of time. 

“ All the Undre are very curious re¬ 
garding you, and you must not he 
alarmed at their coming so close to us. 
They would regard it as being highly 
improper to pry into your affairs, so 
they wish you to think that these meet¬ 
ings are merely by chance. They will all 
be out in force, however, as soon as the 
news of our flight is noised about, so I 
think we had better give them the slip 
before the tidings spread.” 

The princess agreed that this would 
be a good plan, and spoke to Kavello, 
who immediately started the ship up¬ 
wards at a rapid rate. Again the girls 
screamed at the sudden motion, but they 
were all held safely in the car, including 
the princess, who had not screamed. 

When they had attained an altitude 
of about half a mile, the prince turned 
the prow of the air ship towards the 
west and gradually put on power until 
it was rushing through the air at a pace 
which fairly took away the breath of 
the novices, but Montavo and the dwarfs 
seemed to have acquired the habit of 
breathing with ease under such circum¬ 
stances. 

This mad pace was continued for half 
an hour, and then, with slackened 
speed, the machine was allowed to de¬ 
scend for a few hundred feet. This, it 
was explained, was for the purpose of 
getting into another lane where it 
would be permissible to travel in an¬ 
other direction at high speed. 

“ We seem to have been followed by 
two of the little machines,” said Lily, 
looking over the side as they descended. 

“ That is all right,” replied the baron. 
“ Those machines are run by a couple of 
experts whom I have requested to give 
us a little exhibition, which will take 
place as soon as we have left the city a 
sufficient distance behind. They have 
been flying a few’ feet underneath us.” 


When the desired level had been 
reached the direction of the machine 
w’as changed, and it again darted for¬ 
ward at wdiat Bert and his companions 
thought was full speed, but which was 
in reality but half speed, assumed out 
of consideration of the strangers. When 
they had made the turn nothing in the 
shape of an air ship was to be seen be¬ 
hind them, and the baron announced 
that they would now’ be safe from intru¬ 
sion except from such ships as they 
should happen to meet. Nevertheless 
they continued on for twenty or thirty 
miles, and then the baron said that it 
was time they witnessed the perform¬ 
ances of the smaller machines, so the 
machine they were in was stopped in mid 
air and a.signal given to the little fel¬ 
low’s. 

These immediately flew r alongside, 
and the occupants of both doffed their 
tightly fitting caps and made a little 
speech, in which they expressed their 
delight at being able to afford the stran¬ 
gers from another w r orld an exhibition 
of what a flying machine was capable. 
Then the little men replaced their caps, 
which wrere fastened by a band under 
their chin, and the exhibition began. 

These little air craft w-ere simply 
cylinders with sharp pointed ends and 
an opening in the middle like the man¬ 
hole of a boiler, through which appeared 
the heads of the occupants. 

Their length was about fifteen feet, 
and their diameter a little over two feet. 
The little men w’ho operated them ad¬ 
justed a transparent mask over their 
faces, and then darted aw r ay from the 
larger ship in opposite directions. 

When they had gone a few’ hundred 
yards they w’heeled as if on pivots and 
started towards each other at a rate of 
speed which, as it constantly grew more 
rapid, must have finally attained a maxi¬ 
mum of over a hundred miles an hour. 

“They are surely going to collide! ” 
cried Louise as they approached, ap¬ 
parently head on, but the words W’ere 
not out of her mouth before they had 
passed each other not fifty feet from the 
air ship and so close together that the 
air could be heard whistling between 
them. Then they circled around in op¬ 
posite directions and in a moment came 
gently together. 
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“ How do they ever keep from turn¬ 
ing upside down without the elevating 
power above them?” asked Bert. 

“ They don’t,” replied the baron, 
“ but that is not the fault of the con¬ 
struction of their boats, as we call them. 
The elevating power is located at the 
very top of the cylinders in front and 
back of the openings, and as only the 
heads of the men are above it, the 
center of gravity is well maintained, 
but watch them sharply and you will see 
what they can do.” 

After the boats had hung idly for a 
minute one of them started upwards as 
if a charge of dynamite had been ex¬ 
ploded under it, while the other re¬ 
mained stationary. When the first boat 
had attained an additional altitude of a 
thousand feet it started to drop as sud¬ 
denly as it had risen, while the one bt- 
low started upwards as rapidly as had 
its companion. 

It looked as if a collision were again 
imminent, but as before the boats 
passed each other with a few inches to 
spare. 

“l’m fond of sport,” remarked Jack, 
“ but that is a little too strong a variety 
for me.” 

“ Wait,” said the baron; “ they have 
not yet begun.” 

As he spoke the lower boat started to 
sail around the big machine, keeping at 
a distance of about three hundred feet. 

At first it sailed slowly and the other 
boat followed, but made no attempt to 
overtake it. Then the pace became 
faster and faster, while the circle de¬ 
scribed continued to be perfect, until 
both boats were going at a terrific speed, 
and the occupants of the ship grew 
fairly dizzy watching them. 

“ Now the race will begin,” exclaimed 
the baron. “ The rear boat is the faster 
of the two, and will certainly win in the 
end, unless the other fellow outmaneu- 
vers him. There is a time limit to this 
race and so he has a chance.” 

Presently the machine which had 
been designated as the pursuer began to 
gain on the pursued, and by the time a 
dozen more circles had been made was 
but about a boat’s length behind. 

Then the pursued began to pursue a 
somewhat erratic course, circling one 
way and another. The pursuing boat 


followed the same course with exact¬ 
ness, the slight irregularity in the steer¬ 
ing of the forward boat preventing any 
departure in the way of a short cut. 

Still the pursuer gained, and it 
looked as if at any moment its sharp 
prow would strike the other boat, but 
this w f as not to happen, for, just when 
it should have occurred, the forward 
boat dropped as suddenly as if it had 
been turned to lead, and the pursuer 
shot ahead over it. 

Boat No. 1 slackened up its pace per¬ 
ceptibly as soon as it dropped, and after 
No. 2 had glided over it swung around 
like a flash and headed in the opposite 
direction. The force of its momentum 
was such, however, that it drifted back¬ 
wards for a half minute before it could 
gain headway. 

In the mean time, the other boat had 
made a similar maneuver and was after 
it again, but now instead of being im¬ 
mediately behind it was a quarter of the 
circumference of the circle behind. 

“He got away that time all right,” 
exclaimed Jack, “but what would have 
happened if the other fellow had been 
as quick as he was and dropped at the 
same time?” 

“ They would have come together 
with more or less force, but in the rela¬ 
tive positions they then occupied it is 
not likely that either of them would 
have been hurt. In some of these air 
tournaments, however, they come to¬ 
gether with the force of battering rams, 
and then there is likely to be trouble. 

“ As long as neither man is knocked 
senseless there is no very great harm 
done, for it requires but a touch on the 
safety lever to keep the machine from 
falling to the earth, but if the steersman 
is knocked out, he is liable to be 
knocked to pieces on the ground below. 
Such things do happen every once in a 
while in spite of all precautions.” 

“ I don’t see what you mean by pre¬ 
cautions,” said Lily. “It doesn’t seem 
to me that in a case like that there are 
any precautions possible.” 

“In this case,” replied the baron, 
“none would be, but in the regular 
tournaments there are larger ships sta¬ 
tioned below. These have strong nets 
stretched between them, and by careful 
management they are nearly always able 
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to catch a falling boat in the net, break¬ 
ing the force of the fall by descending 
at first almost as rapidly as the injured 
boat. But see, the pursuer is gaining 
again, and it will be necessary for the 
pursued to adopt some other tactics to 
escape this time.” 

All eyes were now turned towards the 
contesting boats, and it was seen that 
the pursuer was within a few yards of 
the pursued. 

The latter, just at the moment when 
it seemed as if it were about to be 
bumped, suddenly changed its course at 
a very sharp angle. The other boat fol¬ 
lowed almost instantly, but it had lost 
several yards. 

Then ensued in rapid succession a se¬ 
ries of doublings, risings, and fallings, 
bewildering in the extreme to the spec¬ 
tators. By these maneuvers the pur¬ 
sued boat was able to keep just out of 
reach of its pursuer for another five 
minutes, and then a sharp toot from a 
horn in the hands of Ravello brought 
the contest to a close in a draw. 

Both boats returned to the air ship, 
and, removing their masks, the contest¬ 
ants took off their caps and waved them 
to the spectators, who clapped their 
hands in delight. 

“It's awfully exciting,” said Lily. 
“ My nerves are all of a tingle.” 

“ The next part of the performance 
is equally so,” remarked the baron. 
“ They are going to turn somersaults.” 

The two air boats started away from 
the ship, taking a slightly upward 
course, and when they had gone a con¬ 
siderable way, turned and came back at 
a terrific rate on a course that would 
carry them past the ship at a distance- 
of about a hundred feet. On they came, 
and, when nearly opposite the spectators, 
they turned sharply upward and then 
made a complete circle, so that when at 
the highest point the men were hanging 
head downward. 

The spectators held their breath until 
the boats were once more in a horizontal 
position, and then Jack exclaimed: 

“ I thought they were gone sure that 
time. The control they have over those 
air boats is simply marvelous. I don’t 
believe I could learn to do that in a 
thousand years! ” 

“ Oh, yes, you could,” laughed the 
10 a 


baron. “ It is only a question of prac¬ 
tice.” 

u That may be,” responded the young 
man, “ but I think the first day’s prac¬ 
tice would be the end of me.” 

“ See! ” cried Louise. “ They are go¬ 
ing to do something else.” 

The subsequent evolutions, however, 
though very interesting, were not of 
such a dangerous character, consisting 
mainly of graceful evolutions which 
Louise compared to a minuet. 

“ You should see them ht night,” said 
the princess, “ on some of the grand oc¬ 
casions when there are a hundred of 
them in . line, marching and counter¬ 
marching. They are all brilliantly il¬ 
luminated with many colored lights and 
the sight is wonderfully pretty.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FLYING COWS. 

The air boats had now finished the 
exhibition, and, with a final courtesy to 
those in the ship, they started back to¬ 
wards the city, and in an incredibly 
short time were lost to sight. 

When they had departed the air ship 
took up its journey again, and very 
soon another town was seen below. This 
was much smaller than the capital, but 
was much the same design. 

The flying machine descended quite 
close to the earth in order that the trav¬ 
elers might have an opportunity of in¬ 
specting the place, and they could 
plainly see the people moving around. 

As they approached the suburbs they 
perceived a flock of immense flying ani¬ 
mals in the air ahead of them. 

“ Look! Look! ” cried Louise in ter¬ 
ror. “ There is a whole swarm of those 
horrible flying monsters! Turn around 
quick before they attack us! ” 

Every one looked in the direction in¬ 
dicated, and signs of fright were exhib¬ 
ited by all except the dwarfs. 

Ravello, who had not understood 
Louise’s words, kept the ship straight on 
her course, while the princess laughed 
a silvery laugh, and the baron, after a 
vain effort to suppress his mirth, joined 
her. 

When he had partially recovered his 
composure he said: 
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“ You must really excuse our bad 
manners in laughing, but just put your¬ 
selves in our places for a moment. Sup¬ 
pose we were visiting you on earth, and 
you had been telling us stories about the 
savagery of African lions. Then sup¬ 
pose, as we were driving out into the 
county, we should come across a drove 
of harmless cows, and we should go into 
spasms of terror o^er them. Say, now, 
could you keep from laughing? ” 

“ But that is entirely different,” said 
Louise with dignity, and not yet en¬ 
tirely over her fright. “ Those are not 
cows.” 

“ There is where you are mistaken,” 
returned the baron. “ That is just what 
thev are.” 

“Cows with wings!” exclaimed Lily, 
coming to her friend’s assistance. “How 
absurd! ” 

“ Is it any more absurd than many 
of the other things you have seen here? ” 
returned the baron, a little hurt at their 
want of confidence in his statement. “ I 
suppose it does seem absurd to you, 
though, and I will show you that I am 
speaking the truth.” 

With this, he Bpoke a few words to 
the prince, and the head of the air ship 
was turned in the direction of the flying 
creatures. 

They approached thorn slowly, so as 
not to alarm them, but before they had 
gone far the animals descended to the 
ground in a body and began to graze on 
the long rich grass which abounded in 
that locality. 

The air ship followed their example 
and descended to the earth a short dis¬ 
tance from them. 

“ Now you shall see that they are 
cows,” said the baron as he jumped from 
the machine and held out his hand to 
assist the ladies to alight. 

“ No, thank you,” said Louise. “ I can 
see all I want to of them from here, and 
much prefer to stick by the ship.” 

These seemed to be the sentiments of 
Lily also, and the baron turned to the 
two young men. 

Both jumped out of the machine and 
joined him, and together they ap¬ 
proached the strange cows. 

When they got near them they saw 
unmistakable evidence of their milk 
giving capacity, but in no other respect 


did tliey resemble the cows of the earth 
above. Instead, they looked more like 
seals, except that their heads were 
formed with a direct reference to their 
diet. 

The. resemblance to the seal ended 
with their bodies, for they had four very 
short legs, with soft pads for feet, and 
two extremely large wings. As they fed 
they kept at a considerable distance 
apart, and when they wished to move a 
greater distance than a few inches they 
flopped their wings wildly and gave a 
succession of little hops. 

“ They are certainly cows, as you say,” 
laughed Bert. “Pray forgive our in¬ 
credulity, but you will have to admit 
that they are a very peculiar kind of 
cow.” 

“ How do such unwieldy things ever 
manage to rise in the air? ” asked Jack. 

“ It isn’t a very easy operation,” re¬ 
plied the baron, “ but I will show you,” 
and he proceeded to wave his cloak at 
the cows and cry out. 

After some difficulty he got them 
moving, and they hopped along the 
ground at a fairly rapid rate of speed, 
flapping their wings as they did so. 
Gradually their motion became more 
rapid, and their hops became long 
bounds, and finally they managed to 
raise their bodies from the earth en¬ 
tirely and sailed slowly away towards 
fresh pastures. 

“ Do they go home at milking time? ” 
asked Jack. 

“ No, they haven’t been trained to do 
that yet, so it is necessary for the milk¬ 
man to come to them. There is a regu¬ 
lar milking department with a peculiar 
kind of auto car which is half air ship. 

“ The Medis in these auto cars act 
as herders, keeping the cows within cer¬ 
tain bounds, and they also milk them 
and carry the milk to the cities. You 
have all used the milk, and I don’t sup¬ 
pose you were able to tell the difference 
between it and the best Jersey cream.” 

“That’s a fact,” replied Bert. “I 
thought it was cream we had.” 

“ And I suppose you thought you had 
butter, too?” 

“ Why, certainly. Wasn’t it butter? 
I know it tasted somewhat different and 
much better, but I supposed it was but¬ 
ter all the same.” 
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" Well, it wasn’t. Butter is an un¬ 
known article in the Under World, but 
it was something very similar. What 
you thought was butter was simply 
salted cream.” 

But it is not the intention of the 
present narrative to relate in detail all 
the early experiences of the castaways 
in the Under World. The place had in 
store for them some sufficiently excit¬ 
ing adventures, beside which the won¬ 
ders that impressed them from the mere 
sense of novelty sank into insignificance. 

As the days passed, they were treated 
with continued courtesy by the king and 
queen, and grew in friendship with 
ltavello and the Princess Listra. The 
baron taught Bert and Jack to operate 
the flying machines, and as for the 
sailor, Tom Applegate, he announced 
his intention of remaining in the Under 
World indefinitely. 

The others were inclined to find 
amusement in this determination, being 
of the opinion that he was led to form it 
by the smiles of a pretty little woman of 
the Medi race. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

A HINT OF DANGER. 

The visitors had made good progress 
in the study of the language when the 
baron suggested they undertake a gen¬ 
eral tour of the Under World in the 
Metedr. 

The prince and princess were particu¬ 
larly taken with the idea, and the latter 
volunteered to gain the consent of the 
king to the project. 

The next day she announced that they 
were at liberty to set out whenever they 
pleased, and furthermore, that his ma¬ 
jesty would be pleased to have them stop 
on their way back at his palace in the 
Temperate Zone, where he soon ex¬ 
pected to betake himself. 

The next few days were spent in prep¬ 
arations, and finally, everything being 
in readiness, they set out. 

It seemed like getting back home 
again when they were once more en¬ 
sconced within the Meteor. Their 
pleasure was enhanced by the presence 
of Listra and Ravello, both of whom 
they had come to like very much, but. 


to their great disappointment, they dis¬ 
covered that Breeze was not on board. 
. They asked the baron about it and 
were reassured by his reply: 

" The Meteor is a grand ship for trav¬ 
eling,” he said, " but in many respects 
it is not so convenient for seeing the 
country as one of the smaller, open 
machines, and we have therefore 
brought one of the latter along as a sort 
of tender. It is the same one that you 
have ridden in before, and Breeze is in 
charge of it, so, you see, you will not be 
entirely deprived of his society after 
all.” 

"Oh, 1 am so glad,” cried Lily. 
" Breeze seems quite like an old friend, 
and now that we are becoming so pro¬ 
ficient in the language, it is a real pleas¬ 
ure to talk to him. I did not think, 
though, that he could manage an air 
ship.” 

" He is all right with one of the 
smaller machines,” responded the 
baron, "and I would even trust him with 
the Meteor for ordinary sailing, for I 
have given him a great deal of instruc¬ 
tion, but he is not yet competent to 
manage it under all conditions. The 
prince and I will take turns in steering, 
and when we travel by night there is a 
very simple arrangement for clamping 
the smaller machine on the bottom of 
the Meteor, so Breeze will have plenty 
of time to rest.” 

For the first day or two the Meteor 
was kept near the ground during the 
day, in order that as much as possible 
might be seen of the country, and pro¬ 
gress was comparatively slow, but at 
night the ship was raised to greater 
heights and rushed ahead at full speed, 
so that the aggregate distance traveled 
footed up well. 

Each day a party was made up for the 
smaller machine, and many delightful 
side excursions were made. At length 
the Temperate Zone was reached, but 
the only difference in the climate which 
the strangers could note was that the 
nights were not so warm. There was also 
a change in the vegetation, but not in 
such a marked degree as they had ex¬ 
pected. 

One morning they were all crowded 
into the pilot house gazing out through 
the glass front when Bert, who had been 
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paying more attention to what could be 
seen without than to the conversation 
going on around him, suddenly said: 

“ What is that immense mass far 
ahead? It looks to me like a range of 
very high mountains/’ 

" That is exactly what it is,” replied 
the baron. “ Those are what are called 
the Barrier Mountains, and they sepa¬ 
rate all the rest of the Under World 
from the barren regions and seas of the 
North Pole. A similar range extends in 
a circle around the South Pole, but as we 
came underground from the Pole to the 
Temperate Zone you did not see them.” 

“ We must be pretty near the end of 
our journey in this direction, then/’ 
said Lily. 

“ Yes, we will not do much sailing be¬ 
yond the mountains, and when we do 
we will leave the open machine behind 
us, for we will then be in the region of 
the Tolfs, the monsters of which you 
have heard us speak. Those fellows 
would make short work of any party 
who ventured within their reach in an 
open machine.” 

“ Oh, let us keep away from them al¬ 
together,” begged Louise. “ I am sure 
that I have no curiosity to see them.” 

u Whatever is agreeable to our guests 
that we will do,” said the baron. 

“ I, for one, am more anxious to see 
these monsters than anything else in 
the Under World,” replied Bert. 

“ And so am I,” added Jack. “ If the 
girls had rather stay away, perhaps you 
can get a small closed machine, and we 
men can go forward alone to make the 
acquaintance of the Tolfs.” 

“ That will be very easily done,” was 
the answer, “ as we will have the whole 
of the guard boats at our command. At 
any rate, a half dozen or more would 
accompany us to do battle with the mon¬ 
sters for our edification.” 

“ I do not think the sight would be a 
very pleasant one if the reality is any¬ 
thing like the pictures on the walls of 
the Guests’ Palace,” said Lily, “ but if 
the boys are resolved to go beyond the 
mountains, they shall not leave me be¬ 
hind, and I am quite sure I would much 
rather go in the Meteor than to take a 
smaller machine. What do you say 
about it, Louise ? ” 

"I think the same as you do, and if 


the others go, I will go, too, so if it de¬ 
pends upon my vote we will take the 
Meteor." 

This settled the question. The moun¬ 
tains were not to be crossed, however, 
for some days, as they were yet a long 
way off. 

It was afternoon when they reached 
the foot hills of the mountains, and 
after that progress was much slower, as 
the air ship was permitted to glide along 
near the surface of the earth. 

About six o’clock the Meteor was 
brought to a standstill above a small 
city, which the baron announced was the 
residence of the superintendent of the 
mines. That dignitary lived in the 
central palace, while the various division 
superintendents lived in the surround¬ 
ing circle of palaces. 

After the air ship had stopped Breeze 
was despatched in the small machine to 
acquaint the superintendent with the 
fact of their arrival and the purpose of 
their trip. 

It was well on towards midnight when 
he returned with the report that the 
absence of the superintendent in the 
mines had caused the delay. When he 
did at last return Breeze had given him 
the messages with which he was in¬ 
trusted. 

The superintendent had not seemed 
at all pleased with their purport. For 
some reason he did not relish the idea of 
having the mines inspected at the pres¬ 
ent moment, but he let no hint fall as to 
what that reason was. 

However, it appeared that he had fin¬ 
ally concluded to make the best of a bad 
matter, for he sent a return message to 
the effect that he would be glad to en¬ 
tertain the Meteor’s party at a late 
breakfast the next morning, and that 
after that he would take them on a tour 
of the mines. 

“He doesn’t appear very cordial,” 
said Ravello, whose utterances were now 
easily understood by all the party, “ and 
I suppose he has been having some more 
trouble with the Frods. They are al¬ 
ways getting sulky, and they require 
pretty hard driving sometimes to make 
them work. I think the chief trouble is 
that Superintendent Wela is too easy 
with them.” 

At this statement.both Montavo and 
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Breeze raised their eyebrows, and 
though neither said anything, it was evi¬ 
dent that the prince’s opinion was not 
shared by them. 

“If this man Wela,” said Jack, “is 
anything like his Spanish namesake he 
certainly does not merit the prince’s 
strictures,” at which remark his friends 
from America laughed, but the Undre 
did not grasp the meaning of the allu¬ 
sion. 

At about nine o’clock next morning 
the party proceeded to the superinten¬ 
dents palace, where they had break¬ 
fast and met Wela, who was by far the 
worst looking and most ill tempered 
member of the nobility whom it had 
been their fortune to encounter; but 
when they saw later what his duties con¬ 
sisted of they were not surprised at his 
selection for the position. 

After breakfast Wela took them on 
board a “ lateral ” elevator, which in 
this case ran downward on a gentle de¬ 
cline, and they were soon under way for 
the mines. 

After proceeding some little distance 
the elevator suddenly stopped, and the 
travelers arose with the idea that they 
had arrived at their destination, but the 
baron checked them with a gesture. 

“We have only reached the junction 
where the tunnel from the palace joins 
the main tunnel,” he said. “ Several 
other tunnels from the other palaces also 
unite here, and as a precaution a strong 
door has been erected between them and 
the main tunnel. We are now simply 
waiting to have that door opened.” 

“ Are the Frods so dangerous that 
such precautions are necessary?” asked 

Lily. 

“ Not as a rule,” replied the baron, 
“ but at times they engage in small 
riots. In some fastness of the moun¬ 
tains known only to themselves, they 
distil a most potent liquor, and when 
they have indulged to excess in this they. 
seem to lose all fear of their masters 
and of death, or torture, so that they 
become for the time being very danger¬ 
ous people. 

“-Very stringent measures have been 
taken to suppress the use of this liquor, 
but its manufacture and circulation is 
carried on with such cunning that it al¬ 
ways seems possible for the Frods to get 


it in small quantities. It is, however, 
only when an unusually large supply has 
been obtained that there is any great 
danger. Ordinarily, they are suffi¬ 
ciently subdued, so that it is perfectly 
safe to go among them.” 

After a moment’s pause the car 
moved forward again, and they could 
hear the rumble of the heavy metal door 
as it was closed behind them. 

Louise shuddered. 

“ That makes me feel,” she said, “ as 
if I really were in the center of the 
earth. Suppose they should refuse to 
let us out again? ” 

“ It takes a considerable time for an 
impression to make its way into the 
minds of some people,” said her brother 
with a laugh. “ You are now really 
nearer the surface of the earth than you 
were a half hour ago, and yet you feel as 
if you were further from it. It would 
seem that you have an idea that you 
have been on top of the earth all the 
time.” 

“ It has seemed almost that way to 
me,” returned Louise with an answering 
smile. “Of course there are some things, 
like the daily eclipses, the air ships, and 
the flying cows that seem very strange, 
but after all it is a good d^al like the 
upper earth, and I can’t realize that it 
isn’t.” 

“ I should think that the way we got 
into it would fix it pretty firmly in your 
mind,” said Lily. 

“ That all seems like a dream or some¬ 
thing that happened a very long time 
ago when I was a little girl. But what 
is this roaring noise all around us? ” 

“That’s nothing,” answered Wela, 
“ but the other cars going out and in. 
There are a great many tracks in the 
tunnel now, for this is the main en¬ 
trance to the mines in this section of 
the country. There are three other 
main entrances at equal distances apart 
around the circle of the mountains, be¬ 
sides four smaller ones, situated be¬ 
tween the large ones.” 

Shortly after this the car again 
stopped, then started forward again, 
and Lily noticed that the roaring noise 
had ceased. This was caused by the 
fact that the car had been switched off 
into a side tunnel. 

Jt went forward in this tunnel for 
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perhaps half a mile, and then stopped 
again. 

“ Here we are/’ said the superinten¬ 
dent, “ at one of the richest diamond 
deposits in the mountains. I thought 
perhaps you would like to see that first,” 
and he opened a door in the side of the 
ear and they all got down. 

They found themselves in a large 
cavern, brilliantly lighted, around the 
floor of which, and on the galleries 
which ran around the sides, a score or 
more of little men were working with 
pick and shovel, throwing the earth into 
small cars, which, as soon as filled, were 
run off into another cavern. 

This was the first view the travelers 
had had of the Frods, and they took 
more interest in them than they did in 
their occupation, which seemed com¬ 
monplace enough. 

The Frods themselves were far from 
commonplace. They were all dressed 
alike, in doublet and long hose, made 
from some lustrous black material, and 
each had on his head a small skull cap. 

This costume showed every curve of 
their figures, or rather every angle, for 
the Frods were not beautiful creatures. 
They were very heavily built and mus¬ 
cular, and altogether looked like a race 
of little giants. 

When the visitors disembarked the 
Frods turned for an instant to look at 
them, but the appearance of the tall 
strangers did not seem to excite their 
curiosity in the least, and they turned 
again to their work. 

In complexion these Frods were 
about the color of the North American 
Indian, while their features ’were more 
like those of the better grades of ne¬ 
groes. 

“ This looks to me more like a penal 
colony than anything else,” said Bert. 

44 Why is that? ” asked the prince. 

“ Because these men do not look like 
natural workers, but more like warriors 
or desperadoes who are being forced to 
work against their will.” 

“ Your surmise is not so very far 
wrong, after all,” returned the prince, 
“for savage warriors is just what their 
ancestors were, but they have been en¬ 
slaved for so many genei'ations that it 
would seem that all fighting instincts 
ought to have disappeared. They have. 


too, in a measure, except when they get 
a free supply of their fiery liquor, and 
then the aborigine asserts itself.” 

“ Are you not afraid of an outbreak 
at some time? ” asked Bert. 

“ Small outbreaks are by no means 
uncommon,” replied the prince, “but 
there has never been a serious one in 
this generation. You see; the Frods 
are kept in entire ignorance of electric¬ 
ity, and the mines and miners’ towns are 
so arranged that they can be blocked off 
electrically into small sections. The 
Frods have learned through sad expe¬ 
rience that it is death to attempt to pass 
these barriers, so an outbreak never 
spreads. If these fellows had more 
brains, or were educated, it would be 
impossible to keep them in subjection.” 

It took but a few minutes for the 
travelers to see all they wanted to of 
the diamond mines, and they returned 
to the car, which took them next to the 
cavern where the diamond bearing earth 
was washed. 

.Here they saw the washing out pro¬ 
cess, which was all done by hand. Be¬ 
side each man was a good sized pile of 
the rough stones. 

“ Don’t you have a good many of 
these stones stolen?” asked Jack. 

“ We do lose a good many,” answered 
Wela, “but it is.not a very safe per¬ 
formance, either for the Frods or for 
the Medi to whom they sell them,” and 
the ugly grin with which the superinten¬ 
dent accompanied this remark made his 
hearers shudder. 

“You see,” said the baron, “the 
stones are worth practically nothing un¬ 
til they are cut and polished, and this 
work is done only in the government 
workshops. The cutting and polishing 
is done mainly by machinery, so there 
are very few Medis employed in that 
branch. It is to these that the Frods 
sell the stolen stones through an inter¬ 
mediary. 

“ The Medis polish the stones along 
with the‘others, .and as they return the 
proper count there is no way of finding 
out whether they have polished others 
for themselves unless they are caught in 
the act. They are very careful not to 
be caught, for detection means death.” 

Other divisions of the mines were 
visited, and at last, after having re- 
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mained for about four hours under¬ 
ground, a start was made for the sur¬ 
face. They had proceeded as far as the 
barrier gates when the princess sud¬ 
denly noticed that the baron was not 
with them. 

“ What can have become of him?” 
asked Lily in alarm. 

“ I am sure I saw him enter the car at 
the last stopping place,” said Jack. 
“ He was the first one in.” 

Wela grew very much excited when 
he found that the baron was not with 
them, and promptly reversed the car 
and ran it back to the silver mine, which 
was the last one they had visited. 

Here they found the baron awaiting 
them, and apparently very angry at 
having been left behind. 

“ Why did you not see that all were 
on board before you started the car?” 
he asked Wela indignantly. 

“ I did,” responded the superinten¬ 
dent, “ and this young man ”—pointing 
to Jack—"says that you were the first 
one in.” 

"I’m sure 1 thought so,” said Jack, 
but at this point in his speech the baron 
caught his eye and made a gesture of 
caution, so Jack continued; “ but, come 
to think of it, perhaps it was the stop 
before the last.” 

" Yes,” said the baron. " I was in¬ 
specting one of the side tunnels, and 
when I got back to the main one the car 
was gone. I knew that my absence 
would soon be discovered and that you 
would come back for me, so I wasn’t 
much worried.” 

The superintendent did not seem to 
be entirely satisfied with this explana¬ 
tion, but he merely grunted and said 
nothing. Montavo was his superior, but 
it was evident that he didn’t desire to 
have a superior or anybody else wander¬ 
ing around the mines out of his sight. 

After this incident they again started 
upward towards the superintendent’s 
palace, which they reached in due time 
and found that a lunch had already been 
prepared for them. Then they bade 
Wela good by and returned to the 
Meteor. 

When they were safely aboard. Jack 
turned to the baron and asked him how 
he had happened to get left. They were 
at this time in the cabin, and Ravello 


had gone to the pilot house to start the 
machine. 

“ There is trouble brewing in the 
mines,” said Montavo. “ That I knew 
before we entered, and had it not been 
for the fact that I have the confidence 
of the Frods in a measure I would not 
have permitted you to have gone below. 
As it was, I desired to find out, if pos¬ 
sible, the extent of the trouble, and so 
w r hen I got an opportunity I slipped 
away to have a little talk with some of 
the Frods. 

" Wela seemed to suspect that I would 
try to do something of this sort, and he 
watched me like a hawk. As a conse¬ 
quence, no opportunity occurred until 
the last stop, and then I only succeeded 
by entering the car first and imme¬ 
diately’slipping out of the door on the 
opposite side. If Wela had discovered 
my absence immediately there would 
have been a hunt for me, but I took 
good care to get out of the way at once, 
for I was determined to find out what 
was up.” 

" And did you find out? ” 

" No, I did not, and that proves con¬ 
clusively to my mind that the affair is 
intended to be something serious, for if 
it had been anything short of a general 
uprising I believe I would have been 
told the details. You see, there is in the 
Under World a sort of secret society, 
in which there are some members of all 
the races, though the great body of the 
membership is made up of the Medis. 
There are two branches to this society, 
which are more or less distinct, and can 
best be described for the present as the 
radical and the conservative branches. 
I am a sort of grand master of the con¬ 
servative branch, and hence am entitled 
to know all the secrets of the order up 
to a certain point.” 

“ Is the king aware of your connec¬ 
tion with this order?” asked Bert. 

" Oh, yes. I told him about it when 
I joined. He did not approve of it, but 
as he has the greatest confidence in me, 
he let me have my way. My connection 
with the order has proved of the great¬ 
est advantage to the kingdom, and 
through it I have been able to do much 
for the Medis and Frods that would have 
otherwise been impossible. 

" Strange as it may seem, there are 
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quite a number of tlie nobility in the 
order, and stranger still, most of them 
belong to the radical wing. Though the 
king knows this, he doesn’t know who 
the members are, or he would put a stop 
to their careers in short order.” 

“ So you think there is likely to be a 
revolution? ” asked Jack. 

“ Perhaps not so serious as that; but 
still something serious. The most I 
could get from the fellow whom I inter¬ 
viewed w r as a promise that if I would be 
at a certain point beyond the Barrier 
Mountains on the second day from now 
at noon I should meet one of the Frod 
leaders, who is a fugitive in rhe land 
of the Tolfs.” 

“ And will you go ? ” asked Lily with 
apprehension. 

“ To be sure,” answered the baron. 
“ It is of the utmost importance that I 
learn all that I can about this move¬ 
ment, not only that I may protect the 
interests of the king, but that I may save 
my friends, for should there be anything 
in the nature of a general uprising 
many dangers would beset you.” 

"You are a brick, old man!” ex¬ 
claimed Jack, which with him was the 
highest form of compliment. 

"It is very good of you to take so 
much trouble on our account,” said Bert. 
" I do not know how we can ever repay 
you.” 

The baron said nothing, but looked at 
Lily, and that young lady’s face assumed 
a brilliant scarlet hue. 

"I*requested the prince to run the 
ship about a hundred miles along this 
side of the mountains,” said Montavo, 
"for tomorrow we will cross them and go 
into the land of the monsters. As there 
will probably be a number of fights be¬ 
tween them and the guard ships, I 
thought it just as well to have the exhi¬ 
bition occur at some distance from my 
meeting place with the Frod leader.” 

Pursuant to the baron’s request the 
Meteor sailed leisurely along near the 
mountains for the balance of the day, 
and at night lay to near a notch in the 
range. During the day several of the 
black police machines were seen coming 
over the mountains, and as many more 
returning. These, the baron explained, 
were going to and from the repair shops 
and supply depots, which were situated 


some two hundred miles back from the 
mountains. 

The next day they started to sail over 
the mountains. It was early according 
to their watches, but it had been broad 
daylight for hours. In fact, as the Bar¬ 
rier Mountains marked the place where 
the perpetual polar day began, it was 
light nearly all the time even on the 
southern side, and the travelers found 
themselves in much the same position 
regarding the time of day as when they 
were adrift on the ice in the vicinity of 
the South Pole. 

The air ship rose steadily until it was 
at a height of fully two miles above the 
foothills, and then started forward 
through the notch which they had noted 
the day before. 

As they shot through the narrow de¬ 
file they noticed that its sides were 
white, as if covered with snow, but this, 
they learned, was merely a thick deposit 
of frost, for no snow or rain ever falls 
in the Under World, their place being 
taken by frost and dew. They traveled 
slowly through the defile, which was 
about ten or twelve miles long, and 
gazed with interest on the view spread 
out before them on the other side. 

As far as the eye could reach, nothing 
was to be seen but an undulating series 
of rocks, varying in size from an ordi¬ 
nary boulder to masses as large as a 
house. The scene would have been deso¬ 
late in the extreme but for the fact that 
every crack and crevice in the rocks 
was filled with something which, on 
nearer inspection, proved to be a moss¬ 
like plant of brilliant green bearing a 
profusion of red berries. 

All around these rocks fluttered flocks 
of heavy bodied birds, somewhat re¬ 
sembling ducks, and in some places the 
rocks were covered with them, feeding 
on the berries. 

Not a Tolf was in sight, but along the 
inner slopes of the Barrier Mountains a 
number of the black police flying ma¬ 
chines were to be seen. 

These machines were about half the 
size of the Meteor, but unlike that ma¬ 
chine had long and very sharp metallic 
ends extending forward fifteen or 
twenty feet beyond the heavy glass win¬ 
dows of the pilot houses. 

We are now,” said the baron, 
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“ within the bounds of Tolfawa and in 
the region of the monsters. There do 
not appear to be any of these in sight 
at present, but there are doubtless many 
of them lurking in the small caves 
which abound in the rocks." 

“ There seem to be quite a number of 
police boats in evidence," said Bert. 
“ It must take an army of them to 
guard the boundary." 

“Yes, there are hundreds of them, 
but still not so many as you might im¬ 
agine, for in a great many places the 
mountains are so high and precipitous 
that it is utterly impossible for the 
Tolfs to fly over them, and these places, 
of course, do not need to be guarded. 
There are, in fact, but a few places 
where the monsters can fly across the 
mountains, for their bodies are very 
heavy and they fly with difficulty in 
very high altitudes, but if they can 
once get above the upright walls, they 
can scramble over the crest and be free 
to cause what havoc they choose in the 
regions beyond." 

“ Do they give the police boats much 
trouble?" asked Lily. 

“ Very little nowadays, for they have 
learned by bitter experience that they 
are no match for the machines, but if 
the boats were to relax their vigilance 
in the least the monsters would soon 
find it out, and there is no telling what 
they would do, for they are possessed of 
almost human intelligence." 

“ What do they live on ? " asked Jack. 

“Largely on fish, which abound in 
the open sea towards the pole, and to 
nearly as great extent on the birds 
which you see. These birds are really 
very good eating, as you will learn in 
a short time, for we shall probably have 
some of them for dinner. They are 
unable to fly over the mountains at any 
point, so they are always more or less at 
the mercy of the Tolfs, but these intel¬ 
ligent monsters seem to understand that 
it is essential to their welfare that the 
birds increase and multiply, so as a rule 
they never touch the young birds nor 
the eggs." 

“ They treat them as a sort of barn¬ 
yard fowl," laughed Jack. 

“Exactly so, only as they are very 
nimble flyers as long as they remain 
near the ground, and are besides very 


quick on their legs, they are not by any 
means easy to catch, especially as they 
have a trick of taking refuge in the 
crevices of the rocks where the Tolfs 
cannot get at them. They are so plenti¬ 
ful, however, that it is never necessary 
for the monsters to go hungry." 

“ I should think that the police boats 
would find it hard to capture them, 
then," said Louise. 

“ Not at all," replied the baron, “ but 
there goes one after some of the birds 
now, and you can see for yourself how 
they do it." 

As he spoke one of the black ma¬ 
chines darted down towards the rocks 
below. As the boat whizzed along they 
noticed that a great net was extended 
beneath it. At first the birds did not 
seem to notice the machine, but as it 
approached near to them they became 
aware of its hostile intentions, and, set¬ 
ting up a prodigious squawking, started 
in all directions to seek safety. 

The boat was very swift and so 
adroitly managed that it swooped into 
the midst of several flocks in succession, 
catching a number of the birds in each 
case, and then the net was closed by 
mechanism communicating with the in¬ 
side of the boat, which at once returned 
to its post with several dozen fowls. 

“It doesn’t seem to be so much of 
a trick after all, if the hunters know 
their business," said Jack, “but they 
certainly are very expert steersmen. 
Several times I expected to see them 
dashed to pieces on the rocks." 

“Such things do happen once in a 
while," replied the baron, “and then if 
the machine is badly damaged it is all 
up with her crew, for there are probably 
a score of Tolfs lurking within a short 
distance, and they would like nothing 
better than to get at the crews of the 
flying machines. They have tails which 
can give a blow like a sledge hammer, 
and if they could have time enough they 
would break the strongest machines to 
pieces. To guard against any such 
danger as that a boat rarely goes hunt¬ 
ing either Tolfs or birds unless there arc 
other beats close at hand." 

“What do the Tolfs do with the crew 
if thev get at them? " asked Bert. “ Eat 
them?" 

“ Oh, no. They have never been 
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known to do any such thing. They do 
not even kill them at once, but play with 
them as a cat does with a mouse, and 
some of the police have even managed to 
escape their fury until rescued by an¬ 
other boat, by getting into a crevice 
where the monsters cannot follow them, 
but the Tolfs do not often let a man 
escape when once they get him in their 
clutches.” 

“ Isn’t the machine that caught the 
birds making some kind of a signal?” 
asked Lily, pointing towards the boat, 
from the top of which a small flag was 
flying. 

Such was evidently the case, and, on 
receiving an answering signal from the 
Meteor, the machine sailed over to it 
and came to a stop immediately below, 
grappling the tackle by which the open 
machine, which had been left behind, 
had been secured. 

This brought the upper opening of 
the police machine directly under the 
lower hatch of the Meteor, and, after 
both were opened, one of the -officials 
from the police machine came aboard, 
lie was a Zara, or native of the temper¬ 
ate belt, for owing to their origin the 
Medis were not trusted to do guard 
duty against the Tolfs, which duty 
sometimes included an attack on the 
Frods. 

The little man brought with him a 
dozen of the birds which had just been 
captured, and also the information that 
a party of the nobility were expected 
that day on an expedition to hunt the 
Tolfs. 


“ If that is the case,” remarked the 
prince, who, now that the machine was 
at rest, was at liberty to join the other 
members of the party in the cabin, “ we 
may expect some very exciting sport, for 
though the police guards are unexcelled 
in the management of their machines, 
they do not go into these hunts with 
the abandon that the nobility do.” 

The prince and the baron then 
entered into a somewhat lengthy con¬ 
versation with the Zara, and the others 
stood around watching them. 

The Zara was of rather pleasing ap¬ 
pearance, being a blond with regular 
and not unhandsome features. He was 
not quite so tall as the Frods, but he 
was almost as muscular, and looked as 
if he could give a very fair account of 
himself in a fight, though he would 
probably not be a match in a hand to 
hand struggle with the sullen and 
murderous looking Frods. 

Scarcely had he reentered his own 
machine when an exclamation from 
Breeze caused every one to look towards 
the notch through which they had re¬ 
cently passed, and there, coming 
through in a long line, they saw at least 
a dozen small flying machines, all col¬ 
ored a bright red. 

This bright color, in combination 
with their aluminum trimmings, made 
these craft very conspicuous, and their 
appearance caused a low rumbling roar 
to ascend from the rocks below. 

“ Those are the Tolfs you hear,” said 
the prince, and he hurried at once to the 
pilot house. 


(To be continued.) 


AUTUMN SONG. 

Red leaf, gold leaf, 

Flutter down the wind; 

Life is brief, oh! life is brief. 

But Mother Earth is kind: 

From her dear bosom ye shall spring 
To new blossoming. 

The red leaf, the gold leaf, 

They have had their way; 

Love is long, if life be brief— 

Life is but a day ; 

And love from grief and death shall spring 
To new blossoming. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE TIGHT BETWEEN AIR SHIPS AND 
MONSTERS. 

A S soon as the last fighting machine 
had emerged from the ravine they 
all started off in a northerly direction at 
an amazing rate of speed, and it was as 
much as the Meteor could do to keep up 
with them. 

As they flew onward the travelers 
noted that the machines were very 
much like those which they had seen 
pictured in the guests’ palace, and they 
strained their eyes in the hope of catch¬ 
ing sight of some of the monsters on 
the ground below them. 

In this they were not disappointed, 
for as they flashed along they saw a 
number of huge animals, which looked 
to them much like winged alligators, 
scurrying to places of safety among the 
rocks, emitting, as they scrambled, a 
roar half of fright and half of defiance. 

The flying machines paid no atten¬ 
tion to these scattering Tolfs, but kept 
steadily on their course, and the baron 


explained that at the rate of speed they 
were going they would soon distance the 
warning roars of the monsters and come 
to a flock of them where there would be 
work for all the machines. 

“ The Meteor is not going to take part 
in this fight, is it?” asked Lily. 

“ No, indeed,” replied the baron. 
“ This ship is too large, and not easily 
enough managed for such work as that. 
We are simply to act as spectators, se^ 
cure in the strength of the ship from 
any danger.” 

After a couple of hours’ flight tin* 
fleet of fighting machines ran into a 
flock of Tolfs numbering upwards of a 
hundred, and in an instant the fight was 
on. 

The Meteor; under the skilful manip¬ 
ulation of the prince, immediately took 
an elevated position over the battle field, 
where everything that took place for 
miles around could be seem 

A half dozen of the Tolfs had been 
pierced by the sharp prows of the fight¬ 
ing machines at the first onslaught. 
The weight of the beasts tipped up the 
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machines on which they were impaled 
until the monsters slid off and fell to 
the ground below. 

On closer view, the beasts appeared 
even more like alligators than at a dis¬ 
tance, the chief difference being their 
great wings and their legs, which were 
much longer and more powerful than 
those of an alligator. 

The uninjured Tolfs darted away in 
all directions, but as their speed was 
much inferior to that of the flying ma¬ 
chines, they tried not so much to escape 
by direct flight as by twisting and turn- 
ing, by which means many of them suc¬ 
ceeded in eluding their pursuers until 
they could reach some cave or crevice in 
the rocks which afforded them more or 
less protection. As a consequence the 
entire battle took place within a radius 
of a mile, and most of it directly be¬ 
neath the air ship. 

The Tolfs were extremely agile in 
their twistings and turnings, and when 
their pursuers were close behind them, 
as they always were at these times, they 
endeavored to strike them with their 
powerful tails as they turned. They 
were successful in doing this in many 
instances, and the noise of the blows on 
the hollow machines could be heard on 
the Meteor with great distinctness, as 
could also the roars of the wounded and 
fleeing beasts. 

One or two of the fighting machines 
were so badly injured by these blows 
that they had temporarily to withdraw 
from the contest. 

Within ten minutes after the first 
charge every Tolf had either been killed 
or had secured a more or less protected 
position in the rocks beneath. For the 
dead and those who had succeeded in 
concealing themselves out of reach the 
fight was over, but there was at least 
one Tolf for each machine who had \iot 
been fortunate enough to secure an en¬ 
tirely safe retreat, and between them 
and the machines the fight went on 
with unabated fury. 

The monsters instinctively took up 
positions where they could use their 
formidable tails to advantage, or else 
where their equally dangerous jaws 
could be brought into play. 

As the only possible way for the ma¬ 
chines to attack them was by a direct 
10 a 


charge, the conditions of the fight be¬ 
came more nearly equal, varying ac¬ 
cording to the strength of the position 
occupied by the Tolfs. 

As soon as the occupant of a machine 
had selected his particular prey he 
would retire to a short distance and 
then charge into the crevice where the 
beast was, endeavoring to reverse the 
machine at just the proper moment to 
pierce the monster with the sharp prow 
and yet not strike the rocks. 

As may be imagined, this was a very 
delicate maneuver, and it was plain to 
be seen that the hunters were not taking 
any unnecessary risks. 

The machines would dart forward 
with great rapidity, and as suddenly re¬ 
verse their motion and dart back. At 
first they would not reach a point nearer 
than twenty feet from the Tolf, but 
with each succeeding attempt they ap¬ 
proached closer. 

Meanwhile the monsters lay there 
glaring at them, but making no motion 
until the sharp prow came within stri¬ 
king distance of their tails. Then they 
would awake into sudden activity, and 
the huge appendage would swish 
through the air with a noise like a giant 
whip, and in some cases it would reach 
its mark, and the result would some¬ 
times be a broken or twisted prow. 

In the majority of cases, however, 
these blows did no harm. 

When the sharp prows began to stick 
into the monsters they redoubled their 
exertions, and the sport became more 
dangerous. 

One machine was wrecked entirely, 
and lay disabled on the ground, where it 
would soon have been battered to pieces 
by the monster which it had attacked 
had not another machine which had 
been more successful come to its aid. 

The prow of another one was seized 
in the powerful jaws of a Tolf, who, 
forgetting prudence, held on until the 
backward motion of the machine had 
dragged him from his lair, when he 
was promptly killed by another machine. 

This hand to hand portion of the bat¬ 
tle, as it might be called, lasted for half 
an hour, and at the end of that time all 
the monsters had either escaped or been 
slain, and the air ships took up their 
flight again for the mountains, the dis- 
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abled machines being supported by the 
others. 

The guests on board the Meteor had 
watched the battle with the most intense 
interest, coupled with a sense of loath¬ 
ing and disgust, but such was the fasci¬ 
nation of the contest that they were un¬ 
able to take their eyes away from it 
until the end. 

Then the girls retired to their state¬ 
rooms, thoroughly sickened, and did 
not make their appearance again until 
the next day. Even the men were up¬ 
set, and both Bert and Jack expressed 
their opinion of the “ sport” in no 
measured terms. 

The baron agreed with them, though 
it was by no means the first time he had 
seen such a sight, but the prince had 
thoroughly enjoyed the exhibition. 

Anxious to know how it had affected 
the princess, who had rejoined the men 
in the cabin before dinner, Jack asked 
her what she thought of it, and was 
pleased to find that it met with her un¬ 
qualified disapproval, though it had not 
affected her to the extent that it had 
the other girls. 

The next morning the baron an¬ 
nounced that he had procured the use 
of one of the police machines, under 
pretext that he desired to make a recon- 
noissance, and that he would shortly 
take his departure to keep his appoint¬ 
ment with the Frod leader. 

At Bert’s earnest request he was al¬ 
lowed to go along, but was told in ad¬ 
vance that he would have to remain on 
board, as it would be extremely danger¬ 
ous for him to be seen. 

They set out accordingly with only 
Breeze as a companion, leaving the crew 
of the machine behind, and by noon had 
arrived at the appointed place. 

Here they descended gently to the 
ground, and found themselves near the 
opening of a large cave which ran back 
into the mountains at a point where 
they were so high that it was unneces¬ 
sary for the police to patrol them. 

A signal which had been agreed upon 
was displayed by the baron, and this be¬ 
ing answered from the mouth of the 
cave, he stepped boldly forth from the 
machine and approached the black open¬ 
ing. 

1 To had proceeded but a little distance 


when the Frod leader was seen to leave 
the cave, accompanied by two enor¬ 
mous specimens of the Tolfs. When he 
saw these monsters Bert gave a gasp of 
despair, for he thought that the doom 
of the baron was sealed, but the latter. 
Who did not seem to be in the least dis¬ 
turbed, continued his approach and met 
the Frod at a short distance in front of 
the cave. 

As he approached, the Frod stopped 
and saluted, at the same time speaking 
a word to tne two Tolfs who had wad¬ 
dled along at his side. Thereupon the 
two beasts lay down and the Frod ad¬ 
vanced a few paces further. 

For fifteen minutes Frod and baron 
remained in earnest conversation, and 
then the latter returned to the machine 
and the Frod and his strange escort 
went back into the cavern. 

As soon as the baron had got into the 
machine the start on the return journey 
was made. 

“ You must not ask me for any de¬ 
tails,” he said to Bert as they sped 
along, “ for it will be impossible for me 
to give you any, but this much I will 
say, the situation is even worse than I 
expected to find it, and an uprising can 
be averted only by certain concessions 
from the government which I know in 
advance will be refused. 

“ Nevertheless, I shall proceed at once 
to the king’s palace in the Temperate 
Zone, which is only about a thousand 
miles from here, and lay the matter be¬ 
fore him. The uprising, should it take 
place, will be an utter failure as far as 1 
can see, but the Frod leader seems to 
feel very confident of its success, and 
intimated that new conditions would 
prevail, and that the style of warfare 
would be very different from any which 
had been employed in other uprisings. 

“ AYhat he means I have not the faint¬ 
est idea, but in the very probable event 
of the king refusing to listen to their 
proposals, I intend to find out if possi¬ 
ble.” 

“ You thing, then, that we are in dan¬ 
ger? ” asked Bert. “ I do not so muoli 
care on my own account, but it would 
break mv heart to have anything happen 
to the girls.” 

“ If there is an uprising which attains 
any measure of success, there will cer- 
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la inly be great danger i’or all of us, but 
no harm shall happen to your party if it 
is in my power to avert it. However, 
let us drop the subject for the present. 
Jf there are any developments, I will 
take you into my confidence as far as 
possible.” 

u Well, then,” said Bert, “ if you will 
(^11 that a change of subject, tell me 
why the Tolfs which accompanied the 
Frod did not immediately kill you when 
they had you in their power.” 

“ That is easily explained. The Tolfs 
are in perfect subjugation to the Frods, 
and are as obedient as a dog to its mas¬ 
ter. I knew that I had the good will of 
the Frod, and knew that he would not 
let his pets touch me.. If he had not 
been there, or if I had been in doubt as 
to his friendship, 1 would never have 
dreamed of leaving the machine.” 

“ Is it not possible,” said Bert, that 
these Frods may intend to use the Tolfs 
in their intended uprising? ” 

“ If they could once get enough of 
them beyond the Barrier Mountains 
without the knowledge of the patrol, 
they could do much damage before they 
were subdued, but after the exhibition 
which you saw yesterday you can 
readily see that there could be but one 
ending to such a war, unless, indeed, 
there was effective aid from some party 
on the other side of the mountains who 
had control of enough air ships to turn 
the tide of battle. 

“ The Medis are not allowed by law 
to learn to run these machines, the 
Zaras, such as you have seen in the po¬ 
lice service, are undoubtedly loyal, so 
such help could only come from the 
ranks of the disaffected nobility.” 

u Are there many of these in the 
country?” 

“ Yes, there is a fairly large party, 
but I doubt if they would be willing to 
adopt such methods for gaining their 
cuds.” 

“ Would it not be possible for some of 
the Medis to secretly gain a knowledge 
of the management of the flying ma¬ 
chines? ” 

“ Yes, through the influence and co¬ 
operation of the secret society of which 
1 have told you such a thing would be 
possible, and I have no doubi that many 
of the Medis do know how to run a ma¬ 


chine, but for all that it would be a diffi¬ 
cult matter for them to get control of a 
sufficient number to make a stand 
against the fighting machines of the 
government, to say nothing of the other 
class of air ships which could be made 
quite effective for battle on short no¬ 
tice.” 

After this nothing more w T as said on 
the subject until the Meteor was 
reached. Here Bert told Jack what he 
knew about the matter, but they did not 
consider it necessary to enlighten the 
girls. 

An immediate start was made for the 
palace, and as the ship w as rushed ahead 
at full speed they arrived there an 
hour or so after midnight. A message 
was at once sent to his majesty stating 
that the baron had a very important 
communication to make. 

In response to this the king granted 
his minister an audience, and the two 
were closeted together for several hours. 
At the end of that time Montavo came 
out with a gloomy expression on his 
brow r , and immediately ascended to the 
Meteor, which lay in a cradle on the 
landing tower. 

All the occupants of the ship, with 
the exception of Breeze, were still asleep, 
as the landing had been made so gently 
that they did not awake. Montavo 
called Bert and Jack, and, after a short 
conference, the first two descended into 
the palace while Jack remained in the 
Meteor. 

Montavo conducted liis companion to 
the ground floor, and thence through a 
lateral ” elevator to another building 
w'hich stood about a quarter of a mile 
away. 

This building proved to be a sort of 
flying machine u stable,” many air ships 
of various sizes being stored on the dif¬ 
ferent floors. The baron examined a 
number of these with great care, and 
finally paused before one, small, vet 
large enough to carry several men with 
comfort. 

u This,” he said* “ is one of the fastest 
and best constructed machines in the 
realm, and will suit our purpose admi¬ 
rably. Wait here a minute for me.” 

He left the room for a short time, and 
when he returned he brought with him 
a learner’s check. 
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“ It may be necessary for you to 
steer/' he said, “ ancl if it is, this will 
prove very handy. I think it will be a 
good thing to put it on any way after we 
have started, so that you can have a 
little practice in the art.” 

Both men then got into the machine 
and the baron headed it towards the 
outer wall of the room, which was pro¬ 
vided with an automatic door which let 
these machines glide out into the outer 
air and then closed behind it. During 
all these preparations they had met no 
one but a few guards, and not even one 
of these was found in the building from 
which they took the machine. 

“Is it not a very careless thing to 
leave all those machines without a 
single guard? ” asked Bert. 

“ Not so careless as you might think,” 
replied his companion, “ for though it is 
very easy to get out with a machine, it 
is impossible to get in without assist¬ 
ance from the inside. I have the king 
pretty well alarmed, though, and in a 
few hours I think the whole town will 
sw'arm with guards.” 

As soon as they were clear of the 
building, the baron started the machine 
directly upwards and kept it going in 
that direction until it was at the usual 
height for fast traveling. Then he 
pointed it in the direction from which 
they had come in the Meteor, and put 
on full power. 

After this he put on the learner's 
check and turned the steering over to 
Bert. The latter had profited to such 
an extent by his first lesson that he 
found but little trouble in keeping the 
machine steadily on its course, and after 
watching him a little w T hile the baron 
complimented him on his proficiency. 

“ When we get back in the Meteor 
again,” he said, “ I will teach you how to 
steer air ships of that class. I think 
that you will be able to do so nicely in 
a few’ days, so that under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances the ship would be perfectly 
safe in your hands. The time may 
come when such knowledge will be of 
the utmost service to you.” 

Bert expressed his thanks, and then, 
w’hile he steered, the baron talked. 

“ As I told you,” he said, “ I found 
the king obdurate, and he even made 
some uncomplimentary remarks about 


me. He did not relish my insistence on 
the subject of a more liberal govern¬ 
ment for the Frods. In fact, I have 
nearly lost his favor on several previous 
occasions by the stand I have taken on 
this matter. Not he alone thinks the 
policy I advocate wrong, but a large 
number o f the most prominent nobles 
support him. 

“ Consequently he will make no con¬ 
cessions at all, but on the first signs of 
an outbreak will use the most stringent 
measures to suppress it. Of course that 
is the right method to pursue, since he 
will grant no concessions, but I think 
his policy is radically wrong, and that 
sooner or later he will find it out.” 

“ I suppose that you will now have to 
report your failure to the Frod leader,” 
said Bert. 

“No, that will be unnecessary. I 
held out no hope.at all to him, but 
agreed to return and let him know in 
twenty four hours if my negotiations 
were successful. Meanwhile I suppose 
they are proceeding with their prepara¬ 
tions, and it is to find out what these 
preparations are, if possible, that we 
are making this journey.” 

CHAPTER XIX. 

WITHIN THE ENEMY’S GBASP. 

The air ship, which waB a very fast 
one, came in sight of the notch about 
eleven o'clock, and shortly after noon 
w’as skirting the Barrier Mountains on 
the side towards the pole. 

Miles before they reached the point 
where the baron had interviewed the 
Frod they passed the last air ship pa¬ 
trol, which saluted them, as they were 
bound to do, for it was a royal machine 
in which they were traveling and none 
dare molest them. 

“ The mountains are very precipitous 
from here to the mines which we 
visited,” said Montavo, “and we w’ill 
meet no more of the patrol until wv 
come opposite them. It is here that 1 
expect to see signs of the coming upri¬ 
sing, if such signs exist.” 

“ I should think that you would be 
more apt to find them in the mines," 
suggested Bert. 

“ So T would if it were to bo an ordi- 
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nary outbreak, but in that ease there 
would be little to fear, for it would 
soon be suppressed. It is only in case 
that some scheme has been evolved 
wherein the Tolfs are to assist the 
Frods that any real danger lies, and that 
is what I want to find out.” 

Scarcely had he ceased speaking when 
the attention of the baron was drawn to 
a movement on the rocks below them. 

Saying nothing to Bert, who was en¬ 
grossed in his steering, he took a power¬ 
ful glass, which he always carried with 
him in his aerial journeys, and peered 
intently downward. 

The motion, whatever it was, had 
ceased, and with the naked eye it was 
impossible to see, from the altitude at 
which they were flying, anything but 
the irregular masses of rock, but 
through the glass the baron made out 
a sight whicli impressed him at once as 
being of the greatest importance. 

In the stony field below there ran a 
deep ravine, which, as the baron knew, 
extended for miles towards the pole. 
One end of this ravine ended at the 
cave where he had met the Frod, and it 
was to this ravine that his attention 
had been attracted by something in mo¬ 
tion. 

Though this motion had ceased en¬ 
tirely at the moment when he had no¬ 
ticed it, he saw through the glass that 
it was caused by a countless number of 
Tolfs, who were creeping forward 
through the ravine towards the moun¬ 
tains. As far as the eye, aided by the 
glass, could reach, this horrible line ex¬ 
tended, and those farthest away were 
still in motion. 

Doubtless those nearest had seen the 
air ship and had ceased their motions, 
hoping thereby to escape discovery. 
Such indeed would have been their for¬ 
tune had the baron not been provided 
with a glass. 

The latter said nothing to Bert until 
the line of monsters wa$, lost in the dis¬ 
tance astern, for he was apprehensive 
that any change in the course of the ma¬ 
chine would have given the Tolfs a 
hint that their tactics were discovered. 

At last, when they had sighted the 
lower mountains which marked the lo¬ 
cation of the mines, he told his compan¬ 
ion of his discoveries. 


u What conclusions do you draw from 
this wholesale gathering of the Tolfs? ” 
asked Bert. 

“ It certainly seems as if something 
of vast importance was on foot in which 
these Tolfs are to take part, but I can¬ 
not for the life of me see how they are 
to get across the mountains, and unless 
they do get across, they can do no harm.” 

“ What are you going to do now ? 
Give the alarm, and have all the fighting 
machines swoop down on the monsters 
and annihilate them?” 

“ That would be a difficult matter, 
though of course the procession towards 
the mountains could be stopped. It 
seems more important to me, however, 
to discover what they are up to, and if 
we call on the patrol boats, we shall 
learn nothing further than we know 
now.” 

“ Could it be possible,” suggested 
Bert, “that they have found an under-, 
ground passage or tunnel through the 
mountains? ” 

“ No such passage exists, if you mean 
that the cave is the opening to such a 
tunnel, for I have myself explored it a 
number of years ago. No, that is not 
the explanation unless there be some 
underground cavern not originally con¬ 
nected with this cave into which they 
have made an opening. 

“ The more I think of it, the more 
that seems the only possible explana¬ 
tion. We had better fly across the 
mountains here at the mines and make 
a careful inspection on that side.” 

Saying this, the baron took the steer¬ 
ing bar, and, throwing off the check, 
started the machine at full speed across 
the mountains. 

Arriving at the other side, the air 
ship was steered at a considerable height 
until the mining town was passed, and 
then the baron brought it nearer to the 
earth, and both men watched the base 
of the mountain with the greatest care 
for any sign of an opening. 

They skirted the mountain until they 
again came opposite the notch, but 
without seeing anything to excite their 
suspicions. 

“ I should think it probable,” said 
Bert, “that if there were any such 
opening they would have it concealed 
until such time as they had use for it.” 
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" I agree with you there," replied liis 
companion, " but it seems to me that 
that time must have pretty nearly ar¬ 
rived. I think the best thing we can 
do is to go over the route again/’ 

To this Bert agreed, and the machine 
was at once started on the backward 
course. They had proceeded in this di¬ 
rection at a slow pace for an hour or two, 
carefully examining the side of the 
mountain, when, chancing to look for¬ 
ward, Bert beheld a dense volume of 
black smoke. 

" What is that? ” he asked. " It looks 
as if a dozen soft coal burning ocean 
steamers were all firing up at once.” 

The baron looked and uttered an ex¬ 
clamation of surprise. Smoke of any 
kind was a rarity in the Under World, 
and it is no wonder that this immense 
smudge occasioned great surprise in the 
mind of Montavo. 

" I can’t imagine what it is,” he said. 
"There is nothing that I know of to 
make such a smoke there or anywhere 
else. There may be coal deposits in the 
mountains which have caught fire in 
some way, but I never heard of any.” 

" Could the Frods be making it as a 
cloak for the operations of themselves 
and the Tolfs? ” asked Bert. 

"By thunder, I believe that is what 
it is, but how they are able to produce 
it is a mystery to me! Whatever it is, 
I am going to find out the cause of it,” 
and the baron started the machine for¬ 
ward at increased speed. 

The smoke was quite a distance away 
when they first discovered it, and it was 
fifteen minutes before they arrived at 
its borders. 

" It isn’t coal smoke, that is certain," 
said Bert, who had opened a port for 
the purpose of sniffing it. "It smells 
more like the fumes of some chemical, 
though the odor is not unpleasant.” 

The baron sniffed the smoke, too, as 
it had penetrated to the inside of the 
car while Bert was speaking, and he, 
too, professed ignorance of its character. 
Then he requested Ids companion to 
close the port to keep the smell out. 

When this had been done they both 
looked out of the front lights again, but 
the smoke had become so dense that 
they could see but a short distance 
ahead. 


"We will have to get nearer the 
ground if we want to travel through 
this,” said Montavo, as he stopped the 
headway of the machine and allowed it 
to settle slowly towards the surface. 

As they descended, the smoke became- 
less dense, and they were able to go 
ahead again, but they were compelled to 
keep descending in order to see, until at 
last they were within twenty feet of the 
ground. 

" If this thing keeps on,” said Bert, 
" we will have to get outside the smoke 
and circle around its edge.” 

"I think that is a good idea, any 
w r ay,” replied the baron, " for we want 
to find out the extent of the country 
which it conceals. I should take it 
that the point at which we may expect 
to find out the meaning of the smudge 
will be about the middle of it. 

As he said this he turned the machine 
away from the mountain, and, after as¬ 
cending a hundred feet or more, put on 
increased speed, and in about ten min¬ 
utes they were free from the smoke. 

As soon as the smudge was behind 
them, the baron put on full speed and 
shot diagonally up into the air with the 
purpose of getting to a point where the 
whole extent of the smoke concealed 
territory could be ascertained. This 
point was reached in a few minutes, and 
they discovered that an area of about 
live miles along the mountains and 
about two miles out into the foothills 
was covered by the smoke. 

"There must be a good many more 
than one fire,” said Bert. 

"Yes, there must be a hundred at 
least, I should judge. I am going to 
sail towards the mountains over it until 
we get just above the middle, and then 
w e will drop down gently and see what 
w r e can find out. It will be more by ac¬ 
cident than anything else, however, if 
we light on the cause of it.” 

This course was pursued, and they 
had to rise nearlv to the top of the range 
before they were clear of the smoke. 
Then they began to descend very slowly. 

Occasionally the machine grated 
against the rocks as the mountain 
broadened out towards the base, but the 
speed was so slow that no harm was 
done, and they quickly steered out from 
the obstructions. 
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Filially it became so dark that they 
could hardly see each other, and it was 
quite impossible to make out anything 
through the windows of the machine. 
The speed of the machine was reduced 
to the slowest possible, point, and they 
literally felt their way downward, guid¬ 
ing the mr ship by its occasional con¬ 
tact with the side of the mountain. 

At last the atmosphere seemed to be 
growing clearer, and presently they 
could see the rocky wall of the mountain 
at their side. A moment later they 
made out the rocks all around them, and 
at the same time the machine 'came to 
a standstill. 

“ We’ve reached the bottom at last,” 
said the baron, “ but just where is more 
than I can say. It is in some little 
hollow, however, and now the only thing 
left for us to do, if we wish any addi¬ 
tional information, is to get out of the 
machine and seek for it.” 

“That suits me first rate,” replied 
Bert. “ If we keep close to the ground, 
the smoke will not hinder us from 
breathing.” 

u When I said ‘ we,’ ” returned the 
baron, “ I meant merely ravself, for it 
would be unwise in the highest degree 
for us to both go away and leave the 
machine unprotected. I will make a 
reconnoissance, taking care not to go so 
far from the ship as to lose my way, 
while you had best remain inside and 
keep guard till I return. You will have 
to keep the entrance open, for I may be 
in something of a hurry when I get 
back, and you had better be in readiness 
to close the slide on a second’s notice.” 

“ How long shall you be gone? ” 

“ That I can’t tell, for it will depend 
on what I discover. I will make a cir¬ 
cuit with the machine for a center, and 
if I find nothing else will endeavor to 
discover another hollow to which we 
can remove the machine before extend¬ 
ing our observations.” 

While he had been talking the baron 
had slid the door open, and when he 
had finished he slipped out. Bert 
6tood by the slide with his revolver 
drawn, as he had noticed that the baron 
had taken the precaution to have his 
ready in his hand. 

He looked at his watch when Mon- 
tavo disappeared in the smoke, and then 


he waited with what patience lie could, 
straining his ears for the faintest sound. 

Not a thing could he hear, and after 
an interval of about half an hour, as it 
seemed to him, he looked at his watch 
again and was much surprised to find 
that only ten minutes had elapsed. 

“ Time drags awfully,” lie said to 
himself. “ I should think Montavo had 
had time to circle the machine a dozen 
times.” 

He listened again, and this time lie 
heard a faint rustling, which at first 
seemed some distance off but gradually 
came nearer. He peered forth into the 
semi obscurity, but could see nothing. 

Then the noise suddenly stopped, and 
there was an interval of silence, during 
which he could plainly hear the beating 
of his heart. For two minutes there 
was quiet, and then the rustling com¬ 
menced again. 

This time, however, it appeared to be 
receding, and a few moments later he 
was convinced that this was the case, for 
the sounds gradually grew less and 
finally ceased altogether. 

“ That could not have been the baron 
searching for the machine,” he thought, 
“ for in that case he would probably 
have made the hissing signal which had 
been agreed upon. Could it have been 
one of the Frods, who has discovered 
the machine and then started back to 
return with a crowd of his companions, 
or, worse still, with one of the mon¬ 
sters?” It seemed to him likely that 
this was the case, and he noiselessly 
cocked one of his revolvers and listened 
intently for any further sounds. 

When the baron left the machine he 
circled around it in an ever increasing 
spiral, and as the ground rose on all 
sides he had no difficulty in keeping the 
location of the machine in mind, but at 
last he reached the crest which sur¬ 
rounded the little hollow. 

Here he paused and tried to pierce 
the gloom, but as the smoke was con¬ 
siderably thicker than it had been at 
the bottom of the hollow, he could see 
nothing. Taking his bearings again, he 
started forward to describe a larger 
circle, but a few minutes’ traveling 
brought him up against the side of the 
mountain. 

“This is fortunate,” he said to him- 
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pelf, “for now I will be able to locate 
Hie machine without difficulty/* and he 
piled up two or three stones in such a 
position .that lie would bo able to recog¬ 
nize them again. 

Then lie started along the base of the 
rooky wall with the intention of ma¬ 
king a wider circle. .He had proceeded 
in this direction for about five minutes 
when lie found the smoke getting so 
1 1 lick that he could hardly breathe. 

He threw himself to the ground, 
where the air was somewhat better, and 
crawled forward, presently reaching a 
point where he could see the black 
smoke issuing in a heavy volume from a 
hole in the earth. 

“ Ha/’ he thought, ‘‘ I have found 
the source of one of the smudges, at 
least, but that in itself is not much satis¬ 
faction! I must make a detour and get 
on the other side of it/* 

With this reflection he started to put 
his idea into execution, and found to 
his satisfaction that as the ground fell 
away the smoke became less dense, so 
that in order to escape from the thickest 
of it he was not compelled to go very 
far out of his way. 

In a few moments he was back to the 
rocks with the column of smoke behind 
him, and rising to his feet he pressed 
forw ard at a more rapid pace. 

He had gone but a short distance 
when he heard the sound of voices 
ahead of him, and in an instant he had 
thrown himself to the ground. His 
presence had evidently not been ob¬ 
served, and after waiting a moment to 
be sure that this was the ease, he be¬ 
gan to crawl forward, seeking what 
shelter he could from the loose rocks 
which lay around in profusion. 

As he laboriously worked his way on¬ 
ward, the voices became louder, aud it 
was soon clear that he had stumbled 
upon a considerable body of the Frods, 
whose peculiar dialect, while resem¬ 
bling in some respects the language of 
the other natives of the Under World, 
had characteristics of its own easy to 
detect. 

Another hundred feet of crawling 
brought him to a point where he could 
see the outskirts of the crowd. 

Every Frod. and there were dozens of 
them within range of bis vision, had bis 


face the other way, and all were appar¬ 
ently listening to a debate which was 
going on in the center of the crowd. 

Over the heads of this crowd he could 
see a dark opening in the mountain 
which seemed like the top of a cave. 

The baron desired very much to get 
near enough to hear what was being 
said, but as the boulders in front of him 
were all small, he did not dare to make 
the attempt in that direction. H§ ac¬ 
cordingly began to look around for 
something to screen his approach. 

Immediately opposite him in the 
mountainside he saw what seemed to 
be a crevice leading diagonally up the 
face of the rock at a rather sharp angle, 
and as this looked promising he edged 
carefully over towards it. 

His precautions were w holly unneces¬ 
sary, for though at one time he dis¬ 
lodged a small stone, which made con¬ 
siderable noise as it fell, the Frods were 
so engrossed in what was going on in 
front of them that they paid not the 
slightest heed. 

Gaining the crevice at last, he saw 
that it afforded ample concealment, and 
as its general direction was towards the 
top of what he had decided was the 
mouth of the cave or tunnel, he began 
to think that his chances of catching a 
glimpse of the council were good. 

He w orked his way slowly upward for 
the space of five minutes, and then sud¬ 
denly lay flat and almost stopped 
breathing, for the walls of the crevice 
ceased abruptly, and if he had crawled 
three feet farther lie would have been 
in full view' of the small army of Frods 
congregated below r . 

He w’as now near enough to hear, by 
straiuing his ears, part of what was said, 
and it w'as not of a character to make 
him feel any more comfortable. For a 
few moments he lay listening, and what 
he heard was enough to confirm his 
worst suspicions. 

The Frods were not merely contem¬ 
plating an uprising, but they were ac¬ 
tually in the first stages of it. Nor wen- 
they to be without help this time, for 
he gleaned from what he heard that tin- 
whole radical wing of the secret society 
was with them. 

Certain members of the highest no¬ 
bility were apparently engineering the 
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whole movement, the king's sojourn at 
his outer palace being part of the gen¬ 
eral plan. 

An attack on the capital would have 
been practical^ impossible, but at the 
outer palace conditions were decidedly 
’different, and then, more important 
still, this latter place was within stri¬ 
king distance of the Barrier Mountains. 

Further than this, the baron from his 
place of concealment heard that the 
Medis almost to a man were in league 
with the Frods, and at a given signal 
were to seize all the flying machines 
which they could \&y their hands on. 

A great many of this class had 
learned In secret, with the connivance 
of the disaffected nobility, the art of 
operating the machines, although, the 
baron concluded, from the small chance 
which they had to practice they could 
not have become very proficient. 

All the seized machines for which 
they had crews were to start at once for 
the king's palace in the Temperate 
Zone, while the other machines were to 
be damaged to such an extent that they 
could not be repaired until the revolu¬ 
tion had been decided one way or the 
other. 

Besides this force of Medis at least a 
hundred fighting machines with com¬ 
plete crews were to be furnished by the 
nobility. 

The discussion which brought all * 
these facts out was over the simple ques¬ 
tion as to what time it was expedient to 
start the force from the Barrier Moun¬ 
tains, some holding that the start 
should be made at once, while others, 
who seemed to be the best informed, 
contended that no movement should be 
made for at least six hours. 

This question of movement from the 
Barrier Mountains puzzled the baron 
a good deal, for it was at least a three 
days' journey for any force on foot, and . 
during such a march it would be easy for 
the king’s air ships to annihilate any 
force of Frods, however large. 

With this in his mind he peeped cau¬ 
tiously over the ledge, and saw before 
him a sight which filled him with sur¬ 
prise. 

It was no less than a score of flying 
machines, about half of which were open 
machines and the balance of the fight¬ 


ing class, lying be tore him on the slope 
of the mountain. 

But he saw more than tills, and the 
additional sight deepened his surprise 
into consternation, for grouped closely 
around the opening in the mountain 
were at least fifty monsters. 

These must have come through a 
cave or tunnel, and it took the baron but 
a second to realize that where these had 
found a passage hundreds of others 
could do likewise. Indeed, he soon 
learned from the talk going on below 
him that a solid procession of Tolfs ex¬ 
tended clear through the mountain, and 
no doubt for many miles on the other 
side. 

The meaning of what he had seen 
with the glass now became clear to him. 
Evidently the plans for the uprising 
had been well matured, and this im¬ 
mense smudge was a part of the scheme 
to get the Tolfs to the southern side of 
the mountain without such movement 
being suspected. 

With such a force of Tolfs supported 
by flying machines moving towards the 
outer palace, the lives of the royal 
couple and of every one else near them 
were in the gravest peril. 

Indeed, they were doomed unless they 
were warned in time and could hold out 
until the whole fleet of guard boats and 
all the other fighting machines which 
remained loyal could be brought to their 
assistance. 


CHAPTER XX. 

BESET BY DANGERS. 

The baron's decision was instanta¬ 
neous. His first duty was to fly with all 
speed to the king and give the warning. 
That given, an attempt must be made to 
hurry all available fighting machines to 
the rescue. 

With this thought in his mind Mon- 
tavo started to back down through the 
crevice, but as he did so he heard the 
announcement made that a compromise 
had been reached at the conference be¬ 
low. 

By it the movement of the Tolfs from 
the tunnel was to commence at once, 
but none were to advance outside the 
smoke screen for several hours, at which 
time the entire body, convoyed and led 
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by the living machines, were to make a 


start. 

Montavo waited to hear no more. If 
the monsters were to spread out through 
the smoke, not only would he find diffi¬ 
culty in getting back to the machine 
where he had left Bert, but the machine 
itself might be captured. Once in the 
air ship, he would feel safe, for, owing 
to its speed, no fear need be entertained 
of any pursuing machines. 

He scrambled down from his place of 
concealment with more noise than was 
prudent, but in his haste the baron be¬ 
came almost reckless. 

Fortunately, in the confusion inci¬ 
dent to the breaking up of the con¬ 
ference and the starting in motion of 
the column of Tolfs, his movements 
were not noticed, and he reached the 
ground in safety and began his retreat 
from boulder to boulder. 

His movements were impeded by the 
roughness of the way, and the necessity 
for exercising extreme care not to lose 
his bearings, and before he had reached 
the concealment of the more dense 
smoke he heard the heavy tread of the 
monsters behind him. 

Regardless of consequences, he rushed 
towards the column of smudge, but, 
looking behind him, he saw that he had 
been discovered by one of the Tolfs, who 
was following him at a rapid pace. 
Fortunately no alarm had been given to 
the other Tolfs or to the Frods, the 
beast who had discovered him being 
evidently of the opinion that he was 
competent to handle the matter alone. 

Of his pursuer individually the baron 
had little fear, or rather, he would have 
feared him not at all had there been no 
others within hearing, for a single well 
directed shot from his revolver would 
have ended the brute’s existence in 
short order, but with hundreds of 
others to take up the search, if alarmed, 
the case became more serious. 

So the baron fled onward through the 
smoke, with the monster rapidly gaining 
on him. He made a plunge directly for 
the thickest of it, and as soon as he 
could no longer see his pursuer, he 
threw himself flat on his face, choking 
with the acrid fumes. 

As soon as he had in a measure re¬ 
covered his breath he started to crawl 


away at right angles to his former 
course. This strategy was his salvation, 
for the beast kept directly forward into 
the smoke, apparently not affected by 
it to such a degree as the baron had 
been. 

Pretty soon, however, it got too thick 
for even the monster’s leathern lungs, 
and Montavo could hear him choking 
and snorting off to the left. 

As the smoke grew less thick the 
baron rose to his feet and circled in to¬ 
wards the mountain again on the fur¬ 
ther side. He reached the wall of 
rock without seeing his pursuer, though 
he could still hear him threshing around 
in the smoke, and felt along for his 
landmark pile of stones. 

This he finally foxmd, and a moment 
later was on the crest of the little hol¬ 
low, but as he reached this point he 
again caught sight of the monster at 
the same time as the latter set his fiery 
eyes on him. 

The Tolf was only a few rods away, 
and he had evidently made up his mind 
that the man he was pursuing was an 
enemy, for he started forward at a tre¬ 
mendous pace. 

.Seeing that all hope of concealment 
was over, the baron darted down the in¬ 
cline at top speed, forgetting in his ex¬ 
citement to make the signal agreed 
upon, an omission which nearly cost him 
his life, for Bert stood just within the 
entrance to the flying machine with 
cocked revolver and tense nerves, listen¬ 
ing to the approaching noise caused by 
the baron and his pursuer, and ready to 
fire the instant he caught sight of any¬ 
thing to fire at. 

After all, though, it turned out to be 
a fortunate thing that he was thus pre¬ 
pared, for when the form of the baron 
loomed up through the smoke, the Tolf 
was but a few feet behind him. 

At this moment the baron’s foot 
slipped and he fell headlong, and as he 
fell Bert grasped the situation in a flash 
and emptied three shots from his revol¬ 
ver in quick succession at the monster, 
who rolled over and threshed around 
like a whale in his death agony. 

' Montavo endeavored to crawl aside, 
but with a convulsive movement the 
Tolf struck him a stunning blow with hi* 
tail and then both lay quiet. 
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With quick presence of mind Bert % 
rushed from the machine and dragged 
the baron inside. As he closed the slide 
lie heard an angry roar close by, and 
knew that at least one living monster 
was near at hand. He leaned over the 
baron and saw that he was unconscious 
if not dead, and then for the first time 
dismay filled his soul. 

What was he to do here alone in the 
midst of unknown dangers, and with a 
very incomplete knowledge of the man¬ 
agement of the flying machine? 

Something he must do and that in¬ 
stantly, for as he paused over the inani¬ 
mate form of his companion a resound¬ 
ing blow struck upon the outside of the 
machine. The monster was attacking 
it with his powerful tail. 

With mad haste Bert sprang towards 
the apparatus by which the air ship was 
worked. He remembered perfectly the 
lever which the baron had used in caus¬ 
ing the machine to rise, and he grasped 
this eagerly. 

It would not move. He pulled again, 
throwing his full strength into the 
effort, and this time it did move, though 
ever so little, and he felt a faint upward 
motion of the machine at the same time 
that another furious blow was planted 
on the outside. 

As the movement of the lever had 
sent the machine free of the ground, 
the blow threw it over on its side and 
against the inclined walls of the hollow. 
From there it rebounded, and then 
there was the sound of another impact, 
and the machine was borne back to the 
bottom and again rested on the ground. 

The monster, thinking it was about 
to escape, had jumped upon it and 
pinned it fast with his enormous body. 

Still Bert tugged at the lever, and 
with a last mighty pull it came off in his 
hands. He fell backward with the 
broken bar in his hand, and for a sec¬ 
ond gave up all hope, but before the 
next second had expired his despair was 
changed to joy, for though he had 
broken the lever in the attempt, he had 
at last accomplished his object, and the 
machine shot upward with a bound, 
shaking off its fierce assailant, who fell 
with a thud to the ground. 

Upward rose the air ship as if it had 
been discharged from a mortar, and as 


it rose Bert's spirits rose with it. The 
grave dangers that still confronted him 
and his friends were lost sight of in the 
exultation he felt at escaping the more 
immediate peril, and as he lay pinned to 
the bottom of the machine by the rapid 
motion he felt like a victor indeed. 

In a moment this sense of being 
hoisted up left him, and he looked out 
of the windows. 

The air ship was by that time above 
the smoke, and no moving creature was 
to be seen in any direction. To the 
north and close at hand were the moun¬ 
tains, and by looking at them he real¬ 
ized that the machine was still rising at 
a very rapid rate. 

Then he went over to where the baron 
lay and put hi3 hand on his breast. 
Montavo was still breathing, though 
very faintly. 

Bert chafed his hands and temples 
and threw water on his face from the 
scant store which the machine carried, 
but without avail. 

Meanwhile they had risen to a dizzy 
height, and, becoming fearful of the 
consequences of this upward movement, 
the New Yorker rushed back to the 
steering mechanism and endeavored to 
check the motion, but the only lever 
which he dared touch did not seem to 
produce any effect. 

He had evidently deranged the ma¬ 
chinery in his efforts to start the thing, 
so he desisted and went back to the 
baron. 

He now bethought himself of a bottle 
of cordial which his companion had 
brought along, and seizing this he 
forced some of the liquor between the 
baron’s teeth. For a moment it seemed 
to produce no effect, and then Montavo 
moved slightly and opened his eyes. 

“ Thank God!” ejaculated Bert. “ I 
thought you were done for.” 

Montavo merely looked at him in a 
dazed way, and he continued: 

"Speak to me, old fellow. Arc you 
much hurt ? ” 

This time the baron's lips moved, 
and putting his ear close to his face 
•Bert managed to make out the words: 

" Not very badly, I think, but I had 
an awful jolt. Give me some more of 
that stuff.” 

Bert poured .some of the cordial down 
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Iiis friend’s throat, and presently had 
l he pleasure of seeing him sit up. His 
next words were in a stronger voice: 

“ Where are we now? How long have 
i been unconscious?” 

“ We’re going straight up in the air 
at the rate of about a mile a minute. 
You have been unconscious but a short 
time, and it’s lucky you came to, for I’ve 
jammed the steering apparatus in some 
way and can’t do anything with the 
ship.” 

With Bert’s help the baron managed 
to get to the gear, and in a moment had 
stopped the upward movement. Then 
lie adjusted it as far as he was able and 
put on the learner’s check, that Bert 
might steer. 

“ Xow I’ve started the machine to¬ 
wards the palace,” he said. “ Keep it 
going straight south, but don’t go any 
lower, for you have jammed things so 
that it will be impossible for us to go 
up again after we have once descended. 
Never mind me, but devote all your at¬ 
tention to the steering,” and, relin¬ 
quishing the bar to Bert, he fell on the 
floor in a heap. 

Bert looked at him anxiously, but did 
not dare to take his hands off the bar 
to aid him. The baron had not, how¬ 
ever, relapsed into unconsciousness, for 
lie smiled faintly at his companion, and 
then after a little while began to talk. 

“ How did we manage to escape from 
the Tolf?” he asked. “And how were 
you able to start the machine upwards 
without help? 1 left it locked.” 

“ That accounts for the trouble I 
had in getting it started,” replied Bert, 
and then he went on to give the details 
of the escape, to which Montavo listened 
with a smile of approval. 

“ You did nobly,” he said, “ and now 
we shall no doubt be able to reach the 
palace in time to give warning.” 

“Warning of what?” asked Bert. 
“ You discovered something, did you? ” 

“ I should say I did,” rejoined the 
other, and lie proceeded to give a full 
account of his experiences while he was 
absent from the air ship. 

By the time he had finished he was 
able to get on his feet, and, shaking 
himself and feeling of his bruised body 
all over, he said: 

“ I’m pretty well used up. Feel as 


•though I had been through a thresh¬ 
ing machine, but I believe there are no 
bones broken and I will be as well as 
ever in a few days, that is, if we can 
manage to beat off the enemy for that 
long.” 

“ You think the case desperate 
then?” 

“ Yes, very. But look there! Provi¬ 
dence seems to favor us,” and he pointed 
to a black fighting machine ahead which 
was going in the same direction as 
themselves, and which they w ere rapidly 
overhauling. “ That machine will an¬ 
swer as a messenger to the rest of the 
police force behind the mountains. I 
w ill hoist a signal to them,” and he hob¬ 
bled aft for this purpose. 

They kept gaining rapidly on the 
black boat, which was evidently not go¬ 
ing at full speed, and the occupants of 
the latter presently caught sight of 
their signal and rose gradually until by 
the time they had overtaken them the 
black boat was but a few yards below 
them. 

At the baron’s request Bert slackened 
speed until the two machines were going 
along at the same rate, and, opening 
the lower port, Montavo began talking 
to a man w r ho had opened the upper port 
of the boat beneath, w r hich was now al¬ 
most in contact with them. 

He explained the situation in a few 
w ords, and instructed the police boat to 
return across the mountains at once 
and have the warning passed all along 
the line. 

“ Be careful,” he added, “ that you 
do not get caught before you get 
through the notch, and don’t venture 
out again until you have a good sized 
fleet, for I think that when the hostile 
machines arrive from the south they 
wdll endeavor to cut off reinforce¬ 
ments.” 

The commander of the police boat 
agreed to follow instructions, and, turn¬ 
ing his craft around, made for the notch 
at top speed. 

“ That’s one big point for us if he 
manages to get through all right, and I 
see no reason why he shouldn’t.” 

The air ship was started ahead again 
at full speed, and in a short time the 
outer palace could be discerned in the 
distance. In due time they arrived 
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above the building and allowed the ma¬ 
chine to descend gently into one of the 
cradles.’ Breeze, who had spied them 
afar off, was waiting on the tower, and 
while Montavo set out at once to find 
the king, the dwarf conducted Bert to 
his companions, who had become very 
anxious about him. 

In as brief a manner as possible he 
explained the situation to them, and 
then they all sat down and awaited the 
return of the baron, for without him 
they could do nothing. It was an hour 
before he appeared, and the princess ac¬ 
companied him. 

“ The king is now thoroughly 
alarmed,” he said, “and all possible 
precautions are being taken. This and 
the surrounding palaces are being put 
in the best condition for defense, and 
messages have been sent to all parts of 
the realm with which connection could 
be had calling for assistance. Unfortu¬ 
nately, communications have been cut in 
a great many directions, but we were 
able to get the capital, and from there 
they may be able to spread the alarm in 
time to bring all the available fighting 
machines to our rescue.” 

“You think there is no doubt that 
they will come? ” asked Lily. 

“ The whole * case hinges on two 
points,” replied the baron. “ The first 
is whether we can hold out here until 
help arrives, and the second is, what 
proportion of the nobility have re¬ 
mained loyal. If two thirds of them 
have, we will be all right if we can hold 
out. If half of them are dLloyal, they 
may be able to influence the crews of 
the police boats so that they will join 
the enemy instead of fighting for us.” 

“ What measures are being taken for 
the defense of the palace? ” asked Bert. 

“ Men are already at work closing up 
all the entrances to the landing tower, 
which is of solid masonry from the 


ground up. The windows of tlie tower, 
which are all small, will also be filled up 
and the exits to the roof already have 
heavy metal hatches which can be closed 
and fastened from the inside. 

“In this tower all the occupants of 
the palace, including yourselves, will 
take refuge, going in before the last en¬ 
trance is closed. Ample supplies of 
provisions are being taken in, and as the 
main well of the palace is located be¬ 
neath the tower there will be no lack of 
water.” 

“Are you going to be there, too?" 
asked Lily. 

“ No, my duties will call me elsewhere. 
I am to go in the Meteor, and shall be 
in command of the defensive fleet of 
air ships which will make a determined 
resistance around the tower.” 

“But you will surely be extermi¬ 
nated ! ” cried Bert. 

“Notunless the air ship is damaged 
to such an extent as to put it out of 
action. Unless that occurs I shall 
really be in a safer position than you 
will be, for if the insurrectionists get 
the upper hand I shall be able to run 
away, while you will have no such op¬ 
portunity. 

“But never fear, I will never leave 
the vicinity of the palace without you. 
I merely mentioned the possibility to 
show that I would not be in any greater 
danger in the air ship than I would if I 
remained in the tower. Now I must 
go, but let me give you one last word of 
warning. 

“ Trust no one except Listra, Eavello, 
and Breeze, but do not show any dis¬ 
trust of the others. Have your revol¬ 
vers always ready in case a breach is 
made in the walls by the enemy, but do 
not use them until it is absolutely nec¬ 
essary. Now good by until I see you 
again,” and with a warm hand shake all 
around the baron was gone. 


(To be continued.) 


THE RICHEST MAN. 

The richest man is the man who knows 
That his gold will never rnst; 

That his heart will never feel the throes 
That follow a broken trust— 

Safe in faith, though all earthly things 
Should crumble into dust. 
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and in one of these the royal family had 
taken refuge, while another was devoted 
to their body guard, a small band of the 
bravest warriors in the land. 

Leaving this floor, the little party 
climbed the stairs to the one above, for 
they bad no mind in the present crisis 
to trust themselves to the elevator, and 
here they found but one large apart¬ 
ment, broken by numerous. columns of 
silver, which had evidently been used as 
an assembly room of some sort. 

Above this was the top floor, which 
had a very low ceiling and was entirely 
open except for the posts supporting the 
flat roof. Access to the latter was had* 
by means of a broad stairway, at the top 
of which was a hatchway, which still 
stood open. 

This room was filled by a band of 
picked warriors, and it was here, evi¬ 
dently, that the first attack was ex¬ 
pected. 

" Is this not the most dangerous place 
in the tower? ” asked the princess. 

"It will be if an attack is made on 
it,” replied the prince, " but until that 
time it is the safest, for here we can tell 
what is going on, and will have nothing 
but the reality to fear, while below wa 
would be the prey of aU sorts of im¬ 
aginary fears.” 

"That’s time,” said Jack, "and it 
seems to me that if this is to be the 
point of attack, it is the spot for us men 
to stay all the time. We can send the 
girls below when danger threatens, but 
our place is here.” 

" That speech has the toue ring,” re¬ 
plied the prince, "but I doubt if that 
would be the wise'thing to do.* If the 
insurgent air ships and the Tolfs so 
far outnumber our present defensive 
fleet that they can disperse them from 
the vicinity of the tower,, it will be a 
comparatively easy matter for them to 
make a breach in the roof and in the 
lighter walls here. 

" When a breach is once made, it will 
be easy to enlarge it until the whole top 
of the tower is open*. When the open¬ 
ings are sufficiently large to permit of 
the Tolfs entering at more than one 
point, I think we ought to retreat to the 
floor below. Here we can form ourselves 
into a reserve force, leaving it to the 
soldiers to defend the upper floor.” 

10 a 


This proposition met with general ap¬ 
proval, and then they fell to discussing 
the outlook and various plans of de¬ 
fense. Finally the prince said: 

" I think Bert and I had better make 
a careful inspection of the floors below 
and lay out a plan of action, but bofore 
we go I will climb up" to the roof and 
see whether there is anything in sight.” 

When Ravello reached the roof lie 
found all the cradles filled with air ships 
of the closed variety, in readiness for 
whatever duty they .might be called 
upon to perform, while circling around, 
within a radius of a mile from the 
tower, were at least a score more. 

Far away in the distance towards the 
Barrier Mountains a few black specks 
could be seen, the scouts of the little 
army, while others no doubt were in 
sight of the enemy. 

High up in the air, and directly over 
the palace, he could make out the 
Meteor, and he knew the baron was 
closely watching in all directions for 
signs of friend or foe. 

This high position was taken because 
of the greater clearness of the air; 
owing to the fact that the inner surface 
of the earth is concave instead of con¬ 
vex, there were no other advantages of 
an elevated Viewpoint. 

Satisfied that there could be no im¬ 
mediate attack, the prince descended, 
and, being joined by Bert, started on a 
tour of inspection. 

The first favorable condition to which 
Ravello caljed attention was that the 
floors were all of heavy sheet metal, sup¬ 
ported on metal girders. The next was 
that the spiral staircases, which were in¬ 
tended only fofr* the use of slaves, were 
incased in the same material. 

These latter were quite steep, and 
while entirely open on the top floor, had 
but moderate sized openings on the 
others. 

" One thing is certain,” remarked 
Bert, " and that is that no more than 
one Tolf can come down these stairs at 
a time. I should think we ought to he 
able to defend them successfully, espe¬ 
cially if we. have time and material to 
construct a stone barricade at the bot¬ 
tom of each.” 

"I do not think there will be any 
trouble about that,** rrpliefl ihe. prince. 
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M We cau leave un opening in the barri¬ 
cade just large enough for you to get 
through, and even if we are closely pur¬ 
sued, the Tolfs will have hard work to 
batter it down in such close quarters/' 

Similar conditions prevailed on the 
floors below, except that where rooms 
were partitioned off the walls were not 
of metal. The ground floor contained 
six of these rooms, but the basement 
was without partitions. 

As they descended, they found that 
all the openings had been walled up 
with the exception of one door on the 
ground floor which communicated with 
the main part of the palace, and 
through this a constant procession of 
slaves was passing, bearing burdens of 
stones, mortar, and provisions. 

A number of nobles were overseeing 
this work, and to these the prince 
spoke, directing that the stairway barri¬ 
cades be constructed at once. 

After this an audience was sought 
with the king, and the plan of defense 
was outlined to him. His majesty was 
calm, and expressed his entire approval 
of the arrangements which had been 
made. 

He went further and placed the entire 
command of the forces within the 
alace in the hands of Ravello, giving 
im the royal amulet to show his au¬ 
thority. 

It was arranged that the royal couple 
and their immediate suite were to re¬ 
main where they were until the defend¬ 
ers were driven to that floor, and that 
then they were to retreat below. After 
this, Bert and the prince again returned 
to the top floor. 

€C While the king has intrusted me 
with the supreme command/’ remarked 
the prince, “ it is on you we must de¬ 
pend, and I hereby place myself under 
your orders. The baron has explained 
to me what can be done with those little 
instruments of destruction which you 
carry. Though it seems incredible, I 
know that he has spoken the truth, even 
when he said that you had already killed 
one of the monsters with them. With 
your aid, I think we shall be able to hold 
out until help arrives.” 

When they reached the rest of the 
party the condition of affairs was ex¬ 
plained to them, and then all waited in 


nervous anticipation for the next de¬ 
velopments. 

It was several hours before there were 
any signs of the enemy. The prince 
spent most of this time on the roof, 
keeping a keen lookout, and at last he 
called down through the hatch that the 
scout boats were hurrying back towards 
the tower. 

A few minutes later he announced 
that a cloud of dark objects was ap¬ 
proaching from the direction of the 
mountains, and shortly after he ap¬ 
peared with the information that the 
enemy could be plainly seen, and that 
their force consisted of a score or more 
of flying machines and an almost end¬ 
less swarm of Tolfs. 

“ It would seem/’ he said, “ that they 
intend to attempt to overpower our de¬ 
fenders by mere force of numbers. The 
Tolfs must know that the slaughter in 
their ranks will be something terrible, 
but they are bloodthirsty creatures, and 
are no doubt glad of an opportunity of 
revenging themselves on those whom 
they consider their oppressors/’ 

While he was talking, the small squad 
of warriors which had been stationed 
on the roof came scurrying down, and 
the hatch was closed and securely fast¬ 
ened. 

The officer in charge of the squad 
was the last one down, and he reported 
that a large fleet of air ships was 
coming up rapidly from the south. The 
important question was, were they 
friends or foes, and the probable an¬ 
swer was that they were foes. 

But to return to the baron. Before 
he had joined his friends after his con¬ 
ference with the king he had caused 
word to be sent to all the commanders 
of flying machines in the city to meet 
him in the main hall of the building 
where the air ships were kept. 

When he left Bert and his compan¬ 
ions he wont at once to that hall, and 
there he found between thirty and forty 
of the aerial navigators. A number of 
these were attached to the machines 
stored in the building, but the majority 
were from other parts of the city, and 
had brought their machines with them, 
leaving them to float outside under care 
of their crews. 

Moniavo made them a little speech. 
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in which he outlined their position, and 
then asked them if they were ready to 
tight for their king. Without exception 
they all declared that they would stand 
by him to the last. 

After promising them a suitable re¬ 
ward for their loyalty, he outlined to 
them his plan of battle and arranged for 
a code of signals from fhe Meteor, which 
was to act as the Hag ship. 

This done, he divided them up into 
three squadrons. 

The -first of these was to do the pre¬ 
liminary scouting work, and Afterwards 
make a stand against the flying ma¬ 
chines and Tolfs coming from the 
north. When they could no longer 
withstand the onslaught, they were to 
divide into two parties and keep up a 
continuous attack on the enemy’s flanks. 

The second squadron was strictly 
charged to devote their energies to the 
defense of the tower, while the third 
was to fight the northern force as long 
as no other appeared, but were to keep 
a close watch on the smith, in the event 
of an attack being made from that di¬ 
rection. 

The Meteor was to lend its assistance 
at the points most needed as the battle 
progressed. 

When these things had been ex¬ 
plained, the machines were all started 
out to the various posts assigned them, 
and the baron, getting into the Meteor, 
took up a commanding position, as has 
been seen, directly above the tower. 

With the aid of his glass he had 
caught sight of the outermost scouts re¬ 
turning at full speed long before those 
in the Inner circle of machines had per¬ 
ceived them, and he was also the first 
to catch sight of the approach of the 
force from the south. 

In doubt as to the character of the 
latter force, he had sent the Meteor to¬ 
wards them at full speed. He met them 
about two miles from the palace, and 
turning his machine so as to come back 
with them, he signaled to know their in¬ 
tentions. 

The signal was answered from the 
largest*machine in the fleet, and its com¬ 
mander, a noble' of high rank, answered 
the baron’s questions with the statement 
that they had come to overthrow the 
king. 


He also announced that Moutavo had 
been commissioned to aid in this praise¬ 
worthy undertaking by the secret so¬ 
ciety of which he was a member, and 
that in the very probable event of vic¬ 
tory he was to retain all the powers 
which he now possessed, and that new 
honors of all descriptions were to be 
showered on him. 

To these proposals the baron re¬ 
turned an indignant and defiant answer, 
and called upon the machines to retire 
from the field, but the only answer he 
received was a storm of threats, which 
he had no doubt would be carried out if 
his enemies got the chance. 

Seeing that argument was useless, lie 
declared immediate* wnir, and as soon as 
the machine of the insurgent noble had 
returned to the others he launched the 
Meteor into the midst of the fleet with 
all speed on. 

The gallant air ship carried death and 
destruction in her course* hut it was not 
the intention of the baron to engage this 
fleet single handed, and after the first 
sw'ift rush he sailed back to the tow'er 
at a speed which rendered pursuit 
futile. 

Meanwhile the hostile force from the 
north had continued to approach, hut 
at a slower pace, in order to prevent the 
slower flying Tolfs from falling behind, 
and when the baron caught sight of 
them, after turning, the battle was just 
beginning. The defensive fleet shot 
forward in the shape of a flying wedge 
and pierced straight through the van¬ 
guard of machines, with no damage to 
themselves, but with the loss of tw^o ma¬ 
chines to the enemy. 

Straight on they continued into the 
ranks of the Tolfs, and for a few mo¬ 
ments the destruction of the beasts went 
on at a terrific rate, and their roars of 
rage and pain filled the air for miles 
around. 

Notwithstanding this whirlwind on¬ 
slaught not a monster turned tail, but 
with blind fury they grappled with the 
machines and strove to break them up 
or hear them to the earth by the com¬ 
bined weight of several brute assailants. 

How this phase of the battle would 
have gone had it continued to b* merely 
a contest between machines and mon¬ 
sters it is impossible to toll, for the in- 
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surgent machines which had whirled 
around after the defenders had passed 
them now came to the rescue, and be¬ 
tween the two classes of assailants the 
loyal machines had their hands more 
than full. 

The insurgent machines were easily 
disf inguished by a broad red band which 
had been painted around them at either 
end, and as these rushed into the fight 
from behind the loyal ones spread out 
in two parties, one on each side. 

Flying in short spirals they shot in 
and out among the Tolfs, doing heavy 
damage, yet not remaining long enough 
within reach of their enemies to sus¬ 
tain much injury themselves. The in¬ 
surgent ships pursued them, but being 
always behind, they were at a disadvan¬ 
tage. 

All this time the head of the column 
of Tolfs was steadily approaching thd 
tower, and when they got within three 
hundred yards, Jthe machines defending 
that point made a sortie, doing great ex¬ 
ecution. Though they could not stop 
the onward rush of the monsters, they 
succeeded in killing them almost as fast 
as they advanced. 

Seeing this condition of affairs, the 
insurgent machines left the pursuit of 
their elusive enemies and directed their 
attack on the machines which were 
guarding the tower. 

Instead of meeting them directly, 
these latter began circling around the 
tower in irregular curves, striking at 
Tolfs and machines indiscriminately as 
opportunit} r offered. 

The Meteor now came to the aid of 
the defenders, but in spite of the utmost 
efforts it was impossible to hold the 
monsters in cheek. The roof was soon 
covered with a roaring mass of the re¬ 
pulsive beasts. They tore at the heavy 
metal plates and battered at the tops of 
the masonry walls with their tails. 

While this was going on the fleet 
from the south had been engaged by the 
squadron of the defenders detailed for 
that purpose, and ship after ship of both 
sides fell to the ground disabled. The 
defenders showed greater bravery and 
skill than the attacking fleet, but they 
were outnumbered two to one, and it 
was soon evident that their destruction 
wac onlv a mailer of time. 


Seeing this plainly as iie made a dash 
to their assistance, the baron signaled 
them to attack the Tolfs, and keep as 
much as possible out of the way of the 
air ships. When this change in tactics 
was made, scores of the monsters fell to 
the earth disabled or killed. 

By this time the situation around the 
tower had become too hot to be tenable, 
and the baron signaled a retreat, li 
was not in the least his intention to call 
the battle off, but a new line of opera¬ 
tions was necessary, and as soon as his 
greatly diminished fleet had got to¬ 
gether, a quarter of a mile away from 
the tower, he signaled to them to follow 
him in a compact body, and, headed by 
the Meteor, the fleet dashed towards the 
tower again with irresistible fury, kill¬ 
ing all the monsters in their path and 
ramming an enemy’s air ship wherever 
possible. 

After they had passed through the. 
hostile crow'd at the tower, they whirled 
in a body and charged through them 
again. This was repeated several times, 
but though they did far more damage 
than was inflicted upon themselves, they 
lost one or more machines at each 
charge, and finally their number became 
so reduced that this form of attack had 
to he given up. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

FIGHTING FOB LIFE. 

The only thing now left the defend¬ 
ers to do was to create what havoc they 
could among the Tolfs who streamed in, 
in ever increasing numbers, from the 
north. So they scattered among the 
beasts, killing one after another, and at 
the same time constantly flying from 
the insurgent machines, which had now 
turned pursuers. * 

The first part of this sanguinary con¬ 
flict' had been witnessed through the 
ventilating windows by the besieged 
party in the tower, but when the mon¬ 
sters obtained a foothold on the roof 
and began their attempt to batter it in, 
their attention became concentrated on 
the attack which more particularly men¬ 
aced them. 

The noise of the monsters hammer¬ 
ing at the metallic roof was like the din 
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of a boiler factory, and it was only with 
the utmost difficulty that they could 
hear each other speak. The noise of 
the Tolfs’ tails, as they pounded against 
the heavy masonry, was not so loud, be¬ 
ing almost drowned by the clamor on 
the roof, but it was none the less alarm¬ 
ing- • 

In fact, it was from this point that 
Bert and his companions expected the 
first breach, and they watphed the stone 
walls with a horrible fascination. 

When the air ships were compelled to 
abandon the tower, the fury of the 
pounding redoubled, and after an hour 
of this work it became evident that the 
walls had been greatly weakened at 
their tops, where they supported the 
roof. 

No attempt was made by the Tolfs 
to concentrate their attack on any par¬ 
ticular spot, and consequently the roof 
began to show signs of breaking at last 
at a dozen different points. Soon actual 
breaches were made in three or four 
places, and the people in the tower could 
see the bodies of their assailants at work 
through the openings. ^ 

The warriors rushed to these points 
and thrust their spears through with 
great vigor, wounding many of the mon¬ 
sters, hut this did not seem to check 
their operations to any appreciable ex¬ 
tent, and a number of other small 
breaches were made at other points. 

All these openings were ably de¬ 
fended by the warriors, but they con¬ 
stantly grew in size until finally they 
were large enough to admit of the pas¬ 
sage of the monsters. The horrible 
heads of the animals appeared simul¬ 
taneously at three of the holes, and the 
soldiers attacked them at once with 
6pears and swords. 

The monsters emitted roars of min¬ 
gled rage and agony as they received the 
thrusts in their mouths and eyes, but, 
pushed^ forward by those behind, they 
could not retreat, and at last came 
tumbling into the room. By the time 
they reached the floor, however, there 
was neither fight nor life left in them, 
and the fighters were free to attack 
their successors, who came on in the 
same manner. 

When three of the great beasts had 
been destroyed at each opening, those 


on the outside had learned that this 
form of attack was disastrous, and in¬ 
stead of continuing to crowd in single 
file they set to work to enlarge the 
openings. 

In this operation they were not so 
much exposed to the spear thrusts of the 
defenders, and in a short time three or 
four could gain admittance at once. 

When this stage was reached, prepa¬ 
rations were made for a retreat to the 
floor below, whither the girls had al¬ 
ready been sent, for it was not con¬ 
sidered wise to risk lives and waste 
ammunition in an endeavor to maintain 
a hopeless position. Consequently, when 
the monsters made their final rush they 
met with no resistance, and came tum¬ 
bling into the room by the dozen. 

Meanwhile the opening left in the 
wall at the foot of the stairs had been 
filled up, leaving only a few loopholes 
for defense. The refugees could hear 
their enemies sniffing and tumbling 
about on the floor above, and in a little 
while one of them began to descend the 
spiral stairs. 

On he came, scratching and sliding, 
and the sound indicated that he was fol¬ 
lowed closely by others. Bert and Jack 
stood with drawn revolvers at the loop¬ 
holes. 

“You’d better reserve your fire and 
let me take the first shot,” said the 
former. “ There is no use wasting am¬ 
munition. Til guarantee to settle the 
first one's fate with one shot, and you 
may take the second. Then, if there is a 
third, I will take him, and so we will 
keep it up until they grow tired." 

Almost as he spoke the ugly head of 
the first monster came into view, and 
Bert fired with such fatal effect that the 
beast fell forward without a sound and 
slid down to the foot of the stairs, where 
he was stopped by the* barricade. 

A second one was sighted immediately 
after, and then a third, both of them 
meeting the same fate. 

The sound of the firing, and the 
smoke of the powder, spread consterna¬ 
tion among the Tolfs, and it also created 
a panic among the soldiers, who made a 
break itr a body for the second stair¬ 
way, and were with the greatest diffi¬ 
culty held in check by the prince. 

After the firing the other monsters 
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who were on the stairway scrambled 
back to the floor above. 

“I guess they will not make another 
attempt to come down those stairs/' 
said Bert with a grim smile. 

This proved to be the case, for the 
Tolfs were thoroughly frightened, and, 
with a peculiar noise, half wav between 
a roar and a whine, they clawed their 
way out of the top floor as fast as they 
could, and presently the room above 
was deserted. 

“ Perhaps it would have been better if 
we had used the revolvers on them above 
instead of waiting until we came down 
to this floor/' said Jack. 

“ Yes, it looks so now,” replied Bert, 
“ but it’s too late for regrets. Perhaps 
two of us might go to the top-of the 
stairs and pick them off if they attempt 
to return.” 

Jack viewed this proposal with favor, 
but a single glance through the loop¬ 
holes at the stairway was sufficient to 
convince them that the project was not 
feasible, for the stairs were completely 
blocked by the bodies of the slain 
monsters. So they waited where they 
were to see if the attack would be re¬ 
newed. 

For a quarter of an hour they could 
hear no movement above, and then the 
pounding against the masonry began 
once more. 

“They are hammering at the wall 
again,” said Ravello. 

“ Yes. I suppose they will now try to 
extend the breach down until it takes 
in this floor,” replied Bert. “ Well, let 
them do it. When they have made the 
opening, they will find us ready for 
them.” 

The noise now came from one side of 
the tower only, and from this they con¬ 
cluded that the Tolfs had reduced the 
attack to something like a system, and 
did not intend to waste their energies 
by tearing down the whole tower. 

The beasts were now able to work 
with much greater rapidity than before, 
owing to the fact that they could tear 
awqy the wall from the top, and in a 
halt hour the breach had been extended 
so far below the ceiling of the room 
where the refugees were that they could 
catch a glimpse of the monsters at work. 

Jack was for opening fire at once, hut 


Bert restrained him,' saying that they 
had better wait until they could do more 
execution, for he did not wish the Tolfs 
to discover that revolver shots were not 
always fatal. 

So they waited until the hole was al¬ 
most big enough to admit of the passage 
of one of the beasts, when Bert got as 
close to it as he could by standing on a 
table, and, taking careful aim when the 
body of one of the Tolfs covered the 
opening, discharged his revolver with 
fatal effect. 

That one shot was sufficient to stop 
the attack at this point, but a few min¬ 
utes later the pounding began again, 
this time below them, and in several 
places. 

“ We had better make another inspec¬ 
tion,” said Bert to the prince, “ and as¬ 
certain at what points these new attacks 
are being made. They evidently intend 
to force us to divide our forces. Jack, 
you had better stay here and keep guard 
until we return.” 

With this remark he and the prince 
started down stairs. 

They found the royal party much dis¬ 
turbed ; and well they might be, for the 
Toll's were hammering away with 
sledge-like blows on the outside wall of 
the apartment which they occupied. 
Bert spoke reassuringly, and said that 
he would give ample warning when it 
was time to retreat to the cellar. 

Then he pursued his investigations, 
and with results not much to his liking. 
He found that the enemy were attempt¬ 
ing to make breaches in four different 
places, not only on that floor, but on the 
floor below. 

Two of these attacks came from the 
side of the tower next the main body of 
the palace, showing that the Tolfs had 
taken possession there. Further than 
this, they were at points where the doors 
had previously been, and therefore tlu* 
time taken to break through would be 
comparatively short. 

The slaves who were huddled in the 
cellar under guard were at once called 
up and set to work tearing down the 
partitions, in order that one man might 
command all the openings on one floor. 

This job was completed in a very 
short time, and then Bert returned tr» 
his companions. 
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They had seen no sign of the mon¬ 
sters, and were wondering what had 
kept him so long. He explained matters 
to them, and then suggested that the 
girls, in company with the king and 
queen, go down into the cellar to be out 
of the way of danger. , 

"It is there where we will have to 
make- our last stand,” he said, “ and I 
think we will be able to beat these mon¬ 
sters off for a week. By that time, if 
aid does not arrive meanwhile, I think 
they will be starved out, and then 
perhaps the baron may be able to com¬ 
municate with us.” 

" Do you think he is still alive ? ” 
asked Lily with tearful anxiety. 

"I’m quite sure of it,” replied her 
brother. " He feels keenly that his first 
duty is to their majesties and ourselves, 
and he will not run any unnecessary 
risks. The Meteor is more than a 
match for anything afloat, and he told 
me that, after doing all he Gould to 
check the attack, he would hover around 
on the outskirts of the enemy, doing 
what damage he could and waiting for 
the arrival of reinforcements.” 

" If it hadn’t been for the baron this 
insurrection would never have hap¬ 
pened!” said the king with consider¬ 
able anger. 

This conversation had taken place on 
the floor where the royal party were, 
and though not intended for the king’s 
ears, had been translated to him at his 
request by the princess. 

"It is all on account of his mixing 
himself up with the affairs of that secret 
society, and lending his countenance to 
them,” continued the king. 

Bert started to remonstrate, but on 
second thought he concluded to say 
nothing. 

Jack had remained behind to guard 
the upper floor, but when the royal 
party and the girls had descended to the 
cellar, after giving Bert one of their 
revolvers and most of their ammunition, 
he was called down and the staircase 
walled up as the other had been. 

Then the forces were divided into two 
equal parties, with Bert at the head of 
one and Jack at the head of the other. 

The latter was left on the second 
story, and the former descended to the 
ground floor. 


Jack stationed his men around the 
walls in order that they might judge by 
listening as to the progress the Toll's 
were making. 

Breeze, who acted as his lieutenant, 
took up his position by the walled up 
door, as that was considered the most 
vulnerable spot, and it was well that he 
did, for intelligence wa3 needed to dis¬ 
cover what the bright little dwarf found 
out after he had been there a few min¬ 
utes. 

This was that the Tolfs, instead of 
breaking a small hole through, were 
carefully removing all the stone in the 
doorway on their side, thus gradually re¬ 
ducing the thickness of the barricade. 

Breeze went to Jack with his infor¬ 
mation, and the latter at once concluded 
that the enemy’s design was so to 
weaken the barricade that they could 
break down the entire filling at once, 
and, by .making a sudden rush into the 
room, overpower the defenders. 

Jack’s plans were immediately 
formed, and he sent Breeze at once to 
Bert to let him know what they were, 
and also to warn him that the Tolfs 
would probably employ similar tactics 
on his floor. 

As the walls on the lower story were 
much thicker, he estimated that the 
break on the second would occur first, 
but for fear that more rapid progress 
might be made on the ground floor he 
instructed Breeze to stay below for the 
purpose of giving him timely warning 
should such be the case. 

When the dwarf had departed, Jack 
went over to the walled up door and 
listened intently. He stood there 
quietly for a few moments, and then, 
turning to his men, told them to retire 
to the floor below with all possible 
speed. 

They obeyed at once, and Jack took 
his stand at the head of the stairs where 
he could command the old door, and at 
the same time be prepared to beat an 
instant retreat. 

; He stood there with both revol¬ 
vers cocked for two minutes, though the 
time seemed to him to be two hours, and 
then he noted that the operations at the 
door had been suspended. 

He steadied himself, and a second 
later the small stones with which the 
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doorway had been walled up went fly¬ 
ing in every direction with a crash, and 
two huge Tolls came rushing into the 
room, closely followed by others. 

Jack emptied both revolvers at the 
oncoming monsters, and had the satis¬ 
faction of seeing the foremost ones roll 
over and over in their death agonies. 

Some of those following were 
wounded, but those in the rear, pro¬ 
tected by the bodies of those in front, 
escaped injury, while those still further 
behind pushed on with angry roars, be¬ 
ing pressed forward by the mass of 
beasts outside. 

Jack saw that it would be impossible 
to withstand their mad rush, and, turn¬ 
ing, fled down the stairs. He was barely 
in time, for, as he jumped, he heard the 
snapping of a monster's huge jaws just 
behind him. 

Around the dizzy spiral he scrambled, 
rolled and slid with the monster in 
close pursuit, and finally bounced out 
through the hole in the barricade on to 
the floor below. 

Bert, who had heard the noise of the 
battle, stood ready with drawn and 
cocked revolver to aid him, and it was 
well he did, for immediately after Jack 
the Tolf scrambled half wav into the 
room. 

That was as far as he got, however, 
before a bullet from Bert's revolver laid 
him low. Another ball went straight 
down the throat of a second monster, 
and two more, that were following, were 
also slain. 

This checked the onslaught, fur the 
Tolfs were mindful of their experience 
in the upper stairway, and those behind 
were able to save themselves by scram¬ 
bling back. 

While this was going oil, Jack bad 
picked himself up and started to reload 
his revolvers. While he was doing this 
Breeze ran up with the information that 
the walled in door was nearly ready for 
a rush, and all hands except Bert and 
Jack were ordered into the cellar. 
Profiting by the latter's experience, they 
both went down the spiral stairs so far 
that only their shoulders were above the 
floor, and thus awaited the onslaught. 

It was not long coming, and the scene 
was a repetition of the one on the floor 
above, with the exception that both men 


escaped without such a close call as Jack 
had had. Further, no attempt was 
made to follow them down the stairs, so 
that an opportunity was given for filling 
in the hole in the barricade. 

“ I wonder what their next move will 
be? 55 said Jack as he wiped the perspi¬ 
ration from liis brow. 

“ The Lord knows.'- replied Bert. 
“ Such persistent devils I never saw, and 
they are sure to try something. 5 * 

Wliat that something was they were 
unable to tell for the next half hour, 
but at the end of that time they heard 
a scratching noise on all four sides of 
the cellar. 

“ They are digging down in the earth 
beside the cellar walls ,' 5 said the prince. 

Such indeed was the fact, but the be¬ 
sieged realized that this would be a long 
task. 

The noise grew gradually more dis¬ 
tinct, and was followed in a short time 
by the now familiar sound of pounding. 
This was kept up all around them for 
several hours, and then suddenly ceased. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

FROM ONE PERIL TO ANOTHER. 

For fifteen minutes there was silence, 
and then Jack, who was keeping guard 
at the barricade at the foot of the stairs, 
heard a well known voice crying: 

“Hello, below" there! Are you all 
right? 55 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!" yelled Jack in 
a frenzy of delight. “It's the baron! 
Hello, Montavo! WcTe all right. How 
are you? " 

“I'm all right, loo; and the insurrec¬ 
tion is defeated. The Tolfs are being 
slaughtered at the rate of a dozen a min¬ 
ute, and some of the traitors are re¬ 
ceiving their just fate as well/" 

As the baron talked lie was coming 
down the stairs, and as he finished he 
ran up against the stone barricade, 
which he could not see because of the 
darkness. 

“ You're boxed in pretty tight / 5 he 
said with a laugh. 

In a few moments the barricade was 
torn down by the slaves, and the whole 
oarty climbed up to the floor above. 

Here half a dozen dead Tolfs lay on 
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the floor, and hurrying past them they 
went out into the palace proper. 

Everything was in a horrible state of 
confusion, but there were no dead mon¬ 
sters lying around, so they made them- 
.selves as comfortable as possible while 
they listened to the baron’s story. 

With the first part of this the reader 
is already familiar; the last part may be 
told in a few words. 

After the loyal forces had been 
broken up, each machine was engaged in 
doing as muph damage to the Tolfs as 
possible, while keeping out of the way 
of the insurgent ships. This last was 
not an easy task, and one by one they 
fell, until at last the small remnant 
sought safety in flight. 

The Meteor alone remained near the 
palace, and even this magnificent air 
ship had ceased to act on the aggressive, 
tlie baron devoting all his skill to the 
task of outmaneuvering the enemy and 
keeping the ship from harm. 

In this he was successful, but his 
mind was filled with anxiety about his 
friends in the tower. 

From his elevated position he could 
see the attacks of the Tolfs from the 
outside, and he could make out that 
they were repulsed in the first few en¬ 
counters, but he could not be certain 
how much his friends had suffered, and 
latterly he could not tell how things 
were going at all. 

Great was his delight, then, when at 
last he saw in the distance a fleet of the 
black police machines approaching from 
the direction of the mountains, while 
almost at the same moment he dis¬ 
cerned another fleet coming up from the 
south. 

Here was help from both directions, 
and if the party in the tower had sur¬ 
vived thus far, he felt that they would 
be saved. 

The enemy soon discovered that re¬ 
inforcements had arrived, their atten¬ 
tion being first attracted by the actions 
of the Meteor in flyirfg away to meet the 
ships coming from the south. The 
police boats, the baron was sure, would 
know what to do without any telling, 
but to the others he explained the situa¬ 
tion, and advised them to direct all their 
attention towards the flying machines. 

The insurgent machines, as soon as 


they realized the situation, and that 
they were greatly outnumbered, started 
off in all directions at full speed with 
the new arrivals in close pursuit. 

The Tolfs, too, soon took fright and 
started back for the polar regions as 
fast as they could fly, but the doom of 
most of them was sealed. 

The king listened in moody silence to 
the baron's tale, and when it was over 
made no comments and gave no thanks, 
a proceeding in great contrast to the ac¬ 
tions of the other members of the party, 
who were profuse in?their expression of 
gratitude. 

Instead of this, the king commanded 
Montavo to take him and his suite back 
to the capital at once in the Meteor. 

“ Your majesty will cut down your 
suite sufficiently to make room for am 
friends from the Upper World?” asked 
the baron. 

“ No, sir. I wish the Meteor reserved 
solely for me and my suite.” 

The baron bit his lip and was aboul 
to make some reply when the prince 
touched him on the shoulder and led 
him to one side. 

“ It will not do to thwart the king 
just at present. Take him to the capital 
as he desires, and I will procure the best 
machine that is to be had and follow 
you at once with the balance of our 
friends. We will await your coming at 
the Guests’ Palace, and if you do not 
put on too much speed we will perhaps 
be able to keep pace with you.” 

Then the prince went on to tell Mon 
tavo what the king had said about the 
insurrection. The baron frowned, but 
he thanked Ravello with warmth and 
promised to do as he advised. 

The prince was as good as liis word, 
and when the Meteor flew r towards the 
capital it was closely followed by an¬ 
other and smaller ship. The trip wa^ 
uneventful, and at last the travelers 
found themselves once more at home in 
the Guests’ Palace. 

The prince and princess stayed there 
with them for a day, and then the baron 
appeared with clouded brow r . 

“ The king is very unreasonable and 
very suspicious,” he said, and I clearly 
see that it will not be safe cither for 
myself or for our friends here to stay 
in the Under World many (lavs longer. 
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In fact, 1 think we slmll he lucky to get 
away at all, for there is a party among 
the court circle which has always been 
evilly dispose*! towards me, ami who 
have, since the arrival of these strangers, 
been using every effort to poison the 
king’s mind against both them and me. 

“ While, as you know,” he continued, 
with a wave of his hand towards Listra 
and Ravello, “ it was partly because of 
the king’s earnest request, not to say 
command, that I brought in strangers 
from the Upper World, he seems now 
to have changed his mind completely and 
to blame me for their presence. At the 
same time I know he would not hear of 
their return to the surface, and,, alto¬ 
gether, I have no idea as to what he in¬ 
tends to do, except that he will in some 
form visit his displeasure, upon them 
and me.” 

“ The king is certainly most unrea¬ 
sonable,” said Ravello. “ He might know 
that hut for your connection with the 
secret society you would have been un¬ 
able to get the advance hints which en¬ 
abled you to discover the time and place 
of the insurgent attack. Then, also, if it 
had not been for your efforts, he would 
certainly have been killed, which would 
have been the case even with the aid 
• you rendered had it not been for the 
valor and prowess of our friends from 
the Upper World.” 

“ That is all so,” chimed in the 
princess. “ We all owe our lives to these 
brave men, and there is nothing too 
great for us to do to show our gratitude. 
For my part, I will die before I let harm 
come to them which it is in my power to 
avert.” 

“ That is well said,” remarked Ra¬ 
vello with warmth, “ and it perfectly 
expresses my sentiments. I hold my¬ 
self subject to the commands of the 
baron, and will do everything that I 
can. At the same time, I do not see just 
what can be done, further than trying 
to conciliate his majesty, until such time 
as the passage at the pole shall be open 
again.” 

“ That will be too long to wait,” re¬ 
turned the baron. “ Our fate would be 
sealed, or we would be again restored 
to favor, long before that passage is 
opened. Of course we can stay and take 
the chances, hut I have another plan.” 


“ What is it?” asked the prince. 
“ You may count on my assistance to 
the last drop of my blood.” 

“ It will not call for any such sacrifice 
as that,” returned ‘Montavo. “You 
know of the Boyan Cavern? ” 

“ Yes, I have been there several 
times. It js an enormous cave situated 
about a thousand miles from the cap¬ 
ital.” 

“ Well, I have thoroughly explored 
the place, and I found an exit from it 
sufficiently large to admit of*the passage 
of the Meteor. This passage runs down¬ 
ward for a distance of ten or fifteen 
miles, and opens out into another large 
cavern, the dimensions of which I do 
not know. It is my theory that a pass¬ 
age may he found through this to the 
outside world, and I have always in¬ 
tended to explore it thoroughly when I 
could find the opportunity. ^ 

“It seems to me that that opportun¬ 
ity has now arrived, and when I saw the 
attitude taken by the king I resolved to 
take our friends ^pard and fly to this 
cavern. If we do not find that there is 
an outside entrance to the cave,we could 
remain there until such time as the 
polar passage is open. 

“I have no doubt that we can find 
water in abundance, and the only prob¬ 
lem would be to secure sufficient provis¬ 
ions. This part of the scheme I think 
the prince could attend to without diffi¬ 
culty.” 

“ That I can and will,” responded 
Ravello. “ I could leave supplies once 
a month or oftener at some designated 
point, and if yon had to remain in the 
cavern, you could get them at your con¬ 
venience.” 

“ Thank you,” replied Montavo. “ I 
knew I could depend upon you; hut no 
sooner had I decided on this course than 
another difficulty presented itself. The 
king, as if suspecting some such design 
on my part, has placed the Meteor under 
a royal guard, and ordered it kept se¬ 
curely locked in the royal flying ma¬ 
chine repository.” 

“ Don’t you think,” asked Jack, “ that 
by the aid of bur revolvers we could 
easily overpower the guard and recap¬ 
ture the ship?” 

tfc That might be possible, but I think 
I have a heller plan. As perhaps I 
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Lave mentioned to you, I have another 
and larger ship under construction, 
which in some respects is a thousand 
fold more powerful than the Meteor. 
This machine was practically completed 
before I left for the surface the last 
time, but could not be used because of 
the lack of one ingredient in the compo¬ 
sition of the motive powers. 

“ This ingredient I procured in large 
quantities on the earth, but, fortu¬ 
nately, I have not informed any one of 
the fact; and the Rocket, as I have 
christened the new machine, is popu¬ 
larly supposed to be a failure. Since 
my return I have completed the motive 
power, and the Rocket now lies at my 
private workshops, ready for instant 
flight, except for the matter of provis¬ 
ioning.^ 

“ Then it shall be my first duty/’ said 
Ravello, “to have an ample supply of 
these conveyed at once in secret to your 
palace. I have no doubt you can get 
them to the air ship without serious 
trouble.” 

“That part will be very easily ac¬ 
complished,” returned the baron. 
“ Breeze will go at once to the palace 
and attend to the transfer, and as soon 
as the provisions are on board we will be 
ready for a start. I have made all other 
preparations, so it will be best for me to 
remain away from home, and also from 
the Guest Palace,until time for the start, 
to be made. I have no doubt that I am 
being watched, and the less I do to in¬ 
vite suspicion the better. 

“ I will remain around* the royal 
palace until the prince sends me warn¬ 
ing. Then I had better go at once to my 
own palace, leaving the prince to con¬ 
duct our friends thither.” 

“ Don’t you think,” said Listra, “ that 
the prince is having more than his share 
in these preparations, and that I seem 
to be left out. What is the use of let¬ 
ting him attract suspicion to himself by 
conducting our friends to the baron's 
palace? If suspicion rests on him, he 
may find it difficult to supply you with 
provisions, so I think the best thing to 
do is for me to show them the way.” • 

The baron thought this arrangement 
a wise one, and so it was made, {incl all 
united in thanking the princess. Then, 
cautioning his friends to wear (heir 


dark suits, and to carry nothing with 
them except their jewels and their arms, 
the baron left by one entrance as the 
prince and Breeze departed by another. 

Listra, at Lily's request, retired with 
the girls to the latter’s rooms, and the 
men were left alone. Then Jack said: 

~ “ How about Tom Applegate? Are 
we to leave him below litre to his fate? ” 

“ By no moans,” replied Bert. “ I 
will go and see him at once,” and he 
left in search of the sailor. 

Jack sat alone waiting for a few min¬ 
utes, and then Louise came in. 

“ What! All your preparations made 
so soon? ” he said. 

“ No, not all of them, are yours? ” 

“ I am afraid so,” replied her brother 
gloomily. 

“ I thought you were a man of some 
discernment as well as a little nerve,” 
said Louise, apropos of nothing. 

“ Have you found me wanting in 
either?” he asked with a puzzled ex¬ 
pression. 

“ In both,” she replied with scorn., 
“ Is it your intention to leave that sweet 
little princess behind without even ask¬ 
ing her a question, and that, too, after 
the way you have acted! I declare, I 
have no patience with such men as 
you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Jack, 
all animation now. “ Do you think* she 
would consent to leave her home in the 
Under World and go with us? ” 

“ Don’t say 6 us/ please. As to 
whether or not she would go with you. 
you had better ask her and find out, if 
you want her to go. I’m sure I wouldn’t 
have anything to do with such a faint 
hearted lover if I were in her place. 
She is in her arbor in the garden now, 
and, between you and me, I don’t think 
she is very happy.” 

This was hint enough for Jack, and 
he sped towards the garden as fast as 
the “ lateral ” elevator would carry him, 
which was not half fast enough. 

When he readied the garden, how¬ 
ever, his courage seemed to fail him, 
and he went with laggard steps towards 
the arbor. Verily, Jack was a coward 
in some things. 

Fnially, however, he reached the re¬ 
treat of the princess, and plucked up. 
courage enough to pre*s (he button. 
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The door opened, and he beheld Listra 
Moated at the side of her crystal table. 

For a moment he stood abashed, then 
pulling himself together he stepped 
•prickly in and threw himself at the feet 
of the little lady. 

“ Dearest princess—Listra/’ he said. 
“ I cannot go to the Upper World and 
leave you behind. I have loved you 
from the first minute I saw you, and I 
cannot give you up. Only say that you 
love me, and if you do not care to leave 
your home and people, I will stay here 
and brave the anger of the king. Only 
say that you love me and I will defy the 
whole world, inside and out, for your 
sake! ” 

It will be seen that Jack was not so 
slow, after all, when he once got started. 

The princess looked at him in both 
pleasure and astonishment. Could it 
be possible that this declaration from 
her Upper World lover came as a com¬ 
plete surprise! 

She did not say so, but after a mo¬ 
ment’s hesitation she did say, in the 
coyest and prettiest way imaginable: 

“ Dear Jack, I, too, have loved since 
the moment I saw you, but it seemed too 
much to expect that a great strong man 
like you would want a little creature 
from the Under World. It is best that 
you should go! It is death for you to re¬ 
main/ but I was afraid you would go 
without even one word.” 

“ Go without one word! ” cried Jack. 
“ I will never go unless you go with me. 
You might not be happy in the Upper 
World. It is very different from this, 
but if you will go with me, I shall never 
cease trying to make life beautiful for 
you.” 

“ I could be happy anywhere with my 
brave Jack,” said the little princess, let¬ 
ting her eyes fall. 

Jack seized her in his arms and 
covered her blushing face with kisses. 
He hugged her, too, until she gasped 
for breath. She was such a little thing! 

But when he stopped and expressed 
contrition for his roughness, she said: 

“Don’t stop, Jack, I like it. You 
are so strong that I feel safe and happy 
in your arms.” 

Danger, king, friends, all were for¬ 
gotten for the moment, but in a little 
while they were called to themselves by 


the ringing of the bell, and, jumping 
up, the princess touched the button 
which opened the door. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FIGHT AT THE CAVERN. 

The new arrival proved to be Bert, 
who had been sent to tell them that it 
was almost time to start for the baron’s 
palace. 

When he saw his friend, Jack colored 
up with embarrassment, but the prin¬ 
cess greeted him with the utmost calm¬ 
ness. 

“Jack will go with you at once,” she 
said, “ but it is necessary for me to 
go to my apartments first. I will join 
you in a few moments.” 

So Jack accompanied his friend, who 
asked him in all innocence if he and 
the princess had been having a quarrel. 

“ Nothing at all like it,” said Jack, 
blit he made no further explanation. 

When they joined the girls, however, 
he was not permitted to get off so easily, 
for Louise at once said to him: 

“ Well, has my brother proved he pos¬ 
sesses the courage a man ought to 
have?” 

Jack blushed, but seeing that an im¬ 
mediate confession was unavoidable, re¬ 
plied : 

“Yes, and I am the happiest man 
under the earth. Listra has promised 
to go with us, and, what is more, she ha? 
agreed never to leave me.” 

“ That’s fine,” cried Bert. “ Nothing 
could have pleased me better.” 

“What! Nothing?” returned Jack. 
“I have always looked up to you as a 
man whose courage could not be ques¬ 
tioned, but I think now that you will 
have to occupy second place in this 
party,” and he glanced with a mischiev¬ 
ous look from Bert to Louise. 

This was turning the tables on his 
sister and friend with a vengeance, and 
both blushed and looked confused. 

“I am sorry to see that your new 
found happiness has made you imperti¬ 
nent*,” said his sister, with an icy air, 
and poor Jack subsided. 

In a* short time the princess re¬ 
turned, bearing under her short cloak a 
bag which appeared to be extremely 
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liciiiy. This she handed to Jack with a 
fond look and said: 

“ You will not find that your bride is 
entirely without a portion.'’ 

Then she turned to receive the con¬ 
gratulations of the rest of the party, 
and after these were over, she 
nounced that her flying machine 
on the tower awaiting them. 

They immediately went on board and 
started for the baron's palace, which lay 
some ten miles outside the city. 

When they arrived there they found 
Breeze awaiting them, with the an¬ 
nouncement that Montavo was in the 
workshop and had bidden him bring 
them to him. 

“But what about Tom Applegate? ” 
asked Jack, who in his new found happi¬ 
ness had entirely forgotten the sailor. 

“ Oh, he and his wife will go w ith usd- 
answered Bert, “ but there was a watch 
set on him, and it was only by good 
luck that I got a word with him alone. 
His wife’s relations are alarmed about 
his safety, and they have agreed to 
smuggle the couple out and see that they 
get here in time. If everything has 
gone well, they ought to be here now.” 

“ If you please," said Breeze, “ I will 
take you to the baron at once, and then 
I will return for the sailor. My in¬ 
structions were that no time was to be 
lost." 

So they went at once through a long 
tunnel to the baron’s private workshop, 
where they found that gentleman await¬ 
ing their arrival with impatience. He 
hurried them all into the ship except 
the princess, whose hand he grasped and 
said: 

“ Good by, dear princess, I-’’ But 

the little lady did not let him finish the 
sentence. 

“You need not bid me good by," she 
said, “ for I am going with my Jack." 

“Oh! ’’ exclaimed the baron, drawing 
the single syllable out to a length ex¬ 
pressive of astonishment, and that was 
all he said, but he helped her into the 
ship with a very pleasant smile. 

A moment later Breeze returned with 
the announcement that Tom and his 
wife had concluded not to go, as the 
former had received assurances of the 
king’s continued favor. 

Montavo turned to bid good by to his 


diminutive friend, but Breeze bad no in¬ 
tention of being left behind. 

“ Where you go, there I go,” he said, 
and so the matter was settled. 

The big air ship lay in a long, low 
died, and as noon as the entire party 


big doors, and, with a grating sound over 
the cradle upon which it had been con¬ 
structed, the Koeket glided out of the 
building and began at once to rise in the. 
air. 

The new air skip was constructed on 
the same general lines as the Meteor, 
and differed from if at first glance 
merely in size and in the fact that its 
exterior wall or skin was vastly thicker. 
There were many other and important 
differences, however, which the voyagers 
did fiot learn about until later. 

The ship rose to an altitude of about 
five hundred feet, and then started away 
in a northerly direction, but had not 
proceeded far when Breeze, who was 
watching the earth below, said to the 
baron: 

“ Do you see that little machine corn¬ 
ing towards us from the right?" 

“Yes, it looks like one of the police 
boats, but it can do us no harm. We 
arc headed in an opposite direction from 
the cavern, and the speed of the Rocket 
is so great that when we get ready wo 
can easily lose that fellow’." 

“ I have no doubt of that," responded 
the dw r arf, “ but* I do not think you 
want to lose it, for by a signal displayed 
I know that it contains Prince Ravelin, 
who told me that if it were possible to 
get a machine which could not be iden¬ 
tified as his he should come out to bid vis 
good by. 

“ I think the prince would like to 
come with us, but he feels that it is his 
duty to stay and see that we do not lack 
for provisions in ease we have to re¬ 
main in the cavern. If we do have to 
remain there he requested me to tell you 
that he would be near the entrance, 
when the time came to start for the pas¬ 
sage at the Pole, and that he would then 
like to be taken aboard.” 

“ The prince is a noble fellow," re¬ 
turned Montavo, “ and if it is our mis¬ 
fortune to be unable to find a passage 
through the cavern, he shall certainly 
have his desire.” 


an- were on board the workmen opened the 
was 
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After this conversation the speed of 
the Rocket was deci eased, and soon the 
little machine came gliding op under¬ 
neath. 

It proved, as Breeze had said, to con¬ 
tain the prince, and when the ships were 
• lose together Ravello appeared at the 
open opper hatchway and hailed them. 

The occopants of the larger machine 
all gathered around the lower hatchway, 
which had been opened for the purpose, 
and each in turn received his farewell 
words. When at last the two machines 
separated there was not a dry eye in the 

party. 

Then the JRoeket was brought to an 
altitude of live thousand feet and 
started forward at full speed, which 
Jack declared must be about two miles 
a minute, and which the baron said was 
nearly double that. 

A long detour was made, and, just as 
daylight^ began to appear, they arrived 
at the mouth of the cavern. 

Here a surprise of a most disagreeable 
nature awaited them, for as they started 
to enter the month of the cavern the 
baron saw something which caused him 
suddenly to reverse the Rocket. 

He was not able to stop the headway 
of the air ship immediately, and the 
result was that the machine bumped 
into another one, which appeared to 
have started out to meet them. They 
soon gained sternway, however, and as 
they backed out the other machine fol-# 
lowed them. 

Judge of their surprise when they 
discovered that it was the Meteor which 
disputed their entrance. 

This latter craft attempted to pursue 
them, but as full power astern had been 
put on the Rocket, th£ Meteor soon fell 
behind, and, giving up the chase, re¬ 
turned to the cavern’s mouth and took 
up a position just outside. 

“What is the meaning of this?” 
asked Bert. 

It means,” replied the baron, “ that 
our attempt at escape has been discov¬ 
ered, and for some reason which I can 
not guess, they have been led to suspect 
that we would either take refuge in the 
cavern or attempt to find a passage 
through it.” 

a Do vou think that we have been be¬ 
trayed?” , 


" No one knew of our exact intentions 
except Ravello, and 1 most assuredly do 
not suspect him of playing us false. It 
must be that the king knows more about 
this cavern than I gave him credit for, 
or else that he considered it to be the 
only possible place where we could take 
refuge until the opening of the polar 
passage.” 

When the Meteor had given up the 
pursuit, the baron had shut off power 
on the Rocket, and the ship floated 
quietly at a distance of about a mile 
from the cavern. 

“ Look at the other machines coining 
out of the cave! ” cried Bert. “ There 
are at least a score of them! ” 

a It looks as if the king had sent all 
his available lighting ships to cut off our 
retreat,” responded Montavo, “ but I 
think they will find that they have un¬ 
dertaken a pretty big contract.” 

By this time the rest of the party 
had come into the pilot house, and 
something very like consternation 
reigned in the minds of all except the 
baron, who maintained his usual calm 
demeanor. 

“ What do you propose to do now? ” 
asked Jack. 

“ There is nothing left for us to do 
but to force a passage. His majesty’s 
whole fleet could not stop the Rocket.” 

“ That might be true in the open air,” 
replied Bert, “ but it strikes me that the 
conditions in the narrow month of the 
cavern are somewhat different.” 

“ Well, we will try it at any rate,” said 
the baron, and he started the air ship 
slowly ahead. 

Had it been possible to put on full 
speed, nothing could have stood up 
against the Rocket, but it was mani¬ 
festly unsafe to attempt the entrance 
of the cavern at anything but the most 
moderate power, and herein lay the dan¬ 
ger. 

As they approached the opening the 
hostile machines crowded around them, 
many of them dashing full tilt upon the 
ship, but it writ impossible for them to 
inflict the smallest damage. 

This fact they soon perceived, and 
then a change was made in their tactics. 

Instead of making their attacks from 
all sides, they concentrated their efforts 
on one side, and at the prow of the 
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Rocket. As this maneuver was ex¬ 
ecuted just as the Rocket was about to 
enter the passage to the cavern, the 
result was that she was thrown suffi¬ 
ciently off her course to strike against 
the rocky mass at one side of the en¬ 
trance, but, owing to the slow speed at 
which the air ship was being run, no 
damage was done. 

“They think that is quite a cute 
trick,” said Montavo, “ but it won't 
work,” and he started the machine again 
towards the entrance. 

The same tactics were again adopted 
by the hostile fleet, but the baron was 
ready for them this time, and lie kept 
the prow of the Rocket swinging back 
and forth in a way that was very dis¬ 
concerting to the smaller ships, some of 
them receiving rather severe knocks as 
they bumped up against the big one. 

This time the baron succeeded in 
running the nose of the Rocket into the 
mouth of the cavern, and the voyagers 
had just begun to congratulate them¬ 
selves on their success when the ma¬ 
chine stopped with a sudden jerk. 

They had collided with one of the 
king’s machines which was wedged 
crosswise in the passage and effectually 
barred their entrance. 

This was an unexpected development, 
but it did not seem to’discourage Mon¬ 
tavo. 


up the Rocket until only about ten 
feet of the prow was in the passage. 

Then he started forward at full speed 
with the intention of ramming the ob¬ 
structing machine, but this endeavor 
was foiled by the Meteor, which had 
swung in close behind the Rocket. 

When the latter turned on full speed 
ahead the pilot of the Meteor directed 
the prow of that machine squarely 
against the side of the Rocket's stern, 
with the result that the latter was tem¬ 
porarily jammed diagonally across the 
passage, and could only go ahead by 
scraping along the sides at a snail’s 
pace. 

“ It looks as if they had us now,” said 
the baron, after he had backed out two 
or three times and attempted to come 
in again at full speed only to have the 
attempt frustrated each time by the 
Meteor. 

“ What'll we do now? Stay where we 
are and starve out this fellow in front of 
us? ” asked Bert. 

“ It’s either that or go outside and at¬ 
tempt to destroy the Meteor. I hate to 
do that, and even if it were done, I am 
afraid that the smaller machines would 
be equally successful in twisting us up 
in the passage. In that event we would 
have to destroy the entire fleet- before 
we could be secure from molestation, 
and by the time we had done that they 
could have the entire force of police 
boats here.*' 


“ We’ll see if we can't punch a hole 
in that fellow,” he said, aud he backed 

(To be continued.) 


THE TRADESMAN’S SONG. 

Dollars and dimes, dollars and dimes ! . 

I’ve counted them over a million times ; 

Till my brain is weary, my heart is sick, 

With memories thronging, thronging thick. 

Of a low brown house and a field of clover, 

With the bubbling bobolinks caroling over, 

Where the droning honey bee breakfasts and sups 
In the sunshiny gleam of the buttercups. 

Gold, gold, silver and gold! 

What are they worth when all is told ? ' 

Only enough to eat and to wear. 

And a shelter that shields not from worry and care 1 
Oh, to flee from it all for a day in the clover ! 

To hear the bobolinks caroling over ! 

With the droning bees to breakfast and sup ! 

And, ah, for the gold of a buttercup ! 


bjinmu C, Dowd. 
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The Land of the Central Sun." 


BY PARK WINTHROP. 

The tale of a strange rescue, followed by an introduction to an extraordinary country and 

a peculiar people. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

HOW THE PROBLEM WAS SOLVED. 

T HE prospect was certainly a gloomy 
one and it is impossible to tell what 
the outcome would have been but for the 
very peculiar actions of the machine 
which was obstructing the passage in 
front of them. 

As the Rocket lay at rest, her prow 
was about ten feet distant from that of 
the smaller boat, and it suddenly oc¬ 
curred to the baron that he would like 
to see what manner of machine it was, 
so he turned on the powerful forward 
search light, and the passage was at once 
illuminated as by the noonday sun. 

a Look! ” cried Jack. “ There’s Tom 
Applegate in the pilot house of that 
machine! ” 

With a start of incredulity they all 
stared at the now bright pilot house 
of the machine in front of them, and 
there, sure enough, was the sailor. 

“ The traitor! ” cried Bert. “ I wish 
I had my hands on him for one minute. 

He would never live to play any more 
scurvy tricks on those who had be¬ 
friended him.” 

While he spoke they all continued to 

• This story began in the July issue of The Abgosy. The six back numbers will be mailed to any 

address on receipt of 60 cents. 


watch the sailor, and what they saw 
caused them to suddenly change their 
opinion. 

With a sudden motion the sailor drew 
a revolver from his holster and pointed 
it at one of the two dwarfs in the pilot 
house, who had apparently been un¬ 
aware of his presence until the search 
light of the Rocket had been turned on. 

Disregarding the weapon, of the pow¬ 
ers of which he was evidently ignorant, 
the dwarf drew a long bladed knife and 
advanced towards the sailor. As he did 
so the latter fired, and the report could 
be faintly heard aboard the Rocket. 

Then Tom covered the other dwarf 
with the still smoking revolver. 

The latter had no idea of making re¬ 
sistance, but started towards the door 
in an attempt to escape, but was stopped 
by the sailor, who caught him by the col¬ 
lar and dragged him to the steering ap¬ 
paratus. 

“ Hurrah for Tom! ” cried Lily. 
“ He’s all right and will make that fellow 
get the machine out of our way.” 

Such indeed was the purpose of the 
sailor, and he had but little difficulty in 
securing the active if unwilling assist¬ 
ance of the dwarf pilot. 
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The machine was first started forward 
to clear it from the rocks behind, and 
then it was slowly backed out of the 
passage. 

“ Now,” said the baron, “lam going 
to follow along until we come to the main 
cave, which is but a few hundred feet 
ahead, and then I will stop to prevent 
any of the ships outside from coming 
in until we have devised some scheme 
for rescuing the sailor.” 

He put on the power gently as he 
spoke, and the Rocket kept just behind 
the other machine until the passage 
broadened out into the main cave. Here 
the Rocket was stopped. 

The other machine kept on a little 
distance until Applegate discovered 
that they were going ahead alone, and 
then he directed the pilot to go close up 
to the Rocket. There the machine was 
stopped and the sailor, placing his pis¬ 
tol at the dwarfs head, dragged him 
from the pilot house. 

"It’s time we were doing something 
now,” said the baron. “ You men see 
if you can’t open the lower hatch. I do 
not want to leave the pilot house if I 
can help it.” 

Bert and Jack hurried below, and with 
the assistance of Breeze succeeded in 
opening the hatch without much diffi¬ 
culty. Then they lowered the ladder, 
and Breeze went back to the pilot house 
for further instructions. 

“ Applegate has got out of the ma¬ 
chine,” said the baron, “ and is coming 
towards us, dragging one dwarf by the 
collar and followed by another. One 
of yoii had better get down and go to 
meet him.” 

On hearing this Jack immediately de¬ 
scended, and soon caught sight of the 
sailor coming towards him, for the lower 
search lights of the Rocket had now been 
turned on. 

“ Hello, Tom I” he cried. “What 
have you got there? ” 

“If8 the only pilot left of the ma¬ 
chine in front,” responded the sailor. 

“But who’s the other one that you 
are letting run loose ? ” 

“ That’s my wife dressed up in men’s 
clothing. If it hadn’t been for her, I 
guess vou’d never have got out of this 
fix.” 

“ God bless her then, and you too, but 


hurry up and let’s get aboard now, and 
then you can tell us all about it.” 

They climbed up the ladder, drag¬ 
ging the prisoner with them and clo¬ 
sing the hatch behind them. Then they 
proceeded to the pilot house, where the 
sailor met with a royal welcome. 

When this was over the baron asked: 

“ Are there any other machines in 
the cavern except the one you were in ? ” 

“ Not a one. They all went outside to 
give battle to you. This one can’t stir, 
for we’ve got the only surviving pilot 
with us.” 

“ In that case I think we’d better go 
ahead and drop him somewhere off in the 
cave where he will be a long time getting 
back to his machine. If we can get a 
half hour’s start, we will have nothing 
to fear, provided we find that the pas¬ 
sage leading from the farther end is not 
a blind one. Did you hear anything to 
lead you to suppose that the king or any 
of his men suspected that there was an¬ 
other opening to the cavern? ” 

“ No, sir, I don’t think they did. 
Their idea was simply to keep you from 
hiding in the cave.” 

“ How did they get the idea that we 
would come here ? ” 

“I didn’t hear anything about that, 
except that one of the men said that it 
was the only place you could hide, unless 
you went to one of the poles, and they 
have sent expeditions there to look for 
you.” 

Having learned this much, the baron 
turned out all the lights in the Rocket 
and, passing the disabled machine of 
the enemy, entered the main cavern. 

Here they proceeded slowly and with 
caution, owing to the darkness. After 
traveling for half an hour, the baron 
said he thought it would be safe to drop 
their unwilling passenger, and, bringing 
the ship to the floor of the cave, he was 
pushed out. 

Then they started forward again, and 
the sailor was asked for a full account of 
his adventures and how he came to be on 
the king’s air ship. 

“My adventures didn’t amount to 
much,” replied Applegate. “ The king 
sent around word that he liked me, and 
was going to do great things for me, so 
I changed my mind and thought I’d stay, 
seeing as I didn’t have very much to at- 
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tract me on the earth above, but my wife 
heard as how the king had learned you 
had got away and was going to chase 
you. 

“ I thought if I was to go along in one 
of the machines I might somehow help 
you, though I own I didn’t see just how. 
Her brother, though he don’t know how 
to run a machine, is one of the crew of 
the machine we just left behind, and she 
got him to smuggle us aboard. 

“ Then he kept us informed as to what 
was going on, so I learned that our ma¬ 
chine was the only thing that stood be¬ 
tween you and escape. It didn’t take 
me long to make up my mind what to do 
then, and I guess you know the rest, for 
I had just got into the pilot house when 
you turned on the search light.” 

“ Well,” said Bert, when the sailor had 
concluded his modest recital, “ you 
certainly saved all our lives, and you may 
be sure that if we ever get on top of earth 
again that you will want for nothing that 
money can buy.” 

The others also expressed their grati¬ 
tude in fitting terms, and the sailor fair¬ 
ly swelled with pride. 

The ship was now sailing along very 
slowly close to the roof of the cavern, 
which they occasionally brushed, and 
finally Montavo announced that they 
were in the tunnel. 

This fact soon became apparent to all, 
for the air ship at times scraped against 
both sides and the bottom as well as 
against the top. After they had pro¬ 
ceeded a few hundred yards, the forward 
search light was turned on, and they 
could see with distinctness the narrow 
bore of the tunnel extending away in 
the distance before them. 

With the aid of the light they made 
better progress, and in an hour or less 
emerged into the second cavern. 

They circled around the top of this for 
a few times to get an idea of its extent, 
and found that it was of irregular shape 
with an average width of about a mile. 

When this fact had been ascertained 
the baron touched the downward lever 
and they began 6lowly to sink. All the 
search lights were now turned on full, 
but nothing could be seen except the wall 
on one side of them, which the baron 
had decided to follow in order to keep 
his bearings. 


When the descent had fairly com¬ 
menced the baron turned to the others, 
who were clustered about him in the 
pilot house, and said: 

“ I am afraid that you will not fare 
as well on this trip as you did on the 
previous one, for we are very short hand¬ 
ed. The coming of Breeze was a very 
lucky thing, for he can assist me mate¬ 
rially in the management of the ship, 
which needs much more attention than 
the mere steering. His time will be pret¬ 
ty thoroughly taken up, so you will have 
to arrange the other work among you, for 
our little party constitutes the whole 
crew of the ship.” 

“ That will be easy,” replied Bert. 
“ It will give us something to do, and 
that will be a blessing. Tom Applegate 
will be very useful as a man of all work, 
and I dare say his wife will be able to 
cook. If she isn’t, we can soon teach 
her. 

“ In any event we shall manage all 
right and see that you and Breeze have 
enough to eat. Jack and I are both will¬ 
ing to do anything that we can to aid 
in the management of the ship, if you 
will show us.” 

“ I had that in mind,” said the baron, 
“and if it is agreeable to you, one of 
you may stay with me in the pilot house 
while the other serves his apprentice¬ 
ship under Breeze. By taking turns at 
this you will soon learn all about man¬ 
aging the ship, including such details as 
keeping the air supply just right and 
the motive powers in good condition. 

“ Fortunately, we are not pressed for 
time, and for the present I shall run the 
machine only ten or twelve hours a day, 
in order to keep always fresh and able to 
meet any emergency that may arise. 
What time do you make it now, gentle¬ 
men?” 

Bert looked at his watch and reported 
that it was just ten o’clock at night. 

“ Then we had better lay to while 
we are in such a safe position,” said the 
baron, “ for I have had very little sleep 
for several days and would like to catch 
up.” 

With this he brought the Rocket to 
a standstill with the prow pointing to¬ 
wards the wall of the cavern. 

Directly opposite them there was a 
shallow hole in the rock, and starting 
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the machine up a little he forced the 
prow into this. He left the power still 
on slightly, and announced that the ma¬ 
chine would now remain in that position 
indefinitely. 

The whole party then adjourned to 
the main cabin, which, owing to the ex¬ 
tra thickness of the walls, was but very 
little larger than that on board the 
Meteor. 

Breeze undertook the superintendence 
of operations in getting the first meal, 
and, accompanied by Tom and his wife, 
whose name was Sola, he departed for 
the kitchen. 

The rest of them sat around the cabin 
and talked of the stirring events of the 
last few days until dinner was an¬ 
nounced. In this repast, at their earn¬ 
est request, Breeze joined them, while 
Tom and Sola distinguished themselves 
in serving the meal. 

" I notice,” said Bert, " that a good 
deal of the furniture here is of a larger 
size than that on board the Meteor, and 
I suppose that we should thank you for 
that.” \ 

" I desire no thanks,” replied the bar¬ 
on, “ but it is a fact that I had the table 
elevated a few inches and some of the 
furniture of my palace brought in with 
an idea that you might some day take a 
cruise in the Rocket. The piano was 
built in, for the hatchways are not large 
enough to admit it. "The books I 
brought in at the last minute, and I am 
afraid you will find them rather heavy, 
for I had no time to make a selection.” 

“ What is that machine in the elevator 
room which looks like a small model of 
the Rocket ? ” asked Jack. 

“ That is precisely what it is,” replied 
the baron. " It has not the extensive 
capabilities of the larger ship, but it will 
behave all right at ordinary altitudes, 
and as it is just the right size to slide 
through the hatchway it may prove use¬ 
ful ns st ^ 

“ That’s a fine idea,” said Lily, “ but 
are the quarters not rather cramped ? ” 

“ They are,” replied the baron with a 
smile, "but Bert, who is the tallest one 
in the party, could sit upright in it, and 
it will hold four of us comfortably, while 
six might be crowded into it. It would 
not be of much use, however, in making 
a long voyage.” 

11 A 


By this time it was half past eleven, 
and the baron went off to bed, saying 
that it was entirely unnecessary to set a 
watch. The others soon followed his ex¬ 
ample, and presently darkness and si¬ 
lence reigned on board the Rocket. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

A DANGEROUS PASSAGE. 

At six the next morning Breeze called 
Tom and Sola, and at seven breakfast 
was spread in the cabin. The baron, re¬ 
freshed by his long sleep, was in high 
spirits, and announced that he was en¬ 
joying himself more than he ever had 
before in his life, a remark that for some 
unaccountable reason made Lily blush 
when his gaze met hers. 

This young lady seemed to be very 
much interested in the management of 
the air ship, and it was her practice for 
the next few days to frequent the pilot 
house with the avowed intention of 
learning to steer. 

As Louise had a mischievous habit of 
calling her brother and Bert away at 
frequent intervals, and as the only light 
which served to illuminate the pilot 
house was that reflected from the search 
lights without, the situation was a high¬ 
ly romantic one, and it is small wonder 
that in teaching the maiden to steer the 
hands of the baron came in frequent con¬ 
tact with hers. 

The Rocket being run entirely by elec¬ 
tricity, it is possible that some of this es¬ 
caped into the inclosed air, and that may 
account for the electric thrill that fol¬ 
lowed such contact. The electric cur¬ 
rent and the semi darkness may also 
have had the effect of emboldening the 
baron. 

But however it was, he at last whis¬ 
pered in her ear the tender words that 
women love to hear from the men of their 
choice, and one night at dinner the bar¬ 
on made the announcement that with the 
consent of the young lady’s family he 
and Lily were to be wed as soon after 
their return to the surface as proper ar¬ 
rangements could be made. 

"As the representative of the fam¬ 
ily on this occasion,” said Bert, " I give 
my unqualified approval of the engage¬ 
ment, and I hope you will be as happy 
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as—as-” Bert stopped at this point 

and looked at Louise. She blushed and 
nodded her head shyly and he continued: 
“ As Louise and I expect to be.” 

“ Oh, ho,” cried Jack, “ and so that 
is what you sly young people have been 
doing when you pretended that you were 
studying the baron’s scientific works. I 
am surprised that Bert ever mustered up 
sufficient courage to ask the question,” 
he continued with sly sarcasm, “ but per¬ 
haps it was Louise did the asking. She’s 
got plenty of courage.” 

" For shame, you horrid boy,” cried 
Louise with fiery face. “ That is the re¬ 
turn I get for making it possible for you 
to bring Listra away with us.” 

“ Forgive me,” replied her brother in 
tones of mock repentance. 

Then he added with earnestness, “ You 
make me perfectly happy by your an¬ 
nouncement. It has been the dream of 
my life to see you two united, and now 
I could die happy were it not for the 
fact that I have so much to live for my¬ 
self,” and he gazed tenderly at the prin¬ 
cess. 

“ It seems,” said Montavo, “ that this 
is a regular lovers’ ship and I suppose 
the name ought to be changed to the 
Cupid. I feel my responsibilities to be 
now very much increased, and I think it 
will not be wise to run the ship more 
than six hours a day hereafter.” All 
laughed at this, and the baron did not 
ut the new time table into execution, 
ut henceforward Lily was constituted 
assistant pilot, and the men only went 
to the pilot house to take an hour’s les¬ 
son in the management of the machine 
each day. 

Thus the ship continued to fall or to 
rise towards the surface of the earth, ac¬ 
cording to the point of view. The pro¬ 
gress was so slow that Jack accused the 
baron of stopping the machine entirely 
in order to devote his entire attention to 
Lily, but this was most emphatically 
denied by the interested parties. 

However that may have been, the 
Socket arrived at last at the point where 
it was up in both directions, and here 
they came very near getting caught, in 
which case the story of their adventures 
could never have been written, but by 
good fortune they passed the danger 
zone in safety and began to ascend. 


So far, the baron’s idea of a passage 
to the outside of the earth had proved 
correct, but shortly after they started 
to rise, the shaft through which they 
were moving began to grow smaller, and 
they'could soon see all sides of it by the 
aid of the search lights. 

“ I do not like this at all,” said Mon¬ 
tavo. “ If it keeps narrowing, our 
progress on an even keel will soon be 
stopped and we will have to go end up¬ 
wards, which is not nearly so pleasant.” 

It was soon proved that even this mode 
of progression was denied them, for a 
few hours later the ship struck against 
the rocks above. The impact did not in¬ 
jure the machine in the least, but looking 
out at the top they saw that there was 
nothing but rock above them. The shaft 
went no farther. 

At all points they could see the rocky 
roof at from one to twenty feet above 
the machine. They could also see the 
wall all around them. 

It was necessary to make a tour of the 
ship to be sure on this point, and when 
that had been done the passengers all 
assembled in the cabin. 

"What is to be done now?” asked 
Bert. “ Shall we have to go back to the 
Under World and wait for the opening 
of the polar passage ? ” 

“ It is not so bad as that yet,” an¬ 
swered the baron. " It was only to be 
expected that we would have some such 
experience as this, and the wonder to 
me is that it did not happen before. 
Our being stopped here by no means 
proves that the main shaft does not ex¬ 
tend through to the surface of the earth. 

" In fact, I have seen the best of evi¬ 
dence that a current of air makes in that 
direction. I have not noticed this since 
we have been able to see the sides of the 
shaft, and in my opinion we have simply 
got off the main track and run into a 
blind alley, so to speak. All we have to 
do now is to retrace our course until we 
come to the main shaft and then resume 
our journey.” 

This view of the situation was cer¬ 
tainly reassuring, and the baron pro¬ 
ceeded at once to put it to the test. 

He reversed the motion of the ma¬ 
chine, and as they slowly descended the 
walls spread apart from eacli other until 
they could hardly be seen. 
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At this point the baron caused the ma¬ 
chine to describe a descending spiral, and 
thus they examined all sides of the shaft. 
On one of these circles, after they had 
been descending for about an hour, the 
Rocket glided out into a broad space 
where no walls were to be seen on any 
side. 

As soon as this was noticed Montavo 
reversed the power and shot back in the 
direction whence they had come. 

“ Why did you do that ? ” asked Bert, 
who was in the pilot house at the time. 

“ Because otherwise we should have 
lost our bearings entirely. We will now 
go back until we reach the wall which we 
just left. Then we will rise a little high¬ 
er in the blind shaft and circle around 
until we find the arch between it and 
the main shaft. After this we can go 
into the main shaft and follow the wall 
up as we have been doing, and thus we 
shall be able to keep track of our posi¬ 
tion after a fashion.” 

As he spoke the baron slackened speed, 
and a moment later they sighted the 
walk and in one turn around the blind 
shaft found the arched way leading into 
the main shaft. 

Up this they proceeded as before until 
dinner time of that day. This was the 
usual hour at which the machine was 
stopped for the night, but when he was 
called to dinner the baron said: 

“ You will have to bring my dinner to 
the pilot house this time, for it will be 
impossible for me to leave for an in¬ 
stant.” 

“ Why do you say that? ” asked Lily. 
“ Are we not progressing fast enough to 
suit yon ? ” 

“ Yes, we are going fast enough. The 
danger is that we may go too fast.” 

“ Why, how is that? ” 

“ The current of air which I spoke of 
has been increasing very materially in 
velocity ever since we regained the main 
shaft, which indicates that the size of 
the opening is decreasing in like propor¬ 
tion. If this continues much longer we 
will be carried along at the speed of a 
tornado unless sufficient power is applied 
in the opposite direction.” 

“ How do you know that this strong 
current of air exists. I have "seen no 
signs of it.” 

“ There are signs in plenty, though,” 


he answered. “ Even now I have the 
elevating power shut off almost entirely, 
which goes to prove that the wind is 
nearly strong enough to lift the machine. 
Then, too, the steering has become more 
difficult, and last, when the machine 
touches the wall, as it sometimes does, 
the little particles of rock which are 
scraped off fly upwards with great rapid¬ 
ity.” 

The baron’s explanation was conclu¬ 
sive, and Lily went into the main cabin 
to acquaint the others with the situation. 
A moment later they all came crowding 
into the pilot house to learn more about 
it for themselves. 

“Do you think the danger is very 
great ? ” asked Bert. 

“ That depends on how small the shaft 
becomes and whether the walls are fairly 
even or are cut up with pockets or 
branches which would make eddies or 
counter currents. If the walls are 
smooth and even apd the shaft does not 
get too small, we will be in no special 
danger, but that is a matter which it is 
impossible to tell in advance. 

“ I will now have to ask all of you ex¬ 
cept Breeze to go to the main cabin, and 
I would advise you to lash yourselves 
firmly to the furniture, which is all bolt¬ 
ed down. Then in case we get a shaking 
up, the smallest possible damage will be 
done.” 

“ But what will you do ? ” asked Lily, 
with anxiety in her voice. 

“ Oh, Breeze and I will lash ourselves 
firmly, too, and then in case of trouble 
we will be in as good a position as you 
are.” 

The baron had been calmly eating his 
dinner as he talked, but the others, when 
they retired to the cabin, found that 
they had no appetite for the dainty meal 
which had been prepared for them. 
Telling Tom and Sola to make fast 
everything movable, themselves in¬ 
cluded, they proceeded to lash them¬ 
selves to their chairs, awaiting anything 
that might happen. 

For the space of two hours nothing did 
happen, except that the machine pitched 
and rolled gently like a ship after a 
storm. Then the motion began to be 
more violent, and the machine began to 
gyrate in a manner that made them all 
dizzy, good sailors though they were. 
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This involved motion continued with 
ever increasing fury until in their death¬ 
ly sickness they could hardly tell one di¬ 
rection from another. Then came a 
crash which resembled an explosion, and 
the Rocket vibrated like a bell which has 
been struck. But still the sickening mo¬ 
tion kept up. 

A second shock like an earthquake fol¬ 
lowed, and then another, but still the 
stout machine held together, though its 
passengers expected it to fly to pieces at 
any moment. After this the motions of 
the machine gradually became less, un¬ 
til at last nothing but the rocking and 
pitching remained. 

“I must see how they are getting 
along in the pilot house,” said Bert as 
soon as this stage was reached, and un¬ 
doing the bonds which had cut deep into 
his flesh, he tottered forward. 

He found both Breeze and Montavo 
pale amd evidently suffering. 

“ I am glad you came,” said the baron 
in a weak voice. “ I had almost given 
up hope of being able to get through 
without smashing the Rocket and send¬ 
ing us all to our final account. Then the 
w r ind began to subside. We are safe 
enough now, though, for the present, and 
I hope we will not have another such ex¬ 
perience. You may untie us now, if you 
please. I am so numb that I do not be¬ 
lieve that I could do it myself.” 

Bert did as requested, stopping only 
long enough first to turn on the tele¬ 
phone connection and inform the others 
of the condition of affairs. 

“ We might have had this on all the 
while,” he said, “ and then we would not 
have been so anxious about you.” 

“ Y'es, it might have been done, but I 
thought it was best to have nothing to 
distract my attention.” 

. When the baron and Breeze were re¬ 
leased they rubbed their benumbed limbs 
and soon, as the former declared, felt like 
new men. 

“ I think,” added Montavo, “ that we 
are still in the main shaft, although, 
since the worst of the wind subsided, I 
have noticed several openings at one 
side or another, through which the wind 
seemed to be sweeping. I have come to 
the conclusion that there are a dozen, and 
possibly a hundred, openings from this 
passage into the outer air, and feel cer¬ 


tain that we shall be able to make our 
way out through one of them. Many of 
these openings are undoubtedly too 
small to permit of the passage of the 
Rocket, but I think that we shall find at 
least one which is large enough.” 

“ Well,” responded Bert, “ if we do 
not strike it the first time we can keep 
on trying until we do, though I do hope 
that it will not be necessary for us to go 
back into that terrific wind.” 

“ I do not think that such a course will 
be necessary,” said the baron, “ but if it 
is, the danger will be greater after we 
turn around to enter another passage, 
for the ship has power enough to go 
against even such a wind as that, and it 
will be much easier to manage against 
the wind than before it.” 

The Rocket had now resumed its nor¬ 
mal steadiness, though the wind was still 
strong, and Bert went back to the cabin 
to release his companions, but when he 
arrived there he found that they had al¬ 
ready performed that task for each 
other, and were just starting for the pi¬ 
lot house to congratulate the baron on 
his management of the machine through 
the trying ordeal. 

Lily was especially light hearted, and 
said that no danger which awaited them 
could be equal to those through which 
they had passed. Her prophecy proved 
to be correct, for about six o’clock 
in the morning Breeze cried out that he 
thought he saw light above them. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

FBOM DARKNESS TO DAYLIGHT. 

The baron at once turned off the 
search lights, and all gazed upward with 
the keenest anxiety. 

They saw at once that the sharp eyes 
of the dwarf had not deceived him, for, 
away in the distance, looking like a star, 
they could make out a light which must 
be that of day. All was now excitement, 
but it was of the suppressed kind, for 
none wanted to create a false hope in the 
breasts of the others. 

The search lights were turned on 
again, and the air ship continued her 
upward flight at the same slow pace. As 
they proceeded the light became grad¬ 
ually brighter until there could be no 
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doubt that they were near the surface 
of the earth. 

Then the vials of joy were uncorked. 
The voyagers fell on each other’s necks 
and wept and laughed by turns—that 
is, the girls did, and perhaps it would 
not be truthful to say that there was no 
moisture in the eyes of the men. Such 
things are contagious, you know. 

The baron alone seemed unmoved. 
He stood at the steering apparatus like 
a statue, for he felt that he dare not re¬ 
lax until the ship had safely passed out 
of the gateway to the center of the earth. 

So, as Lily could not weep on his 
shoulder she selected that of Breeze in¬ 
stead, the rest having been already pre¬ 
empted, and so they journeyed upward. 

Presently the exuberance of their joy 
exhausted itself and they craned their 
necks towards the light above. The air 
ship kept rising steadily, and after what 
seemed hours, but which in reality was 
but minutes, they floated lazily up into 
the open air. 

With a cry of delight the voyagers 
gazed around them. 

As far as the eye could reach in every 
direction extended the snowy peaks of 
mountains, while below them was a 
bowl- like crater, in the center of which 
yawned a black mouthed pit. 

At first their eyes were dazzled by the 
brilliancy of the morning sun as it shone 
on the snow, but soon they became some¬ 
what more accustomed to the light, and 
the baron steered the Rocket into a lit¬ 
tle hollow, bringing it gently to a stop 
in the snow. 

“ As near as I can make out,” he said, 
“ we are in the Andes somewhere south 
of the equator, but as I wish to know 
exactly, we will remain here until noon, 
when I will take an observation. Mean¬ 
while, I think I shall try to get some 
sleep if one of you will be sure to call me 
about eleven o’clock.” 

Bert agreed to do this, and suggested 
that it would be a good idea to do a lit¬ 
tle exploring in the neighborhood of the 
machine, but Montavo declared against 
any such proceedings. 

“ Wait until I take the observation,” 
he said, “and then inside of an hour 
I will carry you to a place where your 
outing will be more enjoyable as well as 
safer. You would find the air very rari- 


fied outside here, and none too warm, so 
I recommend you to have patience.” 

Bert promised to follow the other’s 
advice, but neither he nor the others 
could follow his example and go to sleep. 
They were too happy to be on the top of 
^the earth again, so they sat in the cabin 
and talked until it was time to call Mon¬ 
tavo. 

The latter was provided with instru¬ 
ments for making an observation and, 
when he had done so, carefully noted 
down their latitude and longitude. Af¬ 
ter this the Rocket was put in motion 
and within the hour, as he had prom¬ 
ised, they found themselves in a shel¬ 
tered little dell, well down the side of 
the mountain. 

“Here we will rest until tomorrow 
morning,” said Montavo, “ and then we 
will make a direct line for your homes. 
If you like, we will take a little walk 
around, and then I am sure you will all 
be ready to go to bed.” 

This met the approval of all hands 
and as the Rocket had been brought to 
the earth in such a way that the lower 
hatchway was immediately above a de¬ 
pression in the ground, they opened the 
hatch and descended by means of a 
small ladder. 

The temperature without was warm 
and balmy, and for two hours they 
strolled around in pairs within sight of 
the air ship, enjoying the freshness of 
the air and making plans for the future. 
Then, quite tired out, they returned to 
the Rocket and, making the hatch fast, 
retired to their berths. 

They all slept straight through until 
the next morning, and then, as soon 
as the sun was risen, the baron touched 
the elevating lever and the Rocket 
soared up into the air. 

“ How good the real sun seems,” cried 
Lily, “and how nice it is to have the 
nights and days succeed each other in 
the good old fashion. The Under 
World was all very nice, and I shall nev¬ 
er regret going there, but henceforth I 
think I will stay on the outside.” 

“ You ought to be satisfied,” said her 
brother, “ as long as you brought a hus¬ 
band and a big bag of diamonds out 
with you.” 

“ You needn’t say anything,” she re¬ 
torted, “ for you did the same.” 
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“ Oh, as to that,” he returned, “ I took 
the lady in with me.” 

“ So did I take the gentleman in with 
me for that matter,” said Lily. 

“ I think there can be no doubt that 
I am the largest gainer,” put in Jack, 
“ for I took neither in and yet came out 
with both.” 

The course of the Rocket was set by 
compass direct for New York, but the 
ship flew at such a height that very lit¬ 
tle of the earth below could be seen. 

They could tell by the sparkle of the 
water that they were over the ocean on 
the morning of the second day, and be¬ 
fore noon they could distinguish the east¬ 
ern outlines of Cuba and the western 
outlines of Hayti, their course taking 
them just above the Windward Passage. 

Other and smaller islands were passed, 
but no glimpse of the mainland was 
caught that day. 

According to the baron’s calculations 
they should arrive in the vicinity of 
New York about three o’clock the next 
morning, and at about one o’clock he 
brought the Rocket down much nearer 
to the earth and bore away towards the 
west in order to get nearer the coast. 

An hour later they were able to see 
the different lights along the coast, and 
in another hour the glow of the great 
city was seen. 

At this point Bert took charge of the 
ship, though the baron still did the ac¬ 
tive work of steering. 

Under the former’s directions they 
left the city on the left and, crossing 
the western end of Long Island, hov¬ 
ered along its northern shore, for here 
on adjoining places the Livingston and 
Winton families lived. 

All hands were in the pilot house and 
many were the exclamations of excite¬ 
ment and delight as well known features 
of the country were recognized. It all 
looked very strange as they saw it from 
this unusual point of view, and some¬ 
times the recognition was slow, but as 
they reached the neighborhood of home 
the ship was brought quite close to the 
earth, and then recognition became eas¬ 
ier. 

“ There is our house! ” cried Lily, 
pointing to a palatial residence which 
stood embowered in trees at some dis¬ 
tance ahead. 


“ And there, on the lawn to the left,” 
said Bert, “ is the place for the Rocket 
to land.” 

It had been previously arranged that 
the whole party, with the exception of 
Montavo and Breeze, were to be landed 
near the Livingston mansion, where the 
two named were to join them after sink¬ 
ing the Rocket in the deep waters of 
a bay, about fifty miles distant, which 
the baron had used for a similar purpose 
on previous expeditions. 

It had also been agreed to keep the se¬ 
cret of their mode of travel from all ex¬ 
cept the immediate members of the two 
families interested. This had been done 
at the earnest request of Montavo. 

The air ship settled gently to the earth 
at the point indicated, and with brief 
farewells for the present the five cast¬ 
aways, the princess and Sola climbed 
down the short ladder and stood once 
more on the earth. 

Not a sound was to be heard, not even 
the barking- of a dog, and they all re¬ 
mained for a little while silent as the 
Rocket shot up into the air and took its 
course to the east. 

Then they crossed the lawn with tu¬ 
multuous feelings swelling their breasts, 
and went up to the front door, where 
Bert held his finger on the button until 
the continuous ringing of the electric 
bell had aroused the whole household. 

Lights appeared one after another. 
An upper window was raised and a well 
remembered voice was heard calling out: 

“ Who is there, and what is wanted 
at this time of the night? ” 

Bert and Lily answered together, and 
a moment later the wide hall door was 
thrown open and they were admitted. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details 
of their reception or to portray the joy, 
wonder, and many other emotions ex¬ 
cited by the return of the wanderers in 
their strange and brilliant attire, for it 
will be remembered that in the haste of 
their departure from the Guests’ Palace 
they had been unable to take with them 
any of their ordinary clothing. 

They told their story, after first ex¬ 
cluding the gaping servants, and it is 
barely possible that they would not have 
been believed but for the presence of 
Listra and Sola, and last but not least, 
of the bags of glittering gems. 
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Messengers had been sent post haste 
for the Winton family, who arrived in 
a body, half dressed, a few minutes later, 
and the narrative had to be begun again 
and all their adventures in the Under 
World told in detail. But why attempt 
to describe the scene? 

When the Rocket rose into the air, the 
baron directed the course of the machine 
towards the bay already mentioned on 
the northern shore of the island, and 
here, after taking out the little tender, 
the big machine was sunk far beneath 
the surface by means provided for the 
purpose. 

Then Montavo and Breeze got into the 
tender and directed their course a half 
mile or more inland to an old stone mill 
which the baron had purchased for a 
storehouse on his first visit from the 
Under World. 

Dismounting from the machine, the 
baron unlocked the heavy iron door 


which protected the entrance, and the 
tender was run inside. 

Before leaving the Rocket the baron 
had changed his dress to the ordinary 
attire of a citizen of the earth, and in 
the storehouse Breeze found a boy’s 
knickerbocker suit which he had worn 
on a previous visit. Thus attired they 
set forth on foot to the nearest rail¬ 
road station, and after an hour’s wait 
caught an early train to the city, which 
brought them to the station nearest the 
Livingstons’ at seven o’clock. 

Here a carriage was waiting for them, 
and in a short time they were again with 
their friends. 

The father of Bert and Lily had been 
deeply impressed with the story of the 
baron’s conduct towards the ship¬ 
wrecked party, and he met him with 
open arms, declaring that everything he 
had, including his daughter, should be 
Montavo’s for the asking. 


THE END. 


HER POWER. 

If 1 sit with some other girl 
And talk with her a while, 

She does not care. She has for me 
The same sweet, winning smile. 

Nay, more—if I should flirt, maybe, 
And she should find it out, 

(They always do) she would not cry, 
Or greet me with a pout. 

And if still further I should go, 

And snatch an outside kiss, 

I know the one I love so well— 

She would not storm at this. 

And that is why I anrso true; 

Or perhaps ’tis this ; for when 
I speak of other girls, she laughs, 

“But there are other men !” 


Tom Masson. 
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Possibly a trace of the satisfaction 
that the attorney felt showed itself in 
his face, for the prisoner drew himself 
erect, caught and challenged for a sec¬ 
ond the attorney’s gaze—then the lid 
of Martin’s right eye descended on his 
cheek, and the ghost of an amused smile 
hovered about his thin lips. 

Gates was conscious of a disagreeable 
sensation. He knew his man, and that 
enigmatical wink troubled him. 

Even the expected fifteen years—with 
three more added—failed entirely to re¬ 
store his equanimity. 

“ Pshaw! ” he said to himself as he 
left the court. “ I’m a fool to let such a 
trifle bother me; the man’s game, that’s 
all. Baker hasn’t filed any exceptions 
for a new trial, and it’ll take more money 
than Nick Martin’s got to buy a passage 
through granite and iron.” 

The attorney paused on the wide plat¬ 
form at the top of the massive steps, 
drawing on his gloves. 

Across the small park that fronted 
the court house came the confused, 
monotonous hum of the city’s traffic. 
Gates, turning his face to the western 
sky, inhaled a deep breath—after the 
ordeal he had undergone the sunshine 
and the familiar noise rested him. 

“ Deuced hard, shut away from all 
this—for eighteen years,” remarked a 
reflective voice. 

Gates wheeled and confronted 
Martin’s senior counsel, standing in the 
doorway. 

“You mean Martin, I suppose,” he 
replied aggressively. 

The assistant district attorney had 
been touched on the raw more than once 
during the trial just ended by that same 
even, self assured voice—the memory 
rankled. 

“ He, you, me—or any one else,” said 
the lawyer, coming forward and putting 
out his hand with a frank smile. “ Al¬ 
low me to congratulate you, Gates; you 
were too many for us—though we 
fought nobly—as they used to say of the 
colored troops.” 

“ Thank you,” answered the attorney, 
grasping the proffered hand—a compli¬ 
ment from Freeman Baker was not to be 
despised. “ Of course I worked my 
level best to get a conviction; it was 
simply a case of right against wrong. 


That man Martin is a scoundrel; he 
got just what he deserved.” 

“ I dare say you are right,” agreed 
Baker indifferently, going down the 
steps; “although my client’s sister 
doesn’t take that view of it, I fancy. She 
went off in a dead faint when she heard 
the verdict. It’s lucky for erring hu¬ 
manity,” he called back over his shoul¬ 
der, “that occasionally some of us es¬ 
cape those ‘just deserts’ of yours, 
Gates.” 

“ Bunco Martin Von’t,” the attorney 
sent after Baker’s retreating form; 
“ he’s on his way to State’s prison by this 
time.” 

The bell over the warden’s head rang 
briskly, and Hackett looked up from his 
desk, frowning; he was busy and re¬ 
sented interruption. 

“ Well? ” he said shortly. 

The visitor, a slim, prepossessing 
young fellow, deposited on the office 
floor the camera and tripod he was 
carrying—lack of self confidence did 
not appear to be one of his failings. 

“Warden Hackett?” he inquired 
tentatively. 

The warden nodded. 

The intruder fumbled in his pocket, 
produced a card case, extracted a card, 
and extended it. Hackett examined the 
pasteboard and his face speedily thawed 
to cordiality. “Pleased to make your 
acquaintance, Mr. Burke,” he said, put¬ 
ting out his hand. “ I’m always glad to 
know any one on the Mercury staff; your 
editor, Scanlan, is an old friend of mine. 
What can I do for you? ” 

The young man returned the hand¬ 
shake with interest. 

“Newspaper fellows always do want 
something, don’t they?” he said, smil¬ 
ing. “I imagine my particular want 
will astonish you—though I suppose you 
are used to strange requests. Scanlan 
sent me down here to ask if you would 
allow me to shoot a prisoner; I beg par¬ 
don ”—at the amazement on Hackett’s 
countenance—“ with the camera, of 
course.” 

“ H’m,” said Hackett hesitatingly, 
“ which one? ” 

“ Nicholas Martin,” replied Burke 
promptly. “You know, Mr. Hackett, 
that man—and his trial—have aroused 
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widespread interest all over New Eng¬ 
land. The papers gave columns of 
space to the Bunco King and his ex¬ 
ploits, for months. We—that is, the 
Mercury —got a big scoop on his arrest, 
and we mean to score another—with 
your permission. 

“ We’re getting up a two page account 
of his life and career, going to publish it 
in the Sunday Supplement; it’ll be a 
corker. Scanlan’s managed to get an 
interview out of Ex Governor Forster— 
the man Martin worked for two thou¬ 
sand dollars— and photographs of some 
other prominent people he’s buncoed. 
Scanlan’s idea is to end the article with 
a cut of the bunco king in his cell—stone 
walls, bars, and all that sort of thing— 
a Iona fide picture from life. It would 
make a great hit and double our Sunday 
edition—sort of poetic justice—‘ Mills 
of the Gods/ etc.” 

“Probably,” commented the warden 
drily, “but it’s against the rules for a 
visitor to carry anything into the pris¬ 
on.” 

He gave a dubious glance in the di¬ 
rection of the camera. 

“ Still,” he went on, smiling a little at 
Burke’s crestfallen expression, “ as you 
are a reporter, and Phil Scanlan sent 
you, perhaps I can make an exception in 
your favor—if Martin doesn’t object. 
He has rights, you know, if he is a pris¬ 
oner. I’ll have him asked, if you like.” 

“ You’ll oblige me down to the ground 
—and Scanlan, too,” cried Burke impul¬ 
sively. 

Hackett pushed a button in the edge 
of his desk and the photographer came 
over to his side. 

“ If it isn’t against the rules,” he said 
earnestly, “ you might tell him, Martin, 
that the article will be a peach, and that 
we haven’t been unfair to him in the 
least. I can’t see why he should mind,” 
he continued as an officer answered 
Hackett’s ring, “we’re going to make 
the most of the points his lawyers scored 
at the trial, and put in verbatim all that 
Baker said in his closing argument; 
about it’s being the desire to ‘do the 
other fellow ’ that got Martin’s victims 
in trouble; besides, we are willing to pay 
for the privilege.^ 

“ Number 13 says he is willing, sir,” 
paid the officer, reappearing. “ He 


wants to know* if he can see a copy of 
the paper? ” 

“ AU right,” said the warden briefly. 
“Are you ready to go ahead, Mr. 
Burke? ” 

Burke followed the warden through 
a short corridor into the cell lined ro¬ 
tunda; ten paces along-one side of the 
circular room Hackett stopped in front 
of a grated door. 

“ There’s your man,” he announced. 

Burke planted the feet of his tripod 
on the floor and stared intently between 
the bars. 

The prisoner was sitting on his cot 
near the door, his face wearing the same 
listless, indifferent expression as at the 
trial—his thoughts were evidently far 
away. 

“ Pardon me,” said a voice in Burke’s 
ear, “ but I must request you to be as 
expeditious as possible; I am stretching 
a point in permitting you to be here at 
all, and as I have some unfinished work 
waiting for me in the office—if you 
would like to pose the-” 

“ No, no,” broke in the photographer, 
giving his attention hastily to the 
camera. “ I want him just the way he 
is; I won’t take but a few minutes of 
your time, Mr. Hackett.” 

The warden noticed with surprise 
that the hands adjusting the tripod were 
shaking. 

“Lacks nerve, for a reporter,” he 
thought contemptuously, “if the sight 
of a tier of cells with a man in one of 
them jars him that way. I supposed he 
was an old hand.” 

Burke’s head disappeared under the 
focusing cloth, his fingers groped along 
the bottom of the camera, and presently 
a faint whirring sound became audible. 

“What’s that?” asked the warden 
with awakened interest; amateur pho¬ 
tography was one of his fads. 

The reporter shook the cloth from his 
face. 

“ That buzzing? ” he said uncertainly. 
“ Oh, that’s an automatic time exposure 
attachment, new thing—show it to you 
when I’ve finished.” 

Burke circled the empty rotunda with 
his eye, as if estimating finally light and 
distance, glanced a second at the open 
doorway which led to the office, then his 
gaze came back to the bars in front of 
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him. All at once he plucked off the 
lens cap. 

The camera emitted a loud click, and 
simultaneously the warden and the 
officer at his side threw themselves 
against the cell door, uttering shouts of 
amazement and dismay. 

The prisoner, a moment before sitting 
unconcernedly on his cot—had vanished. 

“ Where is he? ” roared Hackett, un¬ 
consciously shaking at the solid bars of 
the locked door. “ Satan himself 
couldn’t get out of that cell. The key, 
Murphy; be quick about it.” 

The officer thrust a key from the ring 
he carried into the lock—the door 
opened, and the warden precipitated 
himself into the empty cell; and again 
he cried out in wonder and astonish¬ 
ment. 

For the space of five seconds a head 
projected itself out of nothingness, and 
the face of Nicholas Martin—debonair 
and smiling—attached apparently to 
nothing more tangible or substantial 
than air, grinned into Hackett’s; then 
with a sideway swoop, like a ball floating* 
in the air—it was gone. 

“ He’s here! ” vociferated the warden, 
darting back into the rotunda and pull¬ 
ing to the door. “ This devilish busi¬ 
ness is beyond my understanding, but he 
hasn’t got out.” 

He blew his whistle shrilly. 

In a moment or two, as if in answer, a 
door slammed noisily, the sound com¬ 
ing from the direction of the office. 

“ Some one’s in the office, Murphy,” 
cried Hackett excitedly; “go and see 
who it is.” 

The warden’s eye fell suddenly on 
Burke, who, having abandoned his 
camera, was scribbling industriously in 
a note book. 

“What are you doing?” demanded 
Hackett. 

“ Writing this up,” replied the pho¬ 
tographer with enthusiasm. “ Great 
Scott, man, this’ll beat the Sunday ar¬ 
ticle all hollow: ‘ Miraculous escape of 
the famous Nick Martin under the very 
eves of-” 

“ Give me that hook,” commanded 
the warden sternly. 

The two men looked into each other's 
eves, then reluctantly Burke complied. 

“ Do you suppose I am going to let a 


hint of this—this affair, get outside the 
prison ? ” went on Hackett. “ Besides, 
the man hasn’t escaped. It’s a diaboli¬ 
cal trick, but there’s a reasonable expla¬ 
nation somewhere—I’m going to find it 
—and Number 13 also; I don’t believe 
in magic.” 

“ I hope you will pardon me,” said 
Burke contritely; “I didn’t mean to 
abuse the favor you’ve shown me; mv 
‘nose for news’ got the better of my 
judgment—perhaps, under the circum¬ 
stances, I had better go away ? ” 

“Yes, yes,” replied the warden ab¬ 
sently. “ I don’t want to be discour¬ 
teous, Mr. Burke, but-” 

“ I understand,” said Burke, picking 
up his camera. “ Don’t let any one in 
on my scoop, if you don’t find him,” he 
called back over his shoulder as he dis¬ 
appeared in the passageway. 

Hackett didn’t find his man, although 
he employed every method that ingenu¬ 
ity could suggest to discover a clue 
to the Bunco King’s whereabouts, even 
to inspecting personally, and with much 
care, every inch of the walls and floor of 
the deserted cell. 

The stone blocks were convincingly, 
bewilderingly intact; it appeared in¬ 
conceivable that a mouse could have 
found in them a crevice large enough to 
conceal his small body. 

In direct opposition to all known laws 
of nature, a hundred and forty odd 
pounds of animated tissue had achieved 
the impossible and become incontinently 
non est. 

After some hours of futile effort, 
Hackett bethought himself of Burke. It 
dawned on his perplexed brain that he 
had allowed the photographer to depart 
without so much as a verbal promise to 
keep silent; the warden realized with 
growing apprehension that the situa¬ 
tion was not without its element of dan¬ 
ger to his reputation. 

Forthwith he called up the Mercury 
office. 

“ This is Tom Hackett,” he said when 
his peremptory request had brought 
Scanlan to the ’phone. “ I want to see 
one of your men—Mr. Burke; the one 
you sent over here this afternoon to 
photo Nick Martin for your Sunday 
edition. Send him over here, will you? 
It's a matter of importance.” 
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“What’s that?” came in muffled 
tones oyer the wire. “No one by the 
name of Burke on the Mercury staff; 
haven’t sent anybody over there to pho¬ 
tograph Martin; nothing about him in 
Sunday edition. You’re up against a 
fake of some kind, Tom.” 

The warden hung up the receiver and 
sat down limply. Language failed him. 

One indisputable fact, however, stood 
forth luminously clear in the midst of 
his otherwise chaotic thoughts—Martin 
was gone. What mysterious agency 
had been invoked to effect his disappear¬ 
ance, and what bearing the repudiation 
of Burke by the Mercury had on the 
matter—this was as utterly beyond his 
comprehension as the origin of sun 
spots. 

A sentence in a detective story he had 
once read suddenly occurred to Hackett: 
“ Eliminate the impossible and what re¬ 
mains, though seemingly improbable, is 
the solution of the problem.” 

“ With due respect to you, Mr. Sher¬ 
lock Holmes,” the warden remarked 
aloud, with a momentary flicker of hu¬ 
mor, “if the impossible is eliminated 
from the affair of this afternoon, noth¬ 
ing remains—unless, possibly, it’s 
Burke.” 

In spite of Hackett’s precautions, in 
less than twenty four hours it was 
known to newspaperdom that Nick 
Martin, the suave and resourceful king 
of confidence men, had extricated him¬ 
self in some unknown manner from dur¬ 
ance vile—and with one accord the 
papers “ roasted ” Hackett. 

“The explanation is obvious,” re¬ 
marked the Morning Argus editorially. 
“Although Martin has spent a small 
fortune in lawyer’s fees, he is still a 
wealthy man; Hackett is—or was—far 
from being so. The warden’s account 
of the affair is preposterous—no sane 
man would credit it. 

“Murphy’s corroboration of his su¬ 
perior’s story was to have been expected 
—the reason is not hard to find; Martin 
never neglected minor details. It is 
passing strange, if Hackett is really de¬ 
sirous of vindication, that he doesn’t 
produce the mysterious Mr. Burke. Is 
it to be believed that a man as shrewd as 
Thomas Hackett would have allowed a 
stranger to violate an established prison 


rule, unless for some extraordinary 
reason? The best thing Hackett can 
do is to resign from the position he has 
dishonored.” 

All the other papers followed the 
Argus 9 lead, hinting more or less openly 
at bribery and connivance on the part 
of the hapless warden. 

Life began to be intolerable to Hack¬ 
ett under these attacks, for he was 
powerless to defend himself; the only 
weapon at his command—years of faith¬ 
ful and untarnished service to the State 
—had turned to straw in his hand. 

He regarded the morning paper in the 
light of a nightmare, but as he lifted it 
from his desk one day a fortnight after 
Martin’s flitting, he uttered a shout of 
surprise. 

A good reproduction of the alert coun¬ 
tenance of Mr. Burke smiled up at him 
from the center of an article headed 
with half inch capitals. 

ASTOUNDING SCIENTIFIC DIS¬ 
COVERY. 


TESLA,, EDISON, AND THE MODERN WIZARDS 
OUTDONE BY A YOUNG ELECTRICAL 
INSTITUTE PROFESSOR. 

Then, with eager eyes, Hackett pro¬ 
ceeded to read: 

Professor John Bird, of the Electrical 
Institute of this city, whose name, hither¬ 
to unknown, bids fair to become famous in 
the realm of science, has at last made pub¬ 
lic the result of his experiments with a 
mysterious force he calls “ The Oblivial 
Ray.” Three days since. Professor Bird 
gave an exhibition of the working of this 
remarkable force before a small gathering 
of scientists and newspaper men. 

The professor, who is very modest in re¬ 
gard to what he has accomplished, stipu¬ 
lated at that time that the demonstration 
remain a secret until today. 

Stripped of the technical terms employ¬ 
ed by the professor, the oblivial ray appears 
to be a power, or force, the working of 
which is in direct opposition to the well 
known X Ray discovery of Roentgen; in¬ 
stead of rendering visible objects obscured 
by extraneous matter, the new ray of Pro¬ 
fessor Bird instantly obliterates whatever 
it may be directed against, although the 
professor states that hitherto the results 
obtained have been more satisfactory when 
the object experimented upon has been 
an animate one.” 
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The apparatus is not unlike a large 
camera in outside appearance. A faint 
whirring or buzzing sound, the professor 
explained, was caused by the generator. 
Professor James, of the Bates College of 
Applied Sciences, was rendered entirely 
invisible for the space of three minutes 
while standing in the path of the ray. 

The warden’s excitement grew as the 
article went on describing in detail the 
apparatus and methods of Professor 
Bird. 

The light of comprehension that 
burst on Hackett fairly made his head 
swim, and as he read on a vision of the 
pseudo photographer and his camera 
rose vividly before his mental vision. 

“ It is to be regretted/’ the account 
concluded, "that Professor Bird is to 
abandon his researches into the secrets 
of nature. At the close of his demon¬ 
stration, he announced his intention of 
sailing for Europe for a long holiday— 
there is a rumor afloat that he has unex¬ 
pectedly fallen heir to a large fortune. 
Whether or not this be a fact, it is note¬ 
worthy, as showing the unassuming 
character of the man, that he forbade 
the publication of the result of his work 
until he should be beyond the reach of 
reward or congratulation.” 

" Great Caesar’s ghost! ” ejaculated 
Hackett, folding his paper. 

But the astonishing revelation in the 
Morning Star was as a spluttering fire¬ 
cracker in comparison to the mental 
bombshell Hackctt fished from his mail 
that same morning; postmarked with 
the unpronounceable name of a Mexican 
town—and from no less a personage 
than the eminent professor himself. 
Herewith the letter: 

Dear Sir: 

You will have probably read, before this 
meets your eyes, the newspaper accounts 
of my discovery, “ The Oblivial Ray,” and 
being a man of understanding, have drawn 
your own conclusions as to the method by 
which Nicholas Martin escaped, but I feel 
that a somewhat more detailed explana¬ 
tion is due you as a partial recompense 
for the disagreeable position in which— 
through no fault of yours—that event has 
placed you. 

The whole affair had been carefully 
planned during the trial by Martin and 
myself, as a last resort in case the verdict 
was unfavorable to him. 


Knowing that you were Scanlan’s 
friend, the role of Mercury reporter ap¬ 
peared the easiest and most plausible 
method by which I could disarm suspicion 
and gain access to the prison. 

When I focused the full power of the 
oblivial ray on the prisoner by removing 
the supposed lens cap—taking care to cut 
down the diaphragm in my machine so 
that the ray would pass through between 
two of the bars without obliterating them 
—Martin immediately stood on his feet 
and became invisible. 

I counted on your rushing at once to the 
door of the cell and, luckily, you did as I 
had supposed. Martin walked forward 
just near enough to the door to avoid its 
opening swing, and when it opened, 
slipped past you into the rotunda. My 
greatest fear was that you might interpose 
yourself between the ray and its object— 
in fact, you did so for a second, hence the 
curious apparition of the floating head. 

Once Martin was clear of the cell, the 
rest was comparatively easy. I turned the 
ray on the office passageway—the door, 
you remember, had been left open—and 
he gained the empty office; the slamming 
door notified me that the game was won 
and Martin free. 

A carriage was waiting at the sidewalk, 
into which he jumped and was driven to 
the water front. A change of clothing, 
false whiskers, and steamer and stateroom 
tickets were in the cab. 

I trust I have made everything fairly 
clear, and if it be not presumptuous I 
should like to say that I regret exceedingly 
the circumstances that obliged me to bring 
you under suspicion. I trust the inclosure 
will in some measure testify that my re¬ 
gret is sincere. 

As to why I, with a future before me 
in the scientific world, chose to forego 
honor and fame and render myself an exile 
by accomplishing the escape of a criminal, 
I can only refer you to the marriage no¬ 
tices in the Argus for January 12. 

Yours respectfully, 

John Bird. 

The inclosure was a certified check 
for $5,000. 

The warden did two things. He for¬ 
warded his resignation, together with the 
rofessor’s letter, to the governor—and 
e obtained a copy of the Argus for the 
date mentioned. 

In it he read the announcement of the 
marriage of John Stanley Bird and 
Clara Estelle Martin. 

“ Cherchez la femme! 99 muttered the 
warden ruefully. 
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“ My dear Stone/' said the elder man 
earnestly, “ I admire you immensely, 
and of all young men I know I would 
choose you, if you had the money, for 
Ethel’s husband. Now, Ethel is barely 
eighteen—and can well afford to wait. 
You may have her on this condition: I 
will advance you one thousand dollars 
in cash today upon your promise not 
to see Ethel for a year, and if at the 
end of that time you have not one 
hundred thousand dollars in cash, or 
the prospects of it, which I alone must 
decide, then you will never see Ethel 
again. On the other hand, if you have 
the money you may marry her a year 
from today—if she is willing.” 

The young man looked up eagerly. 

“ You mean to say, Mr. Herrington, 
that you will let me have one thousand 
dollars, that I must increase it one hun¬ 
dred fold within one year, almost an 
impossibility, and not see Ethel in the 
meanwhile, in which case I can marry 
her? If I fail I must give her up? ” 

“ Yes, Philip, that is what I mean.” 

The young man gazed thoughtfully 
at the carpet for many moments. 

“ Agreed! ” he said, putting out his 
hand. 

With one ^ an< i the banker took the 
proffered grasp, while with the other 
he reached for his private check book. 

Three minutes later Philip Stone was 
bidding his all-but-to-be father in law 
good by. In his pocket was a check for 
one thousand dollars. 

“ Tell me, Mr. Herrington, what 
shall I do to get this fortune, and 
Ethel, within a year—for get both of 
them I will? ” 

“ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” 
smiled the old man, with a kindly grasp 
on Philip’s hand that took all the sting 
out of the epithet. 

Philip Stone left the bank and 
sought the seclusion of a quiet, sunny 
nook in the Park. For a while he sat 
and planned and schemed, but to no 
purpose. 

Then the old man’s advice came to his 
mind. “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” 
and as a forlorn hope he began idly to 
watch a city of insects at his feet. 

Red ants they were, busily engaged 
in repairing the havoc wrought by a 
passing hoof. 


“ Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” he 
murmured to himself as he watched the 
little red fellows hurrying here and 
there, each with his burden of sand; 
and his gaze fell on one ant bearing a 
load, larger than itself, of white larva. 

Then an inspiration thrilled him. 
With his penknife he carefully tore the 
ant hill to pieces, stepping here and 
there and brushing vigorously to avoid 
the stings of the brave little home de¬ 
fenders. In his handkerchief he placed 
a double handful of the white larvae; 
embryonic ants. 

Gently knotting the handkerchief to¬ 
gether and putting it carefully in his 
coat pocket, he caught the nearest cab 
and gave the order, “ Keen & Bishop, 
Broadway, bullion dealers.” 

An hour later, when he returned 
home, in one pocket was a pint of red 
ants’ eggs, in the other a thousand dol¬ 
lars in the shape of six pounds of un¬ 
refined gold dust. 

Then he sent Jones, the man of all 
work about the house, to the florists for 
some very fine earth free from all sandy 
particles. 

On Jones’ return he took a peck of 
this earth and sifted it through a fine 
sieve, then with it he mixe4 the gold 
dust, and put all but a handful in a 
glass jar. 

He carefully deposited the ants’ eggs 
in the jar on top of the earth, and over 
them lightly sprinkled the remaining 
handful. This done he put the whole 
in the sun. 

In a week they came, several hundred 
vigorous young ants with unheard of 
energy for ant hill building, but with no 
material with which to work except the 
grains of gold dust scattered through¬ 
out almost microscopic dust. But 
heavily handicapped as they were, they 
went vigorously to work. 

In two weeks a tiny hill, a genuine 
ant hill of pure gold, was erected within 
the jar. Philip watched this process 
with huge delight. Soon that golden 
hill was alive with white larva?, eggs 
of a new generation. When they, too, 
had become ants he destroyed the hill 
and once more mixed the gold w T ith the 
dust. Again the little workers sorted 
it all out and built a hill of gold. 

Before long the house w*as full of 
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white larvae, which in time turned into 
a third generation of ants accustomed 
to handling nothing but gold. 

" Looks as if I was going into the 
trained ant business with a view to 
joining the circus or some ten cent 
museum, and all for Ethel’s sake! ” he 
told himself. 

But this was not his plan. Six 
months had passed, and still he was no 
nearer the hundred thousand dollars or 
Ethel than before. But he had gained 
this much, he had a plan that to his 
mind, at least, promised certainty, so 
that day he applied for a two weeks’ va¬ 
cation from the fruit house where he 
was bookkeeper. 

Incidentally he asked for and received 
a pass to Arizona and return. Then 
away to Arizona went Philip Stone and 
his trained ants. 

He returned to New York, went 
quietly to work recording peaches and 
prunes, and said nothing. 

Five months passed, still no hundred 
thousand dollars. But two weeks more 
were left when Philip appeared one 
morning before Mr. Herrington, the 
millionaire banker. 

" Well, Philip, my boy, have you got 
it?” asked the old gentleman eagerly. 

" Don’t know, sir; that is what I 
want you to go and see,” responded the 
young man. 

" Where ? ” asked the elder. 

" Arizona,” said Philip. 

"Mining?” 6aid the old gentleman. 

"I don’t know, sir,” said Philip. 
"I want you to go and see with me; 
will you?” 

The old man rubbed his bald pate re¬ 
flectively. 

"Philip, you’re a genius. My phy¬ 
sician told me I needed a change of 
scene and a higher altitude. We’ll go 
to Arizona; be ready to start in the 
morning.” 

A week later Philip Stone and 
Banker Herrington stood on the high, 
arid plateau thirty miles west of 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

" Philip, my boy, I don’t see any mine 
here,” said the old gentleman, then he 
looked at Philip with some suspicion. 

"Perhaps tne poor boy is unbal¬ 
anced,” mused the old gentleman, 
" brooding over all this. I was cruel to 


him; for he is not the kind, and he is 
not the breed to plan anything irreg¬ 
ular.” 

"No mine?” said Philip, with the 
sunshine in his face. 

" No mine,” repeated the old gentle¬ 
man. 

" Look at your feet, sir,” suggested 
Philip joyously. " You’re standing in 
an ant hill, sir.” 

Banker Herrington looked instantly 
at his feet, at the ant hill. It was a 
mound two foot high of pure gold. 

" There’s Ethel, sir,” said Philip. 

The old gentleman gazed with open 
mouth. He reached down, took a hand¬ 
ful of sand—gold it surely was, half a 
bushel, and easily a hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth. 

He reached over and took Philip by 
the hand. 

" Allow me to congratulate you, 
Philip, my boy, you have done it. Tell 
me, how did you find it? ” 

"I find it, sir? I didn’t. I did it by 
forcing three generations of hill build¬ 
ing red ants to collect gold dust when 
they’d nothing else with which to build. 
I bred into them the instinct to collect 
nothing but gold. Six months ago I 
brought them out here and planted 
them. You see the result.*” 

The old gentleman saw, and then and 
there gave Philip his full consent. On 
their pack horses they took that ant 
pile to civilization. 

Philip had won Ethel. The old man 
was delighted. Philip was still more 
delighted; but the most delighted of all 
was Ethel. 

Banker Herrington enthusiastically 
proclaimed that he had the most in¬ 
telligent son in law in existence; for 
the supply of ants is unlimited, and in 
the sands of Arizona are undoubtedly 
billions of gold dust that, for lack of 
water, can never be washed. 

But in destroying that golden ant hill 
for the sake of this gold they had un¬ 
wittingly killed all the trained inhabit¬ 
ants. 

Philip could never again breed an¬ 
other hill like them. It is now one of 
the lost arts. 

But the motto engraved on the Her¬ 
rington-Stone escutcheon reads: "'Go to 
the ant, thou sluggard.” 


Something New Under the Sun. 

BY HELEN ROLLAND ESTEY. 

An adventure in an insane asylum which brought to light some peculiar views on births, 

marriages, and death. 


P ROFESSOR JOHN NOLTON, su¬ 
perintendent of the public schools 
of Gilesburg, Kansas, having made the 
short trip from that village to Kansas 
City during the afternoon, entered one 
of the Pullman sleepers of a fast night 
train at the Kansas City depot at about 
seven in the evening. 

Craning his neck he searched among 
the ornamental numbers at the top of 
the berths for the one which corre¬ 
sponded with the ticket he held in his 
hand. A moment’s comparison of 
ticket and numbers enabled him to iden¬ 
tify a forward berth as his. 

Removing his overcoat, he folded it 
smoothly and hung it over the tall back 
of the seat. After bestowing his valise 
on the opposite seat, and his hat*on the 
two branched hat rack overhead, he 
dropped with an air of easy enjoyment 
into the space left unoccupied beside the 
coat and next to the window. 

The car was rapidly filling up, and he 
idly watched the people as they came in 
with an air of hurry, or as they laughed 
gay farewells to the friends who had as¬ 
sisted them into the car. 

At length the whistle blew, the train 
thrilled and started, then glided smooth¬ 
ly outward from the Kansas City station 
into the darkness that lay between that 
city and the Nebraska town which was 
the prospective terminus of his trip. 

When the train was well out of the 
city he drew the evening paper from the 
overcoat pocket from which it pro¬ 
truded invitingly, and settled himself to 
read. 

He was off on a well earned vacation, 
and all the trifling details of the mo¬ 
ment gave him a sense of quiet enjoy¬ 
ment, since they replaced the irksome 
drudgery and wearing yoke of his rou¬ 
tine school work. 

A bit of a vacation comes to a man ac¬ 
customed to the harness of toil like a 


pair of loose slippers to shoe tired feet. 
There need be no great beauty or re¬ 
markable excellence belonging to the 
slippers to make them thoroughly en¬ 
joyable. 

It is enough that they replace the 
cramping shoes. 

There was nothing particularly novel 
or exciting about this little run he was 
making up into Nebraska to spend a few 
days with his old college chum, Robert 
Dayton, M. D. 

But it was something to get out of 
sight of the dreary little Kansas town, 
to leave behind the poorly ventilated 
schoolroom, the rasping little affairs of 
discipline, and to know that for a week 
there would be no disturbances on the 
playground to settle, and no Latin con¬ 
jugations to be extracted from slow 
brained seniors. 

All the tenseness of his nerves and 
mind was relaxed, as an engineer’s is 
when he steps from the engine cab at the 
end of a fast run. 

John Nolton had been out of college 
less than two years, and was still quite 
capable of enjoying some very boyish 
things. 

One year had been spent in finding a 
position. A part of the second had 
passed in filling the office of superin¬ 
tendent of the Gilesburg schools. 

His work was not distasteful to him; 
yet he was appreciating thoroughly this 
first midwinter vacation, and the ex¬ 
pectation of sitting face to face with his 
old college roommate, while they re¬ 
hearsed at their, leisure college pranks, 
or scraps of the personal history of u the 
boys.” 

Robert Dayton had had a more 
checkered career than his in the three 
years since he left college. 

He had graduated a year earlier than 
John. After starving for a twelve- 
month in the attempt to practise medi- 
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cine in an Ohio village, he had removed 
to a Nebraska railroad town. He had 
a knack for pulling wires, and so he was 
shortly appointed railroad surgeon. 

Dividing his interest between medi¬ 
cine and politics, he had managed at 
last to get hold of a wire which, judi¬ 
ciously manipulated, had opened to him 
the door of the superintendent’s office of 
a large State insane asylum. 

It was in that office that Professor 
Nolton was expecting to sit, with his feet 
perched on Robert’s desk, while they 
laughed and jested and spun college 
yarns. 

However, John tried to forget that 
the office was in an insane asylum. 

He had always had an unreasoning 
horror of such an institution. The 
thought of an insane person affected 
him as the thought of a snake does some 
people. 

An assurance of absence of . danger 
bears no relevancy to the sense of horror 
entertained, for fear is not the kernel of 
the dislike. The feeling is one of soul 
repulsion. 

But his medical friend had assured 
him that he need not visit the wards, 
that it was even possible for him to come 
and go home without ever catching sight 
of an inmate, if he chose, since the 
superintendent’s office and rooms were 
in a structure apart from the other 
asylum buildings. 

There was nothing to demand his 
guest’s entrance into the latter, unless 
he himself desired it. 

So while he read the evening paper by 
the flickering light of the car. Professor 
Nolton was pleasantly conscious of a 
very delightful visit awaiting him at 
the end of his journey, a visit which 
meant all the more to the two friends 
because neither had as yet felt the ties 
of married life supplanting those of old 
college days. 

Even while he was perusing his paper 
he was conscious of the presence of two 
ladies in the opposite seat, whose red, 
tear stained eyes did not prevent their 
looking distinguished and interesting. 

Before he had finished the African 
despatches, Nolton had mentally con¬ 
jectured that they were mother and 
daughter; by the time he had gone 
through the news from the Philippines, 


he had abandoned that theory for the 
one that they were mother in law and 
daughter in law. 

Evidently their trip was not like his, 
one of pleasure. He caught occasional 
bits of their conversation. 

“ They should have sent for us 
sooner.” 

u But perhaps his illness came so sud¬ 
denly-not do otherwise than-” 

The noise of the train drowned the 
words and permitted him to catch only 
fragments of sentences. 

Nolton decided that they were speak¬ 
ing of the son and husband. He caught 
himself deliberately trying to hear 
more. 

“ Sometimes I think it would be better 
if he-” 

It was the mother who began the sen¬ 
tence, and then catching the grieved 
look on the younger woman’s face, fin¬ 
ished with a sob, which she hastily 
smothered in her handkerchief. 

Her companion turned her eyes, in 
which the tears had started, towards the 
dense blackness that curtained the car 
window. 

It is interesting, Nolton was thinking, 
to get glimpses of people’s lives in this 
way, but extremely tantalizing. It is 
like picking up a torn magazine in which 
bits and snatches of a story are left, but 
from which the names and all the ex¬ 
planatory links that give purpose and 
meaning to the tale are gone. 

To be sure, the imagination is left free 
to complete the story to one’s own liking, 
yet there is always present an unsatis¬ 
fied curiosity to know how the author 
had finished it. 

So while John’s imagination did not 
fail to weave an imaginary history of 
these two women, even giving them 
pretty sounding names, he was all the 
while conscious of an eager curiosity to 
know the names that were really theirs, 
and the history which life, not his fancy, 
was weaving for them. 

They retired early, and Nolton saw no 
more of them, except for a moment in 
the morning. 

It was hardly light when the train ar¬ 
rived at Kingston, for a fine drizzling 
rain was falling, and the sun seemed to 
have forgotten to rise. In his hurried 
leaving of the train he had the impres- 
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sion that the ladies, too, were preparing 
to get off at Kingston. 

But Robert stood waiting for him as 
the cars stopped, and rushed him under 
his umbrella into a waiting carriage. In 
the gloom Nolton could catch no sight 
of the ladies among the moving people 
at the station. 

Once in the carriage, Robert’s hearty 
slap on the shoulder evidenced his de¬ 
light at seeing him. 

His question, “ Well, how are you, old 
boy?” set them talking with the de¬ 
lightful freedom of old times, and the 
thought of the two women easily slipped 
from Nolton’s mind. 

Dr. Dayton had not misrepresented 
affairs when he had written his friend 
that he need not realize that he was 
visiting an insane asylum. 

The carriage left them at the door of 
a trim brick building, located several 
rods from the nearest of the asylum 
buildings. Within were an office, a 
cozy parlor, a delightful breakfast room, 
besides several bedrooms on the second 
floor. 

Electric bells and a telephone con¬ 
nected the building with the different 
offices and departments of the asylum 
proper. 

A hot breakfast awaited them on the 
table. The fire in the grate added a 
delightful touch of comfort to the ap¬ 
pearance of the room as they entered it 
and closed the door on the drizzling 
rain and damp gloom without. 

What a day they had! How uproar¬ 
iously they laughed as they recalled col¬ 
lege escapades! How delightful it was 
to talk over dear old Prexy’s mild pecu¬ 
liarities and gentle failings which had 
endeared him to the hearts of the stu¬ 
dents almost as much as his unques¬ 
tioned scholarship and stern virtues. 

How much there was to tell about 
“the boys.” How far apart they had 
wandered, one here, another there; some 
were succeeding, some were meeting 
failure after failure. 

Their voices grew hushed as they 
came at length to speak of the two who 
had gone down in the Olympia in mid 
ocean while on their way to Germany 
to pursue post graduate work in Berlin. 

Dr. Dayton’s duties took him to the 
asylum buildings for some time each 


day, but he had made arrangements to 
give himself a good deal more leisure 
than usual during the period of John’s 
visit, so that the latter had little chance 
to feel lonely, although the rain con¬ 
tinued for several days and confined 
them to the house. 

An excellent library was at hand in 
the little parlor to furnish diversion in 
case the time dragged on the guest’s 
hands. If he were too indolent to read 
in the physician’s absence, there was the 
latter’s private secretary in the office, 
who was a good talker, though a trifle 
stiff and reserved. 

Three days passed pleasantly and all 
too quickly. Nolton had not entered 
any of the asylum buildings, and had not 
been made to realize in any way his 
proximity to human beings whose minda 
were erratic. The college chums had en¬ 
joyed to the full their tete-&-tetes, and 
the little parlor had responded to loud 
laughter and gay stories in a way that 
must have surprised it. 

It was a state of things, indeed, that 
caused the taciturn, dark haired private 
secretary to scowl disapprovingly as he 
sat at work in the office. 

He seemed to be always at work there. 
Nolton never passed the half opened 
office door that he did not catch sight 
of him bent over his desk. 

If he entered the office, the man al¬ 
ways laid down his pen and turned with 
punctilious politeness to converse with 
him. He had no sense of humor, evi¬ 
dently, and Nolton gave up trying to 
talk light nonsense with him after one 
or two ignominious failures. 

Nevertheless, he was an interesting 
conversationalist, surprisingly well read 
on historical and literary subjects, and 
with a medical knowledge that led John 
to conclude that he must be studying 
medicine, perhaps under Dr. Dayton’s 
supervision. 

He intended to ask Robert about the 
young man and his plans, but invari¬ 
ably forgot to do so amid the flood of 
reminiscent talk with which they 
crowded the hours. 

The dark eyes of the secretary had an 
unpleasant way of fixing themselves on 
John’s face and holding his eyes steadily. 
John wondered if this was something 
he practised purposely as an aid in his 
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work among the insane patients, for 
surely there was power in that steady 
look to control even an unbalanced 
mind. 

He would no doubt make a fine spe¬ 
cialist in mental disorders, thought 
John, for he was an intelligent and fas¬ 
cinating talker on the subject. He 
seemed perfectly familiar with all varie¬ 
ties of insanity, and an adept in suggest¬ 
ing treatment. 

John had noticed that more than once 
Dayton had asked his secretary's opin¬ 
ion of some patient's condition. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock on the 
fourth evening of his visit, and John 
and his host were sitting snugly before 
the grate fire in the little parlor, talking 
in an idle, desultory way, for the first 
full flood of reminiscent chatter was 
past. 

An interruption came in the way of a 
hurried ring at the bell. A messenger 
from the asylum demanded the presence 
of Dr. Dayton at once in the sick ward. 

“ Number 23 is suffering spasms of 
pain, and the nurse believes the end is 
near!" was his message. 

Robert hastily cast aside his slippers 
and dressing gown, and made ready to 
hurry to the patient's side. 

After the door had banged sharply be¬ 
hind him, John sat idly drumming on 
the table a few minutes. He felt rest¬ 
less and uncomfortable; he was haunted 
by the thought of the solemn death 
scene that was being enacted so near 
at hand under the asylum roof. 

He rose and paced up and down the 
room for a time, then strolled aimlessly 
into the office. He was surprised to find 
the secretary at work there at such a 
late hour of the night. 

However, he greeted him with pleas¬ 
ure, for taciturn as the man was, his 
company was better than the somber 
thoughts that had been making the vis¬ 
itor restless. 

The secretary laid down his pen when 
John entered. 

“ Quite a serious case you have over 
there, I judge," John remarked, taking 
the chair which the man silently pushed 
towards him, and tipping back in it to 
place his feet on Robert's desk. 

“Yes!" growled the secretary, with 
a sullenness quite unusual. 


“ Been here long ? " persevered Nol- 
ton, thinking the sullen mood might 
wear off with a little genial talk. 

“ A year." 

Still no relaxing of the tense, drawn 
muscles of the mouth and the scowling 
brow. 

“ I supposed you had been here a long 
time. You seem familiar with the in¬ 
stitution and its work," persisted John 
genially. 

“ No, sir! Only been here since I re¬ 
turned from Mars." 

“Mars? Some place out West 
here? " 

“ No, fool l Don't you know enough 
astronomy to know the planet Mars 
when you hear it mentioned? " 

Something like a smile flickered 
across the man's dark face for the first 
time during John's acquaintance with 
him. 

“ There's some humor in him after 
all," the latter thought to himself. “ He 
is actually going to get off some dry joke, 
though it’s deucedly queer for him to 
begin by calling me a fool to my face. 

“The planet Mars? Tell me about 
it," smiled John, forgiving the uncom¬ 
plimentary epithet for the sake of the 
joke that was coming. 

Making himself more comfortable by 
shifting his log legs a little as they 
rested on the desk, Norton awaited the 
man's next words. 

The secretary’s long, slender fingers 
toyed nervously with a paper knife on 
the desk beside him. His high, white 
brow and intellectual face wore an un¬ 
usual pallor. His eyes seemed fairly to 
emit sparks, so brilliant were they. 

They took hold of John's eyes in the 
close way to which the visitor was grow¬ 
ing accustomed now, though at first it 
had annoyed him a good deal. 

“ I believe I have never mentioned to 
you the fact that three years ago to¬ 
night I died! I don't mind confessing 
to you that I committed suicide. Dying 
isn't an unpleasant experience. The 
soul simply runs out of the body a good 
deal as water runs out of a bottle when 
it is tipped up. 

“ Mine slipped out of the body easily 
enough, at any rate, gathered itself to¬ 
gether in a light ball and floated away 
through the air as easily as a feather. 
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Before I realized it I was resting on the 
edge of the planet Mars.” 

The man smiled in such a genial, 
wholesome way as he talked this non¬ 
sense that John blamed himself for 
having thought him priggish. 

“ Go on,” laughed Nolton. “ Let your 
imagination spin away.” 

“ Imagination! I am stating facts,” 
he said steadily. 

“ Of course,” admitted John, “ a 6tory 
is a failure as a story if its author an¬ 
nounces it as a lie to begin with. This 
one is true, of course. Go on.” 

“ Mars isn’t very different from the 
earth. The people and the cities are 
very much like those on this planet. 
However, there is one thing about life 
there that makes it vastly preferable to 
life here.” 

“What’s that?” queried John, won¬ 
dering how so busy and sensible a man 
as this model secretary of Dayton’s had 
ever given himself enough time to im¬ 
agine such nonsense as this aerial trip to 
a distant planet. 

“It’s the way death is managed up 
there! No such abrupt calling a phy¬ 
sician out at midnight to see a dying 
man as has just happened here! Death 
occurs in a systematic way there. 

“ Here the whole matter of dying is 
managed in a topsy turvy, helter skelter 
way. No fixed time for any one to die 
here. It is all uncertain. It is the 
worst case of mismanagement I have 
seen on any planet.” 

The man had such an air of talking 
sense that John watched him in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ Now, on the planet Mars births 
and deaths are arranged in a beautifully 
exact and orderly way. Once in twenty 
five years there is a universal death day, 
and at the same hour one billion people, 
just one fourth of the population, die. 

“ No infant or child ever dies there. 
Every one lives to be exactly seventy five 
years old. No guess work about how 
long you will last up there! Every one 
knows he is booked for exactly seventy 
five years. He knows the day he will 
die as soon as he is old enough to com¬ 
prehend numbers. 

“ One of the first arithmetical lessons 
every child entering the public schools 
is taught is to calculate the exact date 


of the next universal death day. There 
is also a universal birth day. 

“ Once in twenty five years, at the 
same hour all over the planet, twins, a 
boy and a girl, are born in every family. 
No such haphazard work there as there 
is here, where one family may have a 
dozen children, and another none. After 
such a universal birth day comes and a 
new generation is born, not another 
birth occurs for twenty five years, until 
another racial birth day occurs. 

“ When a generation of people reach 
the age of twenty five there is a uni¬ 
versal wedding day, and every man and 
woman is married to some one. No old 
maids or bachelors there, for there are 
exactly the same number of boys and 
girls born every quarter of a century, 
and they pair off exactly without any 
€ left overs/ When a generation of peo¬ 
ple reach the age of fifty years, they are 
all retired from active work, and a newly 
married generation takes up the busi¬ 
ness. The last twenty five years of life 
are spent in leisure and in preparing to 
die. 

“ The universal death day is a great 
day up there! Every one takes pride in 
fixing up a little finer bed to die in than 
his neighbors have, and ornamental 
beds rich in laces and trimmings are 
common. At the stroke of midnight 
there are two deaths in every home on 
the planet, for at that hour the grand¬ 
father and grandmother of every family 
pass away.” 

John realized that the man was 
deeply absorbed in this nonsense he was 
talking. Gleams of light flashed from 
his eyes. His face was eager, and 
quivered with feeling. 

Nolton began to wonder nervously 
why Dayton was so long detained. 

“ Go on,” was all he said, however, as 
the eager face bent towards him. 

“ Well, it’s a great year up there, that 
year which closes with the universal 
death day. The undertakers who have 
no work at all for twenty four years 
must work day and night to get ready 
the billion coffins that will be needed. 
As every family on the planet goes into 
mourning at that time of the year, the 
cloth factories put aside all other work 
and turn out tons of cr@pe and black 
goods. 
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"Florists crowd their conservatories 
with flowering plants, for car loads of 
flowers are required for the countless 
funerals. Ministers attempt scarcely 
any work that year beside the prepara¬ 
tion of limitless funeral sermons. The 
great birth day, wedding day, and death 
day make a trio of dates which they call 
sacred days. 

“ The whole thing is the best managed 
death plan I have ever seen. It goes 
like clock work. No overcrowding of 
population, no worry about premature 
death. People are bom and die on 
time .’’ 

“ Well, that does seem a neat scheme, 
compared with which our haphazard 
births and deaths with all their com¬ 
plications seem a pretty bad mess,” ad¬ 
mitted John, interested in the daring 
imagination of the man which thus pic¬ 
tured a human race under such different 
conditions of life. “ You have struck 
something new under the sun." 

“ People have no fear of dying there 
as they have here," continued the secre¬ 
tary. “They prepare for it as though 
it were a happy journey, for you see they 
don’t have to die alone; they have 
plenty of company as they plunge into 
the unknown, and that takes away half 
the dread. 

“ A husband and wife always die side 
by side in the same bed. One is never 
unexpectedly carried off by disease be¬ 
fore the other is. There are no widows 
or widowers there. 

“ The population never varies. It is 
always just four billions. Every time one 
billion old people die, one billion chil¬ 
dren are bom. 

“ It rests a man’s brain to 6ee such a 
well ordered system, I tell you," the 
fellow continued, leaning forward to 
peer into John’s face with a quick, nerv¬ 
ous look; “I believe that this whole 
planet of ours is crazy l Don’t things 
look like it? What a crazy mess our 
births and deaths make! The whole 
thing is absurd and illogicd as an insane 
man’s thoughts!" 

The last words were hissed out in a 
fierce whisper. 

A thrill of horror seized John Nolton. 

The face that was peering into his 
with that quick, eager look and panting 
breath was the face of an insane man! 
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He had been growing numb with the 
dread that it was so for many minutes 
past. He was certain of it now. 

The horror a man feels to find himself 
looking into the glassy eyes of a serpent 
coiled to spring upon him is akin to the 
feeling of terror that possessed John 
Nolton as the eyes of the insane man 
seized his and held them. 

Nolton’s lips and throat grew dry and 
parched. It was only with a tremen¬ 
dous effort that he managed to articulate 
the words he must say, for it would not 
do to display fear.. 

“ It does seem as though this matter 
was badly managed, to be sure. How¬ 
ever, I suppose there is nothing for us to 
do but endure it," and he tried to smile 
carelessly, but failed miserably. 

“Endure it? Indeed we need not! 
There have been reformers before, and 
there shall be another! This bungling 
business shall be straightened out on 
this planet, and I am the man who is 
going to undertake the task!" fairly 
screamed the madman. 

“Indeed!" said John, trying in vain 
to release his eyes from the hold those 
gleaming, insane orbs had on them. 

With a studied air of carelessness he 
pushed his chair further from the man 
and nearer to the wall where he knew, 
without turning his head, the buttons of 
the electric bells were ranged. “ What 
are your plans ? " he inquired. 

“They are fully formulated, sir! I 
shall begin this very night, in this very 
institution. Reforms must have small 
beginnings sometimes. A systematic 
mode of dying is the first thing to inau¬ 
gurate, and tonight at the stroke of mid¬ 
night I shall see that every man and 
woman in this institution dies! See 
here!" 

He slipped open a drawer in the desk 
before him and drew out a sharp surgi¬ 
cal knife. With a fiendish leer he made 
a quick gesture as though stabbing an 
imaginary person with it. 

By what insane cunning he had man¬ 
aged to secure the knife John could not 
imagine. His heart almost stopped 
beating, as the leering face turned from 
its imaginary murder towards him again. 

“ Are you not in a good deal of haste? 
Wouldn’t it be better to take more time 
and plan to embrace a whole town in 
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your first effort?” cautiously suggested 
John. 

While he spoke he was gradually 
working his big chair back towards the 
wall. He realized keenly that a single 
suspicion in the mind of the maniac of 
his purpose to call for assistance might 
arouse his fury and mean death to him¬ 
self. 

The chair was one with a high, 
straight back, in which the long, round 
bars that formed the sides extended sev¬ 
eral inches higher than the* middle por¬ 
tion of the back. 

He was desperately counting on the 
probability of the knob at the end of one 
of these rods striking at the fight height 
on the wall when he should tip back to 
hit the button on one of the electric 
bells. 

With what apartments of the asylum 
the several bells were connected lie had 
not the slightest notion. He must take 
his chance with them, if the other plan 
he purposed to try first should fail. 

“ Why don’t you take Dr. Dayton into 
your scheme? He would be a valuable 
assistant, and give influence to your 
undertaking. If you should call him by 
telephone now he might be persuaded to 
leave that case he is attending, and put 
the man in with the others to be taken 
care of at midnight,” said John insinuat¬ 
ingly. 

For an instant the keen eyes of the 
maniac dropped in thought. John held 
his breath in awful suspense. 

Any sort of a telephone message must 
bring some one to the office, and if, as he 
hoped, the man should say some wild 
thing over the ’phone, surely the one 
answering it would know what John had 
not known—that the secretary was an 
insane man—and would quickly jump to 
the conclusion that a fit of dementia was 
upon him. 

Nolton felt keenly indignant that 
Dayton had deceived him about the fel¬ 
low. He had never hinted to him that 
he was a patient of the institution. No 
doubt he had considered him cured, or at 
least harmless. 

But it was not the time to indulge 
resentment against Robert. The man 
had fixed his eyes on J ohn again and was 
speaking eagerly. 

“ It won’t do. I cair t trust him. He 


is crazy! You can’t reason with him. 
He might spoil it all. I’ll attend to 
everything myself. Every reformer 
must do that.” 

“ Well, at least you can trust me. 
What can I do to help you? I might 
telephone to Dr. Dayton and get him 
over here. Then I could keep him here 
out of your way while you are at work 
over at the asylum.” 

The man gave Nolton a keen, search¬ 
ing look. Evidently he was suspicious. 

“ I shall need no man’s assistance! 
You shall not leave that chair. I was a 
fool to tell you of my plans. You would 
spoil them if you could. I have sus¬ 
pected you of being a little * cracked’ 
ever since you came here, but now I am 
convinced that you are an escaped 
lunatic.” 

He picked ’up the murderous knife 
and held it menacingly. 

John realized that one sentence or 
movement w r hich should heighten the 
man’s suspicions might bring that ma¬ 
niac’s murderous clutch upon his throat. 

The plan to call help by the ’phone 
had failed. 

There was one chance left. If the 
top of the chair could not be tipped so 
as to touch one of the electric bell but¬ 
tons, his last hope of summoning aid at 
this midnight hour was gone. 

“Just as you please,” he answered 
pleasantly, making the trial of tipping 
the chair. 

It missed the button by an inch. He 
had not calculated accurately. 

To do so without daring to turn his 
head to locate the bells exactly was cer¬ 
tainly difficult. 

Another attempt failed. A third he 
believed had succeeded, but he could not 
be sure. 

At a venture he tipped his chair back 
and forth with a swaying motion as 
though he were leisurely rocking, ho¬ 
ping against hope that some movement 
of the chair would cause it to touch one 
or more of the bells. 

What person or persons would be sum¬ 
moned to his aid if he succeeded he had 
no notion. 

Meanwhile the suspicions of the ma¬ 
niac must be allayed. 

“You are wrong in thinking I am 
crazy,” he said persuasively. “ I am 
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as sane as you are. Haven’t I under¬ 
stood and appreciated your plans for re¬ 
form perfectly? ” 

Again the man scanned Nolton’s face 
searchingly. 

“ I can’t trust you/’ he said at length. 

“ Can’t I prove my trustworthiness in 
some way?” Jolm’s dry lips managed 
to say in spite of the leaden horror that 
dragged at his heart. 

“ Yes/’ came the quick reply. "Every 
man ought to be willing to be a martyr 
to a new truth if he really believes in it. 
If you believe in my plan for reforming 
the crazy death methods on this planet, 
be the first to die willingly tonight! It 
is almost midnight now. Throw up 
your hands and make no resistance to 
this knife! ” 

He made a quick leap towards Nolton. 
The latter sprang frantically to one side 
and plunged through the open door into 
the hall, where he fell heavily, terror 
robbing him of consciousness. 

At the same instant Dayton and two 
assistants burst into the hall. The 
tilted chair had done its work. 

They caught and pinioned the ma¬ 
niac’s hands just as he raised his murder¬ 
ous knife over the throat of the doctor’s 
visitor. 

It was a narrow escape. Dayton 
blamed himself mercilessly. 

" Words won’t undo my carelessness,” 
he said a few hours later as he sat be¬ 
side the bed on which Nolton lay, pale 
and weak, but conscious. “ But the man 
has seemed perfectly sane for months, 
and I considered him fully recovered. 
Even when he was at his worst he had 
never shown any murderous instincts. 

“ He lost his wife by death, and grief 
undermined his reason. Yesterday was 
the anniversary of her death, and he prob¬ 


ably brooded over old memories all day, 
with the result of again unbalancing his 
reason. He is an excellent penman, and 
has become so valuable to me as an as¬ 
sistant that I hardly knew how to man¬ 
age without his help during your visit. 
Knowing your deep antipathy for an in¬ 
sane person I thought it best not to in¬ 
form you that he was a patient of the 
institution.” 

" Never mind, old boy. It’s all right 
now. By the way, what about the pa¬ 
tient you were called to see? ” 

" He died before I left the asylum. 
His mother and wife are down stairs in 
my parlor. I brought them over here 
so that they might have privacy and 
rest. I summoned them several days 
ago. I believe they arrived about the 
time you did. 

“ They are charming people. Both 
are utterly prostrated by the blow, 
though they surely cannot but believe 
that death was a boon in this case, for 
the man was hopelessly insane.” 

When the breakfast bell ran, Nolton 
descended to the parlor, looking a little 
weak and pale after the terrible experi¬ 
ence of the previous night. Dayton in¬ 
troduced him to the mother and wife of 
the patient who had died. 

They were the ladies who had inter¬ 
ested him on the sleeper. He had found 
the missing bits of the magazine’s torn 
page, and could now fit in the names and 
facts at their proper places in the story 
he had read in fragments. 

However, this proved after all to be a 
‘"continued story.” Dr. Dayton read 
the last installment of it with a smile 
two years later. At that date he re¬ 
ceived cards announcing the marriage 
of his college friend and the pretty 
young widow. 


SUCCESS. 

’Tis not alone through toil and strength of soul 
That life’s success is always to be won, 

(For see, how many fail to reach the goal. 

Though struggling till their weary Hves are done) 
But there must be the gift aright to choose 
The path which nature for each life ordains; 

Else may the giant through misguidance lose 
That which the weaker fellow mortal gains. 


Clifford Howard . 
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CHAPTER I. 

A DEEP, DARK MYSTERY. 

M R. EDWARD FARTHINGALE, 
acclaimed despite his youth—for 
he was only thirty nine years old—as 
the worlds foremost authority upon the 
occult lore of the Orient, suddenly and 
unaccountably disappeared on the very 
eve of his marriage to Miss Marjorie 
Grantham. 

He had spent the evening at the 
home of his fiancee on upper Fifth 
Avenue, and, leaving at an early hour, 
had strolled across the park to his apart¬ 
ments on West Fifty Seventh Street. 

A policeman at the Columbus Circle 
on Eighth Avenue recalled having ob¬ 
served a man of the doctor's description 
pass by about ten o'clock, and believed 
he had been closely followed by two 
dark, foreign looking fellows. 

On the latter point, however, the 
officer explained that his memory was 
not positive. A great many people 
passed his post at that hour in the eve¬ 
ning, and it was possible that he might 
have confused two incidents. 

George Washington, a hall boy at the 
Omar Khayyam, the apartment- house 
where Farthingale maintained his bach¬ 
elor quarters, had a distinct recollection 
of the scientist's home coming. 

He stated that on entering the door 
the doctor had glanced at the clock and 
had evinced some surprise on discover¬ 
ing that it was only a quarter after ten. 
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"I supposed I had spent .more time 
than that in walking over," he had re¬ 
marked. 

Then he had taken the elevator and 
gone up to his rooms. 

Washington added that he had re¬ 
mained on duty all night, and was cer¬ 
tain that Dr. Farthingale had not again 
left the building. 

The only other person known to have 
seen the missing man that evening was 
Kumar Sabhu, the doctor's East Indian 
valet; and his statement was equally 
barren of results in the way of any ex¬ 
planation of the puzzling affair. 

In his account, however, there was 
one point at marked variance with the 
story of the hall boy, and that was in 
relation to time. For the valet asserted 
that Farthingale had not returned 
home until well after eleven o'clock. 

Asked if he had observed anything 
peculiar in either the manner or appear¬ 
ance of his master, Kumar replied that 
he had not, except for a slight asperity 
of speech towards himself, and that was 
not unusual with the sahib when his 
mind was preoccupied. 

On his arrival, the valet continued. 
Farthingale had simply informed him 
that his service would be required no 
more that night, and then retiring into 
his own apartment had locked his door. 

He himself had occupied the outer 
room, and although he was an extremely 
light sleeper had heard no suspicious 
sounds during the night, and was con- 
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fident that no one had passed through 
the chamber where he lay. 

In fact, his first intimation that any¬ 
thing out of the ordinary had occurred 
was gained the following morning when 
he went to arouse his employer and 
could obtain no response to his repeated 
knockings. 

Overcome with alarm, he had then 
summoned the police and had the door 
broken open. The room was found 
empty, and the bed untouched. 

Policeman Casey, who had been 
brought from the corner to break open 
the door, corroborated the valet’s ac¬ 
count of the condition of the room. 
The only thing which had struck him as 
suspicious was Kumar’s certainty as to 
what they should find. , 

Before the door was even touched the 
Hindoo had announced with wails and 
groanings that he knew his master was 
not within, and that beyond question 
they would find the room unoccupied. 

Kumar readily explained his words, 
however, by declaring that he had 
merely expressed in oriental metaphor 
his fear that his master’s spirit had fled, 
and Casey acknowledged that Kumar 
had seemed as genuinely surprised as 
any one else when they actually found 
the room untenanted. 

This seemed all the information ob¬ 
tainable; so an announcement of sud¬ 
den illness on the part of the bride¬ 
groom was given out as an excuse for 
the postponement of the wedding, and 
the authorities also preserved silence 
while, spurred on by promises of a big 
reward, they literally ransacked New 
York from the Battery to Harlem for 
some trace of the missing man. 

But when a week had passed and no 
tangible clue to his whereabouts had been 
unearthed, the truth began to filter out, 
and the Farthingale disappearance be¬ 
came the one topic of the hour, the first 
page story par excellence of every news¬ 
paper in town. 

That a man of the social and scien¬ 
tific prestige of I)r. Farthingale, resi¬ 
ding in the very heart of the city, and 
known by sight to hundreds of people, 
should suddenly have vanished like a 
pebble dropped into the ocean was 
enough to startle even the impassivity 
of Gotham. 


It seemed impossible that he had beer, 
abducted. It was equally incredible 
that he should voluntarily have taken 
his departure. 

He was rich, in the very zenith of his 
fame, and just about to be married to 
a young and beautiful woman—one, 
moreover, who fully returned his ardent 
and devoted affection. 

Any theory that he had been labor¬ 
ing under a mental aberration was con¬ 
tradicted by his perfect sanity and his 
regular habits of life. 

“ It’s by all odds the toughest propo¬ 
sition this department has ever had to 
tackle,” remarked Police Captain 
O’Hara, chief of the detective bureau, 
as he sat in police headquarters the 
tenth night after Farthingale’s disap¬ 
pearance, gloomily reviewing the prog- 
gress—or, rather, lack of progress— 
which had been accomplished. “ Work¬ 
ing on this case is like trying to climb 
up a plate glass wall. There is abso¬ 
lutely not one peg on which a man can 
hang a clue.” 

“ It does look like a blind alley, 
chief,” assented Oliver Ditson, who 
happened to be present; “yet there 
must be some solution.” 

Ditson was a newspaper man, and a 
good one. He had long since graduated 
from the reportorial ranks to a desk 
position; but since the Farthingale case 
had assumed such prominence in the 
public eye, he had voluntarily returned 
to his old duties for a season in order 
that he might cover it. 

There was much grumbling among 
the young and ambitious members of his 
force over this action on his part; but, 
inasmuch as none of them had achieved 
any brilliant results in his handling of 
the matter, they were not in a position 
to kick. 

Besides that, Ditson’s peculiar fitness 
for this assignment was unquestionable. 

He had been a fellow lodger with 
Farthingale at the Omar Khayyam, and 
he was the one man in New York with 
whom the scientist had been on any¬ 
thing like terms of intimacy. 

Consequently, the young reporters 
had to get over their disappointment as 
best they might, and Ditson energetic¬ 
ally buckled down to his unpromising 
task. 
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He was now getting all his facts in 
shape in order that he might proceed 
with his investigation understandingly, 
and for this purpose had dropped down 
to have a chat with his old friend. Cap¬ 
tain O’Hara. 

“ Yes, chief,” he repeated musingly, 
“ there must be some solution.” 

“ I’d like to have some one tell me 
what it is, then,” replied the perplexed 
official, striding up and down the floor. 
“ One of two things is certain: Farthin¬ 
gale either left of his own accord, or he 
didn’t. That is about as far as I can 
get.” 

“ There is the conflict in testimony as 
to the hour of his return,” suggested 
the journalist reflectively. 

“ Oh, I don’t put much stock in that. 
You never in your life heard two wit¬ 
nesses agree on the time of an event. In 
this instance, I am inclined to take the 
word of the hall boy. He seems pretty 
definite in what he says, and his state¬ 
ment coincides with all the other known 
facts. 

“ Of course. Farthingale may have 
come into the building at a quarter after 
ten and not have gone to his room until 
after eleven, as Kumar says. But what 
did he do in the mean time? ” Captain 
O’Hara turned quickly towards his vis¬ 
itor. “He wasn’t in your room, was 
he?” 

Ditson started a little at the abrupt¬ 
ness of the question. 

“Don’t shoot those c third degree’ 
questions at me, cap,” he laughed. “ I’m 
a nervous beast, and they make me feel 
like a suspicious character. No, Far¬ 
thingale did not come into my room 
that night. As I told you when you 
asked me that question a week ago, he 
was never much of a fellow to visit 
around through the building.” 

“ That’s what every tenant in the 
place says,” resumed the captain. 
“ Now, if the man was in the house for 
over an hour and didn’t go into any "of 
the rooms, where was he? It is hardly 
likely that he wandered unobserved 
about the halls for all that time. There¬ 
fore, Kumar is either mistaken about 
the matter or is lyijig.” 

“ Well, let us take up the question of 
voluntary departure, then,” said Ditson. 
“ In working on a case like this it is al¬ 


ways wise to clear the ground of the 
impossible and improbable things, and 
so arrive at vital facts.” 

“ All right,” responded O’Hara. “ If 
he went voluntarily, what was his mo¬ 
tive? He certainly didn’t skip without 
some good reason, for so far as I can 
find out he wasn’t in any degree off his 
head, or likely to get so. 

“ Now, what was there to induce him 
to *fly the coop’? We know that it 
wasn’t financial trouble, and it wasn’t 
a guilty conscience. Neither was it a 
woman, for he was entirely free from 
outside entanglements, and the young 
lady to whom he was engaged tells me 
that between herself and him there had 
never been a word, scarcely a difference 
of opinion, since first they met. 

“ She says that on that last night he 
had seemed especially happy and con¬ 
tented, telling her he saw nothing in 
the future which could possibly dim 
their joy.” 

“Perhaps, after'he left her,” sug¬ 
gested the reporter, “ a sudden impulse 
came over him to return to his old 
nomadic life. You know, a man who 
has once indulged in such a career can 
never be satisfied to settle down to ordi¬ 
nary humdrum existence. Perhaps the 
old longings came upon him with a force 
which he was unable to resist.” 

“ Oh, * perhaps ’ and ‘ perhaps’ ”— 
testily. “ A person can imagine a 
thousand theories; but the difficulty is 
to find the facts to fit them. You your¬ 
self have told me that Farthingale was 
never the kind of man to act upon an 
impulse; that he considered his plans 
very thoroughly before he decided upon 
them; but, the decision once made, 
nothing thereafter could turn him from 
his course.” 

“ That is true,” assented Ditson 
grudgingly. 

He was evidently a trifle put out at 
having his presumption so unceremoni¬ 
ously dismissed. 

“ And, besides that,” went on O’Hara 
to clinch the matter, “ he told a number 
of people that he was tired of wander¬ 
ing about the earth, and that he wanted 
nothing so much as a home and a 
family. It is scarcely likely that he 
would chuck the whole thing up for the 
sake of a sudden whim. 
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“But suppose that he did; suppose 
for the moment that such was his mo¬ 
tive, how did he get out of the build¬ 
ing without anybody seeing him? To 
go by the door, he must have passed 
through the outer room without awa¬ 
kening Kumar, and then have slipped by 
the boy in the hall, who swears that he 
was awake all night, and is certain that 
nobody went out. But, stronger proof 
than all this, do not forget that the door 
of his bedchamber was locked from the 
inside.” 

“ How about the window? ” asked the 
reporter. “You understand, chief, I 
am not putting these questions as ob¬ 
jections; but merely to clear up the 
situation.” 

O’Hara nodded his head. 

“Iunderstand,” he said; “but there’s 
nothing in that theory, either. The win¬ 
dow is ten stories up from the ground, 
with no fire escape or other means of 
descent near enough to be of practical 
use.” 

“ He might have had a rope? ” 

“ Yes; but when he got to the ground 
what would he find? ‘ That he was shut 
up in a square court with all the doors 
and windows opening upon it locked 
and barred. No, Ditson, I think we 
may safely say that Dr. Farthingale 
never left that building of his own voli¬ 
tion.” 

“ Your idea, then, is that he was taken 
against his will?” 

“ Young man,” said the captain quiz¬ 
zically, “you jump to conclusions. I 
merely said that 1 did not believe Dr. 
Farthingale left of his own accord.” 

“But was he abducted?” persisted 
the reporter. 

“Let us examine that horn of the 
dilemma in the same way,” returned 
O’Hara. “Do not the same objections 
apply? Remembering that the door is 
still locked from the inside, I ask you, 
is it any easier for two or three men, 
one of them a struggling prisoner, to 
leave a building unobserved than it is 
for one? Could his captors, with him 
in tow, have escaped either by window 
or in any other way with as much facil¬ 
ity as he could have done it alone? 

“ In addition to all that, consider that 
Farthingale was a strong, athletic young 
fellow who would scarcely have submit¬ 


ted quietly to an assailant; yet in his 
rooms there was not the slightest sign 
betokening a struggle.” 

“ Will you kindly tell me what you 
are driving at? ” broke in the evidently 
bewildered Ditson. “ You say you are 
certain that the man did not go volun¬ 
tarily; yet now you are endeavoring to 
prove that it was equally impossible for 
him to have been abducted. For my part, 
I think the abduction theory has less to 
stand on than the other.” 

Captain O’Hara grinned. 

“ I was merely trying to clear up the 
ground for you, so that you could arrive 
at the € vital facts,’ ” he mocked. 

Ditson gracefully acknowledged the 
corn. 

“ Well, quit teasing,” he said with a 
smile, “and tell me really why it is 
you think that Farthingale was carried 
off?” 

The big detective stroked his mus¬ 
tache for several moments in silence. 
Then he leaned forward and spoke con¬ 
fidentially in the other’s ear. 

“You have overlooked the question 
of motive,” he said. “ Do you suppose 
Farthingale discovered all he was able 
to in the far east without having had 
to affiliate himself with some of their 
priesthoods or oath bound societies? Is 
it not possible that he has transgressed 
the laws of some such organization— 
perhaps by this very intention of get¬ 
ting married, who knows?—and that in 
so doing he has called down a fearful 
vengeance on his own head? ” 

“You objected to my theorizing,” 
Bneered Ditson. “ What is this idea of 
yours but rank speculation? ” 

“It would be,” replied the captain, 
unabashed, “except for one circum¬ 
stance. I have found out that Farthin¬ 
gale did actually belong to a society of 
the sort, and, furthermore, that he held 
them in wholesome fear.” 

Ditson looked up with a quick glance 
of interest. 

“Strange,” he ejaculated, “that he 
never spoke of this to me.” 

“Nevertheless, it is true,” declared 
O’Hara. “He did not often talk, as 
you are no doubt aware, of his personal 
experiences in the outlandish places he 
had visited; but on one occasion he 
admitted to Linwood that he was a duly 
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initiated Yogi, and added that he sin¬ 
cerely regretted the fact, for the reason 
that any infraction of his vows might 
result in very serious consequences to 
himself.” 

" To Linwood! ” muttered the re-, 
porter with a frown. 

He was manifestly * vexed that Far¬ 
thingale should have chosen another 
confidant than himself. Still, he could 
not doubt the truth of the statement. 

Linwood’s veracity was above ques¬ 
tion. 

" Linwood, of course, laughed at his 
apprehension,” continued the captain. 
" ‘ Why, man alive/ he said , 4 this organ¬ 
ization to which you belong is on the 
other side of the world, and you are in 
America. How would they ever learn 
of your transgressions; or, even sup¬ 
posing that they did, how exact the 
penalty? Remember, this is New York 
in the twentieth century/ ” 

"What did Farthingale have to say 
to that? ” 

"Linwood says that he simply be¬ 
came more downcast than ever, and, 
telling him that he didn’t know every¬ 
thing in the world, shut up like a clam. 
Neither to him nor to any one else, so 
far as we can learn, did Farthingale ever 
revert to the subject again.” 

Ditson sat pondering over the cap¬ 
tain’s revelation. 

" That seems to settle the question of 
motive all right,” he finally observed; 
" but how in the world did they get him, 
and where is he now ? ” 

" Ask me something easier. It would 
seem impossible to have taken him forci¬ 
bly from his rooms without the collusion 
of either the valet or the hall boy. We 
have had both of them upon the rack for 
a week; yet the original story of each 
remains unshaken. Now, it might have 
been possible for Mr. Kumar to have 
stood such a test; but the kid is entirely 
too young and inexperienced not to have 
weakened. As far as I am concerned, 
I think both of them have told all they 
know.” 

" Accepting their story as true, it is 
certain, then, that Farthingale was never 
taken out by way of the door? ” 

" Undoubtedly.” 

" And you regard the window theory 
as utterly untenable? ” 


" As I have already explained to you, 
the window is ten stories from the 
ground and opens on a court from 
which there could have been no egress.” 

" Could the doctor not have been ta¬ 
ken into some other apartment in the 
building? ” 

" That point has been thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated. Every tenant in the place, 
as you well know, is above suspicion.” 

"How about the roof?” 

" Also out of the question. The Omar 
Khayyam is eight stories higher than 
any of the adjoining buildings. Even 
admitting, however, that he could have 
been carried thither, how did his captor 
get him down? A man weighing one 
hundred and seventy five pounds is not 
to be tossed around like a feather.” 

" Well, will you kindly tell me, then, 
how they did get him out? ” 

" My dear boy, I haven’t the slightest 
idea.” 

Ditson’s eyes twinkled mirthfully as 
he rode homeward, cogitating on what 
he had learned. 

" O’Hara knew just one thing more 
than I thought he did,” he murmured to 
himself; " but he may safely be trusted 
to blunder, no matter what he finds out. 
I shall have to discover the true solution 
for him.” 

And again he smiled. 


CHAPTER II. 

A THEORY AT LAST. 

The Omar Khayyam, the bachelor 
apartment house in which Ditson 
lodged, and which had also been the 
abiding place of Dr. Farthingale, was a 
sixteen story building, situated a short 
distance from the corner of one of the 
long blocks. It extended two thirds of 
the way through from Fifty Seventh to 
Fifty Eighth Street. 

It was built in the form of a hollow 
square, its inner tiers of apartments 
opening upon an inclosed court. On the 
eastern side of this court and ten floors 
up from the ground were the chambers 
of both Ditson and Farthingale, for the 
two men had been next door neighbors. 

When the newspaper man arose the 
morning following his interview with 
Captain O’Hara he spent several mo- 
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merits gazing out from his eyrie down 
into the square patch below him. 

Some effort had been made to beau¬ 
tify the well-like court. A fountain 
played in its center, and a few hardy 
shrubs about it strove for a precarious 
existence. 

The walls on each of the four sides for 
quite a distance up were covered with 
the dark green sprays of English ivy. 

But it was not these familiar sights 
which engrossed Ditson’s attention. He 
was calculating the possibility of a man 
descending those sheer precipices of 
brick arid mortar with any safety. 

Apparently his inspection decided 
him in the negative, for as he withdrew 
his gaze he shook his head and muttered 
to himself: “No; O’Hara was right 
about it. The fire escapes. are all on 
the outside walls, and even with a rope 
it would be little short of suicide. Be¬ 
sides, as he says, once down there, how 
could any one get out? ” 

He glanced upward, and his eye was 
caught by the projecting.cornice. 

“ I am not so sure that I agree with 
O’Hara on that point, however,” he re¬ 
marked reflectively, and once more there 
was that baffling smile «of his curved, 
thin lips. “It is only a short climb, 
after all, and, once on the roof, I believe 
I could figure out some plan of getting 
down. I must look into that phase of 
the problem. Yes,” he repeated, as he 
finished his toilet, “ I must look into it.” 

Right around the corner at Fifty 
Eighth Street was a “ Raines law ” hotel 
of the usual type, and thither according 
to his daily custom Ditson directed his 
steps ?after he left the Omar Khayyam. 

As he pushed open the swing doors 
of the barroom, he found the bartender 
and one of the habitues of the place 
deep in a discussion, the basis of which 
was an assertion by the customer that 
lie could always detect a man’s nation¬ 
ality from the formation of his face. 

“ Well, all I’ve got to say,” observed 
the bartender, “ is dat dey wuz a couple 
o’ mugs here two weeks ago dat I bet’d 
have fooled ye. Dey had lamps on ’em 
like a Chink’s, an’ smellers like a coon’s, 
an’ dirty yaller hide like a Injun’s; an’ 
dey spieled in a sort o’ dago langwitch 
somep’n like w’at Greek Constantin 
slings. 


“‘Did ye ever see de like?’ says 
Jimmy to me when we foist piped ’em. 
‘W’at is dey?’ he says. 

“ * Dam’fino,’ says I; an’ dafs right, I 
ain’t never seen no one dat kin tell me 
wat dey is. 

“ Dey hangs up here for about a week, 
an’ den one night dey skips jes’ as I 
wuz closin’ up ’bout two in de momin’. 
Don’t beat deir bill, neider; clerk tells 
me dey wuz all square at de desk. He 
tries to git ’em to stop till daylight, tells 
’em dey hain’t no extra charge; but nix. 
Dey won’t have it. Makes him send 
right away for an express wagon to haul 
deir truck in, an’ gits out on fifteen min- 
its’ notice.” 

“I don’t blame ’em,” put in a co¬ 
median from the other end of the bar. 
“Those beds up stairs is enough to 
make anybody turn out in the middle of 
the night.” 

“When did all this happen?” in¬ 
quired Ditson quickly, under cover of 
the laugh. 

“Let’s see,” replied the bartender, 
studying a moment. “ Dat wuz a Fri¬ 
day—no, it wuz a T’oisday night a week 
ago. I remembers it pertik’ler, ’cause 
I took Jim’s trick for him, him a 
wantin’ to go to a dance up in Harlem.” 

“Thank you,” said Ditson quietly; 
but he could hardly prevent the thrill 
of satisfaction which shot through him 
from betraying itself in his tones. 

Thursday week was the very night 
upon which Dr. Farthingale had disap¬ 
peared. 

“ Sam,” he added, turning to the bar¬ 
tender, “ I want to use the telephone a 
minute.” 

Stepping to the instrument, he called 
up the residence of Captain O’Hara. He 
knew better than to seek the doughty 
chief in his office at that time in the 
morning. 

“ Cap,” he said when a sleepy voice 
at last answered him from the other end 
of the wire, “ this is Ditson talking. I 
want you to come right down to No. 
196 Fifty Eighth Street.” 

“ What for? ” hesitated O’Hara. 

“I think I’ve struck a clue in the 
Farthingale case.” 

There was no uncertainty in the an¬ 
swer which came back now. Sharp and 
decisive were O’Hara’s tones as he 
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reached for the handle to ring off: “ I’ll 
be with yon right away.” 

Fifteen minutes later he puffed into 
the saloon like a bulky freight steamer 
making harbor, and drawing Ditson 
into a retired comer eagerly listened to 
his story. 

“ Two foreign looking men 1 ” he 
commented in a jubilant whisper as the 
other finished. “ Exactly what the cop 
at the Circle saw trailing Farthingale 
on the night of his disappearance! 
You're right, Ditson, it looks as though 
we had hit a lead at last.” 

Without delay they mounted the 
steps which led to the hotel, and Ditson 
began to bang questions at the clerk 
with the speed and accuracy of a rapid 
fire gun. 

In less than five minutes he had 
learned all that the clerk knew, and, to 
his great delight, had obtained ample 
support for the theory which was rapid¬ 
ly formulating itself in his brain. 

Yes, the man at the desk admitted, 
two persons of the description given had 
lodged at the hotel for about a week. 
They had arrived—consulting his 
ledger—on the 17th, and had left at two 
o’clock in the morning on the 25th. 

No, he didn’t believe they had had 
much to do with any of the other guests 
in the house. Didn’t seem to want to 
make friends, and had kept pretty 
closely to themselves; in fact, had only 
spoken to himself or the proprietor 
when they settled their bills. 

He really hadn’t seen very much of 
them, as they were out most of the time, 
and when they did come in they invari¬ 
ably went immediately to their room. 
Come to think of it, one of them had 
conversed with him for a few minutes, 
and had expressed a fear of fire. 

In order to reassure him, he had in¬ 
formed him where they could find in 
their room the rope which is required 
by law to be kept there. 

No, he didn’t know of what nation¬ 
ality they were, and of course had asked 
no questions. Should judge, however, 
from their general appearance and 
from their baggage, which consisted of 
huge rolls of carpet, that they were 
Arabs or Syrians. 

They spoke English fairly well. 

Yes, they had occupied one room all 


the time they had remained—No. 34. 
Certainly, the gentlemen could look at 
it if they wanted to. 

It was top floor, back. The men had 
said they wanted to be as far from the 
street as possible, as the noise kept them 
awake at nights. 

With the captain panting and wheez¬ 
ing behind him, Ditson hurriedly as¬ 
cended to the mean little room. There 
was nothing distinctive about it—a 
frayed and faded carpet on the floor, a 
couple of cheap iron bedsteads, a rickety 
wash stand with a cracked glass hung 
above it, on the walls two or three 
stained engravings and a chromo. 

It was the exact counterpart of ninety 
and nine thousand similar apartments 
in the great, crowded metropolis. 

A hasty glance to the right and left 
showed Ditson that there was nothing 
in the room itself to throw any light 
upon the situation; indeed, it would 
have been a surprise to him to find there 
had been. 

But, stepping quickly to the window, 
he threw open the shutters and gazed 
eagerly out over the unsightly prospect 
of back yards and ugly rear walls to the 
surrounding buildings. 

One look, and he turned to seize 
O’Hara excitedly by the arm and point 
to an object directly in their range of 
vision. It was the lofty structure of 
the Omar Khayyam, and there, not 
twenty feet away from them, was the 
fire escape leading to its roof. 

The chasm between the window and 
the iron ladder was a dizzy one, yet not 
impossible to be crossed. If a rope had 
been stretched- 

Why, of course! That was the rea¬ 
son the clerk had been approached on 
the danger of fire. 

The fellows had wanted an excuse to 
bring a rope into the house; but had 
been saved from that trouble by finding 
one already at hand. 

u And see here, cap! ” Ditson cried 
triumphantly. “ Here on the sill is the 
mark where a taut rope has rubbed. 
And, by all that is lucky, here in the 
floor is the hook to which they fastened 
it.” 

The reporter measured the distance 
between himself and the fire escape with 

his oye. 
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The window was up four stories from 
the ground, and a fall from that height 
meant certain death upon the flag¬ 
stones of the yard below; but Ditson 
was there to prove his point, and he did 
not waver. 

“ If they crossed that way, chief,” he 
said coolly, “ so can I.” 

And paying no heed to the detective’s 
expostulations, he hastily procured the 
fire rope from the closet where it lay 
coiled, and, attaching one end of it to 
a stout cord which he retained in his 
hand, was able, after a few unsuccessful 
casts, to throw it over one of the rounds 
of the escape. Then, drawing it in by 
means of the cord, he made everything 
fast, and, divesting himself of his coat 
and shoes, prepared for the attempt. 

Out on the frail bridge he swung him¬ 
self, hand over hand, advancing as 
lightly and surely as an acrobat, never 
daring to look below, but with his eyes 
fixed intently on the goal. 

Across at last; and once more proof 
of what he sought I He gave an exult¬ 
ing cry to the officer watching him from 
the window. 

On the round of the ladder just above 
where his own rope rested was positive 
evidence that another rope had recently 
been fastened. The paint had been 
rubbed away from its contact, and a 
wisp or so of hemp had adhered to the 
iron. 

O’Hara, on learning this, was no 
longer willing to remain impassive; but 
descending to the ground, clambered up 
the shaky ladder until he had reached 
the other man’s side and could examine 
the telltale marks for himself. 

“ We’re on the trail, my boy,” he an¬ 
nounced happily. “ We’re on the trail 
sure. Talk about your bloodhounds. 
They’re not a marker to us, when once 
we get fairly started.” 

With such success in hand, there was 
nothing for them to do but to look fur¬ 
ther. So up the fire escape they toiled, 
O’Hara pausing at every landing stage 
to regain his breath, but nevertheless 
displaying remarkable agility for a man 
of his weight. 

Round after round they climbed until 
at last they reached the roof. 

Plain as day to them now. Nothing 
could be easier. All the abductors had 


to do was to walk across the flat surface 
to a point directly above Farthingale’s 
window, drop a rope, and clamber down. 

Yes; and here were some more of 
those accusatory marks, showing where 
their rope had been tied to the chimney. 
This was disgustingly simple. 

Ditson glanced at his companion al¬ 
most with contempt. O’Hara*ought to 
be ashamed of himself. 

What was this ? 

The reporter stooped and picked up a 
little metal object which lay glistening 
in the sunshine at the foot of the 
chimney. With an exclamation of as¬ 
tonishment, almost of rapture, he 
handed it over to the captain. 

It was a brass charm of Oriental 
workmanship, part of an amulet prob¬ 
ably, and beyond doubt dropped by one 
of the men they were following up. 

“ The mystery is cleared up, chief,” 
cried Ditson, “ All we have to do now 
is to get hold of the man that owns this 
piece of jewelry.” 

It was true. The discovery of that 
little charm seemed to make speculation 
certainty. With that to show as proof, 
no one could deny the correctness of 
their theory. 

A return to the ground by the less 
hair raising, but far more speedy and 
comfortable method of employing the 
elevator in the Omar Khayyam, a little 
further questioning of the employees at 
the “ Raines law ” hotel, a thorough dis¬ 
cussion of the whole affair as it was now 
revealed to them; then, on Ditson’s ad¬ 
vice, a visit to the professor of ethnol¬ 
ogy at Columbia University. 

“ Professor,” he questioned, “what 
would you consider the nationality of a 
man with eyes like a Chinaman’s, flat 
nose, and a coppery complexion? ” 

The man of science ruminated. 

“ Mongolian, evidently,” he finally 
answered. “Perhaps, a representative 
of one of the Himalayan tribes; possibly 
a Thibetan.” 

Thibet! Ditson almost shouted 
aloud in his excitement. 

The forbidden country! The land of 
brigandage and priestcraft and mystery! 

Above all, the place where Farthin¬ 
gale had made his most daring explora¬ 
tions I 

It was enough for the newspaper 
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man. With scant ceremony, he dragged 
O’Hara away from the professor and 
sent him off to headquarters. Then he 
made his own way to the office as fast 
as he could be rushed thither. 

“ Hurrah! ” he shouted as he burst 
in at the door. “ I’ve got it. I’ve got 
it all. Farthingale was carried off by 
a couple of Thibetan bandits.” 

“ What! ” ejaculated his chief. “ Sit 
down and write it up. Don’t spare 
space. We’ll send an extra right out 
with, the bulletin. What did they do 
with him ? Where is he? ” 

“ Murdered, I guess,” replied Ditson 
laconically. “ All I know is that they 
got him.” 

Ditson certainly made a thrilling 
story out of the material he had, sup¬ 
plying his slender stock of knowledge 
concerning Thibet from his imagination 
wherever it became necessary, and inter¬ 
weaving with his tale a thread reminis¬ 
cent of Wilkie Collins’ romance, “ The 
Moonstone.” 

Using the information he had ob¬ 
tained from O’Hara the night before, 
he asserted that Farthingale’s disap¬ 
pearance was unquestionably due to his 
transgression of the laws of an esoteric 
society with which he had affiliated him¬ 
self while in Thibet. 

What other explanation of the pres¬ 
ence of the two Thibetans could be 
given, he asked, than that they were the 
emissaries of such an organization sent 
out to carry into execution its dread 
mandate? 

He told of their arrival in this coun¬ 
try, and of their actions while at the 
hotel, described their appearance and 
characteristics, pictured them as care¬ 
fully laying their plans, as daily follow¬ 
ing their unsuspecting victim about the 
city, ever on the alert for an opportu¬ 
nity to strike. 

Probably many of their schemes were 
frustrated, and, waxing desperate, they 
were forced to the daring expedient 
which they finally adopted. 

Then, discarding conjecture and 
marshaling the facts which he had dis¬ 
covered, he told how the men had 
stretched the rope from their window 
to the fire escape, and thence had made 
their way to Farthingale’s chamber. 

He drew a vivid picture of their 


stealthy entrance; how with catlike 
tread they had entered at his window 
and crept up behind him while he, all 
unconscious of their presence, sat 
quietly reading in his big easy chair. 

Nearer and nearer they came, until 
they were right behind him, and then, 
with a movement so quick as to baffle 
vision, their sinewy fingers shot out 
and grasped his throat in vise-like 
clutch. 

Choking, gasping, struggling for air, 
he strove to rise; but they hung to him 
on either side, holding him down. 

No chance to make an outcry! No 
opportunity given him to battle for his 
life! He was as powerless as though 
bound with cords of steel. 

His eyeballs, starting from their 
sockets, read his inevitable doom in the 
cold, pitiless glances bent upon him. 
The blood was surging in his brain, 
Ids head was whirling around. 

At last came merciful insensibility. 
His muscles relaxed, he sank supine be¬ 
tween his captors. 

Still their gripping fingers never loos¬ 
ened until the last spasmodic quiver of 
his frame was stilled and the heart had 
ceased to beat. 

Then, as silently as they had come, 
they departed, hoisting the corpse with 
them up to the roof, and thence bearing 
it to their dingy attic, where, by con¬ 
cealing it in one of their bulky bales 
of goods, they were able to remove it 
from the hotel without attracting sus¬ 
picion. 


CHAPTER IH. 

DASHED HOPES. 

Ditsoh argued in his article that, 
even bound and fettered, a living, strug¬ 
gling man could not have been trans¬ 
ported over roofs and up and down 
swaying ropes in the manner that Far¬ 
thingale evidently was, and therefore 
built his story upon the premises that 
the man had been slain in his room. 

There was of course nothing in the 
facts he had discovered, except for this 
opinion, which would warrant such a 
deduction, for any actual proof of 
bloodshed was conspicuously missing. 

Nevertheless, when his paper ap- 
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peared with the staring headlines: “It 
Was Murder! ” the unthinking public 
at once adopted this view of the affair. 

The exposition created a tremendous 
sensation, and all over town could be 
heard the hoarse voices of the newsboys 
calling: “Uxtry! Uxtry! All about the 
Farthingale murder! ” 

Ditson rather expected a summons to 
the Grantham residence, and was con¬ 
sequently not surprised to receive very 
shortly a message from Dr. Farthin¬ 
gale’s fiancee, requesting him to come 
to her at once. 

He and Marjorie Grantham had been 
friends and playmates almost since the 
time they were both in pinafores. In¬ 
deed, just before Farthingale had ap¬ 
peared upon the scene it had been 
hinted that the intimacy between the 
two was likely to result in a still 
stronger tie. 

But if such were the case, and Ditson 
had been as bitterly disappointed at her 
betrothal to another as some people as¬ 
serted that he was, he had managed 
bravely to conceal it. 

There had never beeif the slightest 
break in his old time relations with Mar¬ 
jorie, and he had shown himself most 
anxious to stand on a friendly footing 
with the man of her choice. 

Indeed, he had consented to act as 
Farthingale’s best man at the wedding. 
Since the disappearance of her lover, 
nothing could have exceeded the kind¬ 
ness and sympathy he had manifested 
towards Miss Grantham. 

Occupying the position of a family 
friend, and thoroughly acquainted as 
he was with all phases of New York life, 
he had been called on from the first for 
advice and counsel; and only once in his 
many talks with Marjorie had he over¬ 
stepped the limits of a most punctil¬ 
ious tact and delicacy. 

This was on a certain occasion a day 
or two after the event when he hinted 
to her, as he did afterwards to O’Hara, 
that, drawn by the charms of his old 
nomadic existence, Farthingale might 
have deserted his bride and fled back to 
the wilderness. 

“Don’t say that again, Oliver Dit¬ 
son,” she had cried, turning on him 
angrily. “ Don’t dare even to intimate 
such a thing. For, no matter what 


proof of it may be offered to me, I will 
never believe it. Edward may be dead, 
although that, too, I doubt, or he may 
be restrained from communicating with 
me; but nothing can ever convince me 
that he left me of his own free will and 
without a word of farewell.” 

Ditson was too discreet to attempt to 
combat this conviction. He knew Mar¬ 
jorie Grantham too well not to under¬ 
stand that her faith once given was not 
thereafter to be lightly shaken, not 
even though the seeming proofs were 
plain as Holy Writ. 

So thereafter—perhaps because his 
newspaper training had bent his views 
towards the tragic and sensational—he 
seemed more inclined to give credence 
to the idea that Farthingale was dead. 

Here, too, she differed with him. 

“ I cannot, I will not accept that ter¬ 
rible alternative,” she insisted, “unless 
it is definitely and incontrovertibly 
proven to me. Until that time I pre¬ 
fer to believe Edward still alive, and 
shall wait for his return, no matter how 
long it be delayed. If he is dead,” 
she added, “why is it that the police 
and detectives have been able to dis¬ 
cover no evidence of the fact?” 

“ The police! ” scoffed Ditson. 
“ When did they ever discover anything, 
unless it was sewed up and labeled for 
inspection? ” 

A sudden inspiration struck him. 

“ I’ll take up this investigation on my 
own hook, Marjorie,” he cried, “ and”— 
self confidently—“I’ll either find our 
friend or I’ll apprehend his murderers. 
At any rate, I am determined to end this 
uncertainty.” 

“ Oh, if you only will,” she said grate¬ 
fully. 

And that was the reason why Oliver 
Ditson had laid aside his editorial 
mantle, and had set all his energies to 
work upon the Farthingale case. 

Now, when he came to her to report 
success where all others had failed, 
there was in his manner as he entered 
the Grantham home no trace of the 
elation he had shown at the office. 

On the contrary, his demeanor was 
sad and subdued. He was to her, he 
remembered, the bearer of grievous 
tidings; he came to confirm the worst 
news which Marjorie could hear. 
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She met him in the hall, her face 
pale, her beautiful eyes wide with ap¬ 
prehension. Her hands were nervously 
clasped. 

“ Oh, tell me, tell me that this hor¬ 
rible news is not the truth! ” she cried. 

“ I am afraid I cannot, dear,” he said 
gently, and, leading her into the library, 
he allowed her to weep unrestrainedly 
until her sore heart had in some meas¬ 
ure spent its burden of grief. 

Then very tenderly he told her the 
results of his search, laying, however, 
particular stress upon those points 
which had led him to the conclusion 
that the affair was a tragedy. 

But as he proceeded he observed 
wonderingly that her tears had ceased to 
flow, and that the light of hope was re¬ 
turning to her face. He could see that 
she was thinking rapidly and deeply. 

“ la that all? ” she asked when he had 
finished. 

He bowed assent. 

“ I wish for your sake it were less,” 
he answered. 

An expression of relief spread over 
her features. 

“The cry of the newsboys alarmed 
me,” she said; “ but this—why, Oliver, it 
really means nothing at all. Your 
eagerness has simply led you to deceive 
yourself. 

“No, Oliver,” she added, “it will 
require far stronger evidence than any 
you have offered to convince me of Ed¬ 
ward’s death, when all my intuitions tell 
me he is still alive.” 

If Ditson’s face had been properly 
downcast when he entered the Gran¬ 
tham residence, there was a look of 
genuine discomfiture on it when he 
came out. 

No one is fond of having his pet 
theories and deductions treated with 
contempt, so it is no wonder that the 
reporter scowled and muttered profane 
ejaculations under his breath as he 
walked along the street, although, it 
must be confessed, even this would 
scarcely account for the extreme dejec¬ 
tion reflected in his bearing. 

He strolled aimlessly down Fifth 
Avenue for four or five blocks, ut¬ 
terly engrossed in his own meditations. 
Once or twice a lady made as if to 
bow to him from her carriage as it 


rolled along the asphalt; but Ditson was 
paying no heed to the shifting, moving 
pageant out in the roadway, and al¬ 
lowed the recognition to pass unnoticed. 

This was most unusual with him, for 
ordinarily he was more than scrupulous 
in all such matters of etiquette. 

Gradually, however, as he walked 
along, his brow began to clear and his 
step became more confident. 

“ I have an idea that she is right,” he 
finally admitted to himself. “ The 
Thibetans are not the heavy villains 
after all, and I must return to my orig¬ 
inal theory and ascribe that interesting 
role to Kumar Sabhu. 

“Let me see, what do I know of 
Kumar? He is, in the first place, ex¬ 
tremely reticent and self contained. 
Even Farthingale knew nothing of his 
antecedents or his manner of life prior 
to their first meeting. 

“ Then he is a wonder worker. That 
I know myself, for I have seen him 
perform all kinds of tricks of Hindoo 
magic for the delectation of Farthin¬ 
gale’s guests. True, he seemed devoted 
to his master; but that might have been 
for a purpose. Had been with him 
seven years, I think Farthingale said. 

“ Oh, yes, I remember the story now. 
Farthingale was half dead with cholera 
down at some little place in Bengal, and 
when he awoke to consciousness found 
Kurnar duly installed as his self con¬ 
stituted nurse. When he got well the 
Hindoo refused to leave him; but has 
ever since followed him around the 
world, looking after his welfare, and in 
general playing the part of dog. 

“ H’m. A strange story of devotion, 
that, Kumar. It looks suspicious. Yes, 
my swarthy friend, I think you will bear 
watching.” 

And with this conclusion Oliver Dit¬ 
son returned to the Omar Khayyam and 
spent the Evening in poring over his 
notes. 

The following morning on his way to 
the office he observed a crowd of peo¬ 
ple clustered thick about a newspaper 
bulletin board. On it was displayed the 
line: “Farthingale murderers give 
themselves up ! ” 

That furtive, cynical smile of Oliver 
Ditson’s lingered on his face a moment 
as he read the announcement. 
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" Much good may O’Sara get out of 
it! ” he murmured to himself. " I sup¬ 
pose the old fool flatters himself that 
this will clear up the entire mystery.” 

And really that was just what the 
chief of detectives was thinking at that 
moment. As soon as he had arrived at 
his desk, after his discoveries at the 
Omar Khayyam the previous day, he 
had issued an order that the Thibetans 
must be located and brought to head¬ 
quarters at any cost; but all afternoon 
and night the officers had searched for 
them in vain. 

Just when O’Hara was coming to the 
belief that they were nowhere in the 
city, the suspects surprised him by pre¬ 
senting themselves at his door. 

Moreover, they complained bitterly 
in their broken English of the suspicion 
which had been cast upon them, and 
hotly demanded an investigation. 

It came out in the course of the cap¬ 
tain’s inquiries that they had only re¬ 
cently arrived in this country for the 
purpose of opening a curio shop, and 
their unconventional departure from 
the hotel was explained to be due to a 
desire on their part to assume imme¬ 
diate possession of the permanent sleep¬ 
ing and living quarters which they had 
secured above their place of business. 

They further said they had not yet 
opened up their shop on account of the 
failure of some of their goods to arrive; 
but expected to do so within a few days. 

An exhaustive search was made of all 
their belongings; but much to the dis¬ 
gust of the police not a shred of incrim¬ 
inating evidence was unearthed. 

Then Captain O’Hara played his 
trump card. Suddenly producing the 
charm discovered by the reporter, he 
flashed it upon the prisoners. 

" Which of you two does this belong 
to?” he asked sternly. 

There was not the faintest gleam of 
recognition in the beady black eyes of 
either man. They examined the trinket 
curiously, and then turned away with a 
shrug of the shoulders. 

Mahomet Ali, the official interpreter 
of the department, who was present at 
the interview, broke into a contemptu¬ 
ous laugh. 

"Neither of those men would be 
caught dead wearing a charm like that. 


captain,” he said. "It is a Hindoo 
talisman, and they are Buddhists.” 

Thus the last prop seemed to be 
knocked from under Ditson’s carefully 
constructed fabric. 

The district attorney summed the 
whole matter up when he said to 
O’Hara: " There is absolutely no show 
of evidence on which to hold these men. 
The presence of a few rope marks on 
the window sill and the fire escape, 
which might have been made any time 
within a month, proves nothing in the 
absence of a corpus delicti. Don’t you 
see it is all merely corroborative? 

" Mind you, I don’t say that Farthin¬ 
gale may not be dead, and that these 
very men may not have killed him. 
But the only way you will ever be able to 
convict them is to prove that blood has 
actually been shed. Find Farthingale, 
or his body, and then we may be able to 
do something.” 

"Find Farthingale?” muttered Cap¬ 
tain O’Hara sarcastically. " What else 
have I been trying to do for the last ten 
days ? ” 

Still Ditson did not appear to be de¬ 
spondent. 

Perhaps the reason was that unob¬ 
served by the others he had picked up 
from the floor a little scrap of paper 
dropped by one of the suspected men, 
and had carefully placed it in his vest 
pocket for future reference. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE FATEFUL TEST. 

Above the sapphire surface of that 
great inland sea, Lake Koko-nor in 
Central Thibet, three islands lift their 
heads. 

The western one, a low strip of 
marshy land, is named Tso-ri-wa-ri; the 
middle one, a bare peak of white granite 
rising perpendicularly out of the water, 
is called Sam-me-che-kur; the third and 
the only inhabited one of the three, is 
Tso-ri-niah. 

Projecting high out of the water, yet 
with its uplands covered for the most 
part with verdant pastures, it is at once 
an island and a truncated hill, probably 
an outcropping spur from the rolling 
mountain ranges to the south. 
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On it is a lamasery, reputed one of 
the most ancient and holy in the entire 
country, and the retreat since time im¬ 
memorial of a body of twelve hermit 
monks, sworn to spend their days in 
meditation and prayer, and to abstain 
from meat, living only on the milk of 
goats and on such vegetable foods as can 
be raised upon their circumscribed do¬ 
main. 

They are esteemed the wisest of all 
the priests of Thibet, and are said to 
have solved those higher mysteries at 
which even the advanced mahatmas can 
only guess. 

Their number is limited to twelve, 
no more, or less, for only in case of a 
death among them can a new postulant 
be admitted to their ranks. Yet this 
was the society of Yogi with which 
Farthingale had been affiliated, and the 
one to which he had referred when in 
a burst of confidence to a friend he had 
expressed a lurking fear of their venge¬ 
ance. 

He had first arrived on the shores of 
Lake Koko-nor late one afternoon in 
summer, spent and weary from a two 
days* flight beneath the burning sun, 
weak from lack of food, utterly desti¬ 
tute, a stranger in a land where the wel¬ 
come to the stranger is death. 

While traveling through the moun¬ 
tains to the west, two nights before, his 
party had been suddenly set upon by 
robbers, his provisions and equipment 
seized as booty, and all of his attendants 
save the faithful Kumar slain or carried 
away into captivity. 

He and the Hindoo, escaping almost 
by a miracle, had by the rapidity of their 
movements been able to elude their 
pursuers. They had struck towards the 
east, in the hope that they might fall in 
with a caravan bound for China; but 
now, as they gazed upon the unfamiliar 
scenes around them, they realized that 
they had wandered far from the road, 
and that in their present footsore and 
exhausted condition any attempt to re¬ 
trace their steps would prove futile and 
unavailing. 

Farthingale sank down with a groan 
upon the beach. 

“Kumar,” he gasped, scarcely able 
to speak above a whisper, “ I can go no 
farther. Leave me and save yourself.” 


The Hindoo made' no answer in 
words. Staggering down to the lake, he 
brought water with manifest toil to 
bathe the neck and brow of his com¬ 
panion. 

Then, unable to do more, he too sank 
upon the sand. 

“Is there absolutely nothing to eat 
left in your knapsack?” importuned 
Farthingale. “ Qo through it once 
more and see if you cannot at least find 
a crust.” 

“ There is nothing, sahib. All I have 
left are your papers and the case of 
medicines.” 

The penguins and gulls whirred all 
about them, a rift of foam out on the 
lake showed where a fish had risen to 
the surface; but they were too weak to 
attempt to catch them. In the midst of 
plenty they were starving. 

They lay there in the silence of utter 
fatigue, gazing with hopeless eyes out 
over the shifting waters which lapped 
musically almost to their very feet. 

In the light of the setting sun the 
wavelets flashed with the opaline gleam 
of mother of pearl. To the south rose 
the long ranges of the Nan-shan moun¬ 
tains, their lower levels covered with 
fine grass, their summits burned to 
crimson in the rosy radiance from the 
west; while to the east lay the purple 
hills, a barrier between them and civi* 
lization. 

Beautiful and glorious, truly! Yet, 
in their miserable plight, the beauty and 
the glory were lost upon the castaways. 
The sunlight was dimmed for them by 
the shadow of impending doom. 

Without food or shelter, as they were, 
they dared not seek either from the 
denizens of this land, for the fierce, fa¬ 
natical Tanguts who inhabit the shores 
of the lake, are robbers and murderers 
by profession, and they knew that short 
indeed would be their shrift if once they 
fell into such hands. 

Suddenly Kumar raised himself on 
one elbow and looked earnestly out to¬ 
wards Tso-ri-niah. 

“Sahib,” he cried in excited tones, 
“ if my eyes deceive me not, a boat puts 
off towards us from yonder island.” 

Farthingale, however, was too nearly 
collapsed to be moved to interest in any¬ 
thing. 
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"What matters it?” he muttered 
apathetically. " If they have discovered 
us, it simply means that we die now in¬ 
stead of slowly perishing from starva¬ 
tion ” 

Kumar, on the contrary, evidently 
did not intend to sell their lives so 
cheaply. 

He watched warily the advance of the 
shallop, for such it proved to be, and 
when he saw that it contained but a 
single occupant he set his teeth grimly 
and took from a pouch at his side a blow 
pipe and a little bundle of poisoned 
darts, his favorite weapon of defense. 

Nearer and nearer came the little 
boat, dancing over the waters, and now 
the Hindoo’s face relaxed, and he re¬ 
placed the blow pipe in his pouch. 

The oarsman was an old man with a 
patriarchal flowing beard and a counte¬ 
nance serene and peaceful. He wore 
the loose yellow robe of the Buddhist 
priests. 

As his craft grounded on the shore 
he turned with an unmistakable gesture 
of friendliness, and, springing to the 
beach with remarkable agility for one of 
his years, approached the two casta¬ 
ways, pausing at every third step to 
make a low obeisance and beat his head 
thrice against the ground. 

At last he stood before Farthingale. 

"Welcome, thrice welcome, 0 
master! ” he cried, addressing the doc¬ 
tor in the classic or " Lhasa ” dialect of 
the Thibetans. "Weknew of thy com¬ 
ing, and all is prepared for thy recep¬ 
tion.” 

Astonishment at this statement 
aroused Farthingale from his lethargy. 

"Knew of my coming?” he ejacu¬ 
lated. " Why, it is only by chance that 
I am here. I had intended to pass far 
to the south, and would assuredly have 
done so had not my caravan been beset 
by brigands, and I and my companion 
forced to flee for our lives.” 

The old man shook his head gently in 
half amused dissent. 

" f If 9 and c unless ’! ” he responded 
contemptuously. " We lamas know 
that events do not so happen by chance. 
It was ordained that you should come. 
You could not have prevented it; you 
could not escape from it. All the forces 
of Nature, the circling of the stars in 


their spheres, the roll of the universe 
upon its axis, must have been disar¬ 
ranged ere thou couldst have passed 
another way.” 

Farthingale was silent. There seemed 
no answer adequate to meet the other’s 
positive certitude. 

" And where do the forces of Nature 
direct me now?” at length he inquired 
humbly. 

" To our island,” was the cheerful 
response. "It is fated that* you-shoi3d 
become one of us, shoulcL henceforth 
forego thy roving life and dedicate thy 
days to a higher knowledge, should be 
initiated into our most secret mysteries. 
See how the forces work towards this 
end. 

" A week ago the black scourge, diph¬ 
theria, broke out among our number, 
and yestere’en two of our brothers closed 
their eyes in the eternal sleep. Even 
now our abbot, the holy Mana Fuyeh, 
lies stricken with the disease; but it is 
granted us to know that at present he 
shall not taste death. 

" For that hast thou come. Thou 
wilt heal him, and then, in order that 
our numbers may be filled, thou and thy 
companion must join our ranks.” 

Despite his bodily weakness. Farthin¬ 
gale’s investigating spirit was thrilled 
to the core by the old man’s reference 
to an esoteric knowledge. 

For this he had sought all through 
India, had crossed the Himalayas, had 
undergone a thousand perils. And now 
the door was suddenly thrown open to 
him. 

"What do you say, Kumar?” he 
asked, turning to his companion. 

" There is but one course,” replied 
the Hindoo philosophically. " If we re¬ 
main here, we perish. On the island 
there is at least food and protection. I 
care not what my religion may be so 
long as my belly is full. So, as for me, 
I say let us become lamas, and thank 
Brahma for the opportunity.” 

The aged lama expressed neither sur¬ 
prise nor satisfaction at their decision. 

"I knew that thou wouldst come,” 
wfcs all he said. 

Then, supporting them in turn to 
the boat, he pushed off and drove his 
little vessel speedily forward with his 
long, steady strokes at the oars. 
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The swift motion, the knowledge that 
material comforts would soon be theirs, 
above all the reversal from despair to 
hope, did much to restore the sufferers, 
and as they approached the island they 
raised themselves up and gazed with 
curious eyes towards this unexpected 
refuge. 

Closer and closer they came, until at 
last they could make out, perched high 
up on a precipitous cliff, the rainbow 
hued walls of the monastery itself. 

It was a picturesque old rookery, 
consisting of an assemblage of fantastic 
and irregular buildings rising tier above 
tier against the hillside, and ornamented 
by rude battlements, connecting 
bridges, and exterior stairways, the 
whole crowned by a massive square 
tower %ith a pagoda roof. 

On the lower terraces were the resi¬ 
dences of the lamas, a separate house 
being set apart for each, and its char¬ 
acter denoted by the gleaming whiteness 
of its walls. 

Above them all was the abode of the 
TcanpOy or abbot, and this was distin¬ 
guished from the others by walls of 
flaming red. 

Still further up were reared the tem¬ 
ples, gaudily painted structures of burnt 
brick surrounded by sculptured colon¬ 
nades and with roofs of slanting tiles, the 
ends of which, projecting over the walls, 
were tinged with vivid blues and greens. 

At the landing the boat was met by 
a party of priests who, tenderly lifting 
Farthingale and his companion, carried 
them up a long zigzag flight of steps 
hewn from the solid rock, and into a 
roomy dwelling which they were told 
they might hereafter consider as their 
own. 

Almost immediately a meal was set 
before them, consisting of tsamba, 
fruits, goat’s milk, and tea, and then 
they were placed in bed between warm 
blankets and allowed to sleep. 

Farthingale and the Hindoo were 
both inured to hardship, and a good 
night’s rest practically restored both of 
them to their wonted condition. 

They awoke in the morning thor¬ 
oughly refreshed and ravenously hungry 
for the savory breakfast which was 
promptly placed before them. 

“ It seems that we are to have no lack 


of creature comforts, Kumar,” observed 
the doctor. “ If the Fates are guiding 
us, they have at least cast our lines in 
pleasant places.” 

“What says the Hindoo proverb?” 
returned Kumar sententiously. “ ‘ The 
best time to judge of a journey is at its 
end.’ ” 

Further conversation between them 
was interrupted by the entrance of their 
boatman of the previous night, who 
intimated that the leanpo was now ready 
to receive them. 

As soon as Farthingale’s eye fell upon 
this august dignitary, he realized that 
he was in the presence of an extremely 
sick man. The hot flush of fever was 
on the abbot’s cheek, his eye was glazed, 
he was so weak that he could scarcely 
lift his hand. v 

Yet with marvelous self discipline he 
had refused to abate in the slightest 
degree his accustomed state. He sat up¬ 
right on his carven throne, clad in his 
saffron robes, the breastplate around his 
neck, his glittering miter set upon his 
head. 

About the room stood seven of his 
lamas, each presiding over a prayer 
wheel, which was kept constantly buz¬ 
zing, while all intoned in a low, monot¬ 
onous chorus the mystic six syllabled 
phrase, “ Om Mani Padme Hum” 

The light of day was rigorously ex¬ 
cluded from the apartment, and the at¬ 
mosphere was heavy with the smoky 
haze from myriads of butter lamps, 
which cast a weird glamour upon the 
costly vestments of the invalid. 

“ My son,” he said as Farthingale ap¬ 
proached, his words broken by distress¬ 
ful pantings, and his tone so low that 
only with the greatest difficulty could he 
be understood, “ thou hast been sent by 
Heaven to restore me to health. .Pro-* 
ceed with thy incantations.” 

“ I use no incantations,” replied Far¬ 
thingale; “ yet am I somewhat skilled in 
healing arts, and-” 

“I care not what thy methods,” in¬ 
terrupted the abbot. “ Thou hast been 
sent to cure me. It is not for me to 
question.” 

“But I may fail,” said Farthingale 
cautiously. 

* Thou wilt not fail,” with a sublime 
assurance. 
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“ I am but a man,” persisted the phy¬ 
sician, “ and though I do my best, still 
may I fail.” 

The abbot bent a glance of stern se¬ 
verity upon him. 

“Hark ye,” he said. “Word has 
been vouchsafed to us that a white man 
and a black would be brought hither to 
restore me to health. If thou dost, as 
that word hath said, then are ye the 
men; if not, then ye are impostors, and 
shall be put to death with excruciating 
tortures. Bear witness to my words, 0 
lamas! ” 

From the waiting priests came the 
dull, obedient cry: “We are thy wit¬ 
nesses. If they fail, then shall they 
surely die.” 

Farthingale quickly considered the 
conditions. The sole chance of escape 
for himself and his companion was to 
cure, the abbot. 

He and Kumar were caught like rats 
in a trap, and, unless he could convince 
these fanatics that he was in reality the 
messiah they expected, might expect 
scant mercy. Moreover, it did not re¬ 
quire a searching examination of the 
sick man, or of the medical appliances 
at hand, to assure him that the odds 
were fearfully against success. 

Yet the very hopelessness of the situa¬ 
tion aroused all his Anglo Saxon com¬ 
bativeness. He glanced at Kumar's 
impassive countenance, as cool and un¬ 
concerned as though the kanpo’s behest 
had been no more than an invitation to 
breakfast. 

Here at least was one ally upon whom 
he could rely. Then he threw back his 
head with a gesture of defiance. 

“It is well, 0 lcanpo” he answered. 
“ I accept the challenge. But,” he 
added, “ if I am to fight with death for 
thee, I must choose my own weapons, 
and must insist on immediate and un¬ 
questioned obedience to my commands.” 

“It shall be as thou wilt in all 
things.” 

“ Then,” said Farthingale, “ stop this 
racket of prayer wheels and all this 
hubbub; send these priests away; and 
let the house be cleared of this reek of 
burning grease.” 

The attendant lamas gazed at one an¬ 
other in consternation. Did this bold 
newcomer intend to allow the devils to 


come in and wreak their will upon 
Mana Fuyeh unchecked? 

How else could evil spirits be kept 
away save by prayer and incantation 
and the burning of many holy lamps? 

One of the older priests started for¬ 
ward to expostulate; but the lcanpo 
stopped him with a wave of his hand. 

“ The stranger hath his own 
methods,” he said. “ I yield obedience 
thereto, and so must ye. If he fail, on 
his own head be it.” 

There was no further protest. The 
windows were thrown open, and the 
sweet breath of the morning swept in 
to dissipate the rank and fetid odors of 
the place. 

Then the lamas departed, and the 
foreigners were left alone with their pa¬ 
tient. 

“ Now off with that robe and miter 
and into bed without a moment's delay,” 
ordered Farthingale, assuming the dic¬ 
tatorial authority of his profession. 

Mana Fuyeh made a faint motion of 
dissent; but the doctor scowled at him 
so savagely that he quickly recon¬ 
sidered, and, without another word, per¬ 
mitted Kumar to disrobe him and lay 
him upon the couch. 

Over him then bent the physician, 
testing pulse, temperature, and respira¬ 
tion, examining his throat, punching 
him here and prodding him there, ask¬ 
ing terse, sharp questions and scarcely 
waiting for the answer, noting with 
practised eye every condition which bore 
either for or against recovery. 

“ It's worse even than I feared,” he 
finally whispered to Kumar. “ The man 
has diphtheria in the most advanced 
stages and of especially malignant type. 
The chances are a thousand to one 
against him.” 

“ What then have you decided to do, 
sahib?” 

“Hold to that one chance like a 
drowning man to a straw. Get me some 
hot water, bring up the medicine case 
from my room, and be quick.” 

That was the commencement of a bat¬ 
tle, grim and savage, with an unweary¬ 
ing and ever present enemy. For two 
days and nights Farthingale scarcely 
permitted himself to close his eyes. 

He stood over the couch of the abbot, 
holding death at bay literally by the 
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strength of his arms. Not the slightest 
change in temperature, not a single 
fluctuation of the pulse, escaped his 
watchfulness. 

Ever on the alert, he anticipated 
every symptom and forestalled its ef¬ 
fect. On one occasion, regardless of 
the danger of contagion, he forced respi¬ 
ration by himself breathing into the 
other man’s lungs. 

The patient, having cast the responsi¬ 
bility of recovery upon other shoulders, 
seemed to let go entirely. Within half 
an hour after Farthingale assumed con¬ 
trol Mana Fuyeh was tossing and rav¬ 
ing in a wild delirium, and this had now 
continued for over forty eight hours. 

The strain which the man had im¬ 
posed upon himself by maintaining his 
state despite his illness now reacted in 
an utter revolt of the entire nervous sys¬ 
tem. Sleep could not be coaxed to his 
eyelids, and in constant staring wakeful¬ 
ness he was rapidly wearing out his vi¬ 
tality. 

Opiates were powerless to soothe him, 
and with a sinking heart Farthingale 
realized that unless a miracle occurred 
the result was certain. 

On the evening of the third day, after 
he had made a final and very complete 
examination of the patient, he turned 
to Kumar. 

"We have lost,” he said quietly. 
" The membrane is broken, and the man 
would undoubtedly recover were it not 
for this cursed neurasthenia. As it is, 
he will simply thresh himself to death.” 

The Hindoo cogitated in silence for 
several minutes, then he held out his 
hand towards his master. 

“ Leave me alone with him, sahib,” he 
begged. " There is an old trick I 
learned in childhood, which I think may 
serve us better now than all your 
drugs.” 

Farthingale was at the end of his re¬ 
sources. There could be no harm done 
by granting the Hindoo’s request, even 
if there was nothing gained. 

He knew better than to question his 
servitor. There were certain things 
which Kumar confided to no one, not 
even his beloved master. 

So nodding assent, he left the valet to 
his own devices. 

As he went out at the door, however, 
2 A 


he caught a glimpse of Kumar. He 
was bending over the sick man, his 
gaze fixed intently on the other’s face, 
his hands making mystic passes, his 
voice singing a low, crooning song. 

Five minutes later the Hindoo sig¬ 
naled him to return. Mana Fuyeh was 
sleeping as peacefully as a tired child. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE MIRACLE HAPPENS. 

For two years Farthingale and 
Kumar dwelt at Tso-ri-niah, and on the 
whole they were hot unhappy years. 
The American was tired of his roving 
life, weary of the stress and strain; and 
the calm peace of the island monastery 
came like balm to his soul. 
v Moreover, the mystic religions of the 
east had always been a subject of the 
keenest interest to him, and here he was 
granted the opportunity to study them 
at the fountain head. 

At Tso-ri-niah he had free hand at 
wonderful old parchments, yellow with 
antiquity, inscribed in quaint Sanskrit 
of an era long before the time of Solo¬ 
mon; here he could listen by the hour 
to traditions and fables hoary with the 
ages; here was found in an ideal degree 
that atmosphere of calm and that free¬ 
dom from interruption which the 
scholar and investigator most eagerly 
covet. 

As for the Hindoo, it were difficult to 
determine whether he was contented or 
not. To judge from his manner, all 
places were alike to him. Winter or 
summer, a palace or a hovel, crusts of 
the gutter or dainty fare, he never had 
any complaints to offer so long as his 
master was satisfied. 

So the two became to all appearance 
identical with their brother Jamas of 
the water girt domain. 

They wore the same yellow robe, fol¬ 
lowed the same frugal life, indulged 
once in a while at a desultory rolling of 
the prayer wheel; but like the others 
spent their time for the most part in 
the manner which best suited their own 
fancy. 

For the lamasery was to a great ex¬ 
tent liberty hall. Mana Fuyeh’s rule, 
except on occasions of state, was of the 
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mildest character, and he made few de¬ 
mands upon the time of his subordi¬ 
nates which were not absolutely necessi¬ 
tated by the nature of their association. 

Hence it is small wonder that neither 
of the strangers found cause to regret 
his enrollment among the mystic twelve. 

Kumar, with the Oriental's dislike for 
exertion, whiled away his hours in 
dreamy meditation, with hands folded 
in his lap idly gazing out from the cliffs 
across the lake; but Farthingale, obey¬ 
ing the more strenuous impulse of his 
blood, passed the most of his time in 
the library of the temple, poring over 
manuscripts, listening to the long re¬ 
citals of the kanpo, watching the differ¬ 
ent ceremonials, collating facts, and 
reasoning out comparisons. 

Or, did he tire of this, there were 
other activities to claim his attention. 

Oshinima and Karana, two of the 
younger members of the lamasery, were 
gifted with inquiring minds, and they 
never wearied of questioning him con¬ 
cerning the life and customs of the 
country from which he had come. 
Under his tutelage, they became ex¬ 
ceedingly proficient in the English lan¬ 
guage, and imbibed from their talks 
with him a fairly accurate knowledge of 
American conditions. 

Thus the scientist passed his days, 
never doubting that he should spend 
the remainder of his life at Tso-ri-niah, 
having no desire to return to the hurly 
burly, content with his lot. 

He became wedded to the lotus eating 
existence which Fate seemed to have 
selected for him. 

Those in America who had known 
him naturally supposed from his lor ; 
silence that he had fallen a victim to his 
zest for knowledge, and that his bones 
were now bleaching in the midst of 
some lonely desert, or on some bleak 
mountainside. 

But if Farthingale realized this, he 
did not care. The ties which bound 
him to his native land were of the 
slightest; while Tso-ri-niah was a para¬ 
dise on earth, and its pleasures the most 
congenial he had ever found. 

So, in all probability, he would have 
lived and died a forgotten recluse 
among the yellow robed brotherhood 
had not a circumstance occurred which 


in its effects was destined to alter the 
whole course of his career. 

It was on the second anniversary of 
his admission to the monastery that he 
received a message from the kanpo re¬ 
questing him to present himself at the 
scarlet residence without delay. 

Repairing thither, he found the abbot 
and Kumar Sabhu in close conference. 

Ever since Mana Fuyeh’s recovery 
from the attack of diphtheria he had 
shown a remarkable fondness for the 
society of the Hindoo, and being a suf¬ 
ferer from insomnia, he would fre¬ 
quently coax his friend to woo sleep to 
his eyelids. 

He claimed that during these times, 
when the Hindoo threw him into a 
trance-like state, the heavenly voices by 
which he directed his own affairs and 
those of the monastery came to him 
with increased force and distinctness. 

Formerly, these voices had been audi¬ 
ble to him only at rare intervals and at 
favorable seasons; but now, under 
Kumar’s ministrations, he was able to 
secure a communication whenever he 
desired it. 

Farthingale entertained very shrewd 
suspicions as to the real origin of these 
miraculous revelations; but inasmuch 
as they had hitherto invariably inclined 
in the direction of his own desires, he 
had discreetly held his peace. 

Mana Fuyeh excitedly hailed the 
American as he entered the room, and 
hurriedly scrambled through the re¬ 
sponsive ceremonial which is required 
before the abbot can be addressed on 
even the most unimportant matter. 

“ My son,” he said breathlessly when 
at last he was free to speak, "I have 
just received a most important word 
concerning thee, one which I sorely re¬ 
gret to impart; yet which I am impera¬ 
tively commanded to put into force at 
once. It is that thou and thy com-' 
panion who accompanied thee hither 
shall forthwith depart from us and re¬ 
pair to thine own country and people. 
For three years thou must abide with 
them, instructing them in our holy pre¬ 
cepts, and then, if Heaven so wills it, 
thou mayest return.” 

Farthingale cast a reproachful glance 
at Kumar; but the-Hinaoo hung solicit¬ 
ously upon the kanpo’s words and re- 
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fused to look in his master’s direction. 
Then the doctor made entreaty to the 
abbot himself. 

“ Is it not possible/’ he ventured, 
“that the holy Mana Fuyeh has for 
once failed to hear aright? Might it 
not be wise to wait until there comes a 
repetition of the mandate?” 

The Tcanpo sternly shook his head. 

“ There is no mistake,” he said, “ nor 
is it fitting that the word should thus 
be lightly questioned. Therefore, with¬ 
out further insubordination to a divine 
decree, thou and our brother Kumar 
will leave the island at daybreak on 
the morrow. 

“ Traveling eastwardly three days, ye 
will fall in with a caravan on its way 
from the Dalai Lama at Lhasa unto the 
merchants at Shanghai. Ye will ac¬ 
company it to its destination; and from 
there will make your way by the ordi¬ 
nary modes of travel to your own land. 
Gold will be provided ye, and provisions 
to last until the caravan be met. 

“ It grieves my soul to part with ye, 
my sons; but it is an order, and must 
not be disobeyed. Only I charge ye 
that ye be faithful to your vows. Re¬ 
member, above all, that ye are sworn to 
celibacy, -and let not your gaze linger 
upon a woman’s face. Deceit lingers in 
'their smiles, and hypocrisy in their 
tresses; so shun them lest ye be 
tempted to your own undoing, and suf¬ 
fer for your sins the dreadful vengeance 
of the Twelve. 

“ Not upon ye alone, either; but also 
upon her who is the guilty partner of 
the infraction of our laws shall fall a 
fearful penalty; so if your feet should 
be inclined towards these dangerous 
paths, remember, and for her sake as 
well as for your own, forbear. 

“I have small fear, however,” went 
on the old man in a more kindly tone, 
“ that either of ye will stray from the 
path. Ye are ripened men, and when ye 
took* our oaths ye knew to what ye 
bound yourselves. Also have ye been 
obedient and dutiful while here, and are 
well grounded in our tenets. So go; 
and the blessing of Heaven rest upon 
ye.” 

There was no possibility of further 
gainsaying the command. Despite the 
abbot’s extraordinary benignity, Far¬ 


thingale well knew that when under 
the guidance of his “voices” he be¬ 
came as adamant. 

Neither reason nor protestation 
could then prevail against his stubborn 
will. 

When he and Kumar were safely 
alone, however, he turned upon his valet 
with bitter recriminations. The Hindoo 
at first denied any connection with the 
Tcanpo’s decision; but at last, driven into 
a corner, defended himself by repeating 
with a maddening grin: 

“ What says the Hindoo proverb? * A 
bird was never intended to live in a rat 
hole.’ I believe thee a bird, 0 sahib; 
but if thou art in truth a rat, three 
years is not an eternity, and the rat 
hole will still be here, shouldst thou re¬ 
turn. 

“Besides, sahib,” he added with a 
strange, shy look upon his face, “ hast 
thou never considered that the years 
glide by and thou hast as yet no son to 
follow in thy footsteps? ” 

“And never will have,” returned 
Farthingale. “ You seem to forget that 
we are both sworn to single blessedness. 
Have you so soon forgotten what the 
Tcanpo said?” 

“ But if we were free,” persisted 
Kumar with that curious light still in 
his eyes. “ There is a greater law than 
that of the Tcanpo , sahib; and I have 
sometimes dreamed that it might be 
sweet to share my life with another, and 
to have little children playing about my 
feet.” 

“ Well, I have not,” returned the doc¬ 
tor shortly. “And if you are wise, 
neither will you. We have something 
to do in the world besides dream of love 
like silly schoolgirls.” 

There was nothing further to say. 
Farthingale could not fail to recognize 
that the Hindoo’s action had been 
prompted by a consideration for his 
own welfare, and he was too just a man 
to upbraid the valet for what was meant 
as a kindness. 

Yet it was many days before he for¬ 
gave the officious intermeddling; and 
the warm, friendly relations the two had 
hitherto maintained towards each other 
were from that time altered in an appre¬ 
ciable degree. 

The next morning, with a heavy 
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heart at the thought of leaving the 
scene of so many pleasant associations, 
he and Kumar fared forth into the 
world. Oshinima and Karana accom¬ 
panied them to the mainland, and there 
with many tears bade them both an af¬ 
fectionate farewell. 

It is needless to recount the return of 
Farthingale and his companion to civi¬ 
lization. 

The trip was an uneventful one, and 
none of its incidents seem worthy of be¬ 
ing chronicled, save that of the sensa¬ 
tion which the reappearance of a man 
so long thought dead created in Amer¬ 
ica, and that is of such recent occur¬ 
rence that it will be fresh in the minds 
of every one. 

The disappointment of curiosity seek¬ 
ers and hero worshipers will also be 
readily recalled, for this modern Ulysses 
refused to be lionized, and the informs 
tion he vouchsafed concerning his per¬ 
sonal experiences could easily have been 
covered by half a dozen sentences. 

His book, which was eagerly received, 
is recognized as the most complete and 
authoritative discussion of the mystic 
religions ever published; but you will 
search it in vain for a word concerning 
the sources from which he obtained his 
knowledge. 

He did not propose to make Tso-ri- 
niah a stamping ground for the ubiqui¬ 
tous tourist, nor to have the seclusion of 
the yellow robed brotherhood broken in 
upon by peripatetic missionaries. 

So ardently did he long to return to 
the scene of his studies that the three 
years spent in America were almost like 
a season of exile to him. 

He had no relatives living, and the 
friends he had known in the days of 
his youth were now all estranged from 
him by his long absence, and were en¬ 
grossed in pursuits in which he felt not 
the slightest interest. 

He had been in Hew York all but 
three months of the allotted period, 
and was eagerly looking forward to the 
day when he would be permitted to sail, 
when he met Marjorie Grantham. And 
then the world for him was created 
anew! 

It was at a reception given in his 
honor by his old friend Chester Lin- 
wood. Farthingale despised above all 


things this being trotted out for inspec¬ 
tion and chattered at by a troop of 
women; but in the present instance it 
was simply impossible for him to de¬ 
cline. 

So he stood sulkily in one corner of 
the room, kicking his heels together and 
answering the questions put to him 
with bored monosyllables. 

Suddenly his attention was attracted 
towards a girl who had arrived late and 
was now making her way towards the 
hostess. 

“Linwood,” he detiianded, impetu¬ 
ously grasping his friend by the arm, 
“ who is that woman who has just en¬ 
tered the room?” 

“The one in blue?” returned the 
other languidly. 

“Ho; of course not,” with consider¬ 
able vehemence. “ One can see freaks 
like that anywhere. I mean the glori¬ 
ous creature in yellow satin with hair 
like prisoned sunbeams.” 

“ For a confirmed celibate, that is not 
half bad,” remarked Linwood with a 
cynical smile; “but I see whom you 
mean now, and if anybody deserves such 
a glowing apostrophe, it is she. That is 
Miss Marjorie Grantham, only daughter 
of old Hartley Grantham, the million¬ 
aire. She’s just back from abroad, and 
they say she had half the dukes and 
earls in Europe standing on their heads 
to try to win a Bmile from her. But, 
if reports are true, she turned them all 
down, and the field is still open. Would 
you like to meet her? ”' 

Captain O’Hara had spoken truly 
when he said that nothing short of a 
miracle could turn Farthingale from a 
decision once arrived at. 

The miracle had happened, for his 
decision to return to Tso-ri-niah was 
overruled by a new decision made the 
moment he set eyes upon Marjorie 
Grantham, and this was that she was the 
one woman in all the world for him. 

His dreams of a hermit existence 
given over to study and research van¬ 
ished at her coming like mist before the 
sunshine. In one short moment the 
cool, calculating man of science was 
transformed into the lover, fiery, head¬ 
strong, impassioned. 

Their acquaintance thus begun 
rapidly deepened into intimacy. Within 
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a very short time Farthingale realized 
that his feelings towards her were fully 
reciprocated, and the knowledge drove 
him almost to madness, for he dared 
not tell his love. 

When words of tenderness surged to 
his lips, and his heart beat wildly, 
tumultuously, with the longing to clasp 
her in his arms, the words of the kanpo 
would recur to his mind, falling like a 
chilling blight upon his ardent spirit. 

“ Not only upon thee, but also upon 
her, shall fall the dreadful vengeance of 
the Twelve! " 

He could dare anything for hiihself; 
but to place her in such peril, to mark 
her as a target for the fanatical fury of 
these oriental zealots! No; a thousand 
times, no! 

It was at this time that his tortured 
and overwrought soul had unburdened 
itself in the admission he had made to 
Lin wood; but he had gained little relief 
from his friend's optimistic counsel. 

“This may be New York in the 
twentieth century," he muttered to him¬ 
self; “but news percolates to that far 
off lamasery in some way, and Mana 
Fuyeh's arm is long." 

Then he strove to forget her and re¬ 
turn to his studies; but all in vain. Her 
face danced across the pages before him. 
He could not throttle the desire for her 
in his heart. 

One night as he sat thus, uninterest¬ 
edly deciphering some old manuscripts 
he had brought with him from Tso-ri- 
niah, he chanced to light upon a cata¬ 
logue of the laws of the Twelve, and 
while examining it was surprised to dis¬ 
cover that the initial letters of the first 
three sentences spelled a Thibetan word. 

His attention was caught by the cir¬ 
cumstance, and he idly followed the ar¬ 
rangement down the page, until at last 
it was made plain to him that with 
oriental secrecy an acrostic had been 
hidden in the code. 

As he made more and more of it out, 
his excitement increased, and at length, 
when he had finished, he sprang to his 
feet, his face alight with joy, exclaiming 
in a perfect transport of happiness: 
“ Thank God! Oh, thank God!" 

The next week his engagement to 
Miss Granthan was announced. Society 
wondered; but it could not fail to ap¬ 


prove of the match. In wealth and so¬ 
cial position there was nothing left to 
be desired on either side, while against 
the youth and loveliness of the bride 
Farthingale had to offer a career of un¬ 
deniable achievement and a name fa¬ 
mous on two continents. 

“I always thought she would marry 
Ditson," said Society; “still-" 

It was decided that they should make 
their home in the neighborhood of New 
York, and there being no good reason 
for delay, the date of the wedding was 
set fo s Miss Grantham's twenty second 
birthday. - 

When Kumar heard the news he ap¬ 
proached his master with a serious face. 

“Wilt thou place thy head in the 
lion's jaws, sahib? " he asked meaningly. 

“If you mean by that to inquire 
whether I am going to marry Miss 
Grantham," replied Farthingale, “ l ean 
tell you that I most certainly am." 

“ But have you considered the 
Twelve? Sahib, I must prevent this." 

“ Look here, Kumar," said the doctor 
sharply, “ I have forgiven you for 
meddling in my affairs at Tso-ri-niah, 
for if you had not I should never have 
met Marj—should never have come to 
America. But I want you to distinctly 
understand that I will have no more of 
it. Were it not for this tendency of 
yours to continually interfere in mat¬ 
ters which do not concern you, I would 
tell you all my plans. As it is, I simply 
say to you that I run no risk in going 
to the altar." 

“ Have you told Miss Grantham, 
sahib, of our brotherhood at Tso-ri- 
niah, and of the rule that members must 
remain unwed? " 

“No. It would simply alarm her 
needlessly, for I assure you, Kumar, 
that I am in no danger. The penalty 
will never be exacted from me." 

And with that Kumar had to rest con¬ 
tent. 

On the evening before the wedding, 
as has been already stated, Farthingale 
was a visitor at the home of his fiancee. 

“Are you sure that you harbor no 
regrets, Edward?" she had asked him 
anxiously. “I sometimes dread that 
the old longings may come over you, and 
that some day you may regard me as the 
prisoner does his jailer." 
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" Disabuse yourself of any fear of 
that kind,” he laughingly replied. “ Of 
all the places I have visited, there is 
only one to which I have ever cared to 
return, and now since I have the pros¬ 
pect of a lifetime spent beside you, that 
desire is also swept away. I hate the 
very thought of going back there now.” 

He heaved a deep sigh. 

She looked at him questioningly. 

" Why so mournful ? ” she asked 
laughingly. " There is no reason that 
you should go any place you do not wish 
to, is there?” 

He opened his lips as if to make re¬ 
ply; but reconsidering his intention, 
turned the conversation into other 
channels. 

At that very moment across the ave¬ 
nue in the shadow of the Park wall 
lurked Oshiniina and Karana, his fellow 
lamas at the far away island in Lake 
Koko-nor. 

" Will he consent, think you? ” asked 
Oshinima in a cautious whisper. "We 
cannot return to the Icanpo and report 
that we have failed.” 

" Nor will we,” responded Karana, 
with a tightening of his lips. " Do not 
forget that Mana Fuyeh told us this 
marriage must be prevented at any cost 
—at any cost,” he repeated meaningly. 
" Do you understand ? ” 


CHAPTER’ YI. 

THE SPIRIT PICTURE. 

With the puncture given Ditson's 
ingenious theory by the district attor¬ 
ney, the mystery of Dr. Farthingale's 
disappearance became more inexplic¬ 
able than ever. 

One result had plainly been effected 
by the reporter's story, however, and 
that was that the public mind was now 
thoroughly convinced that the case was 
one of blackest crime. 

Whereas, before, the newspapers and 
" the man in the street ” had often re¬ 
ferred to the affair as Dr. Farthingale's 
" departure,” it was now universally 
spoken of as the Farthingale " murder.” 

The police likewise were of the opin¬ 
ion that this was the true solution of the 
problem. In fact, about the only per¬ 
son interested who refused to accept 


this view was Miss Marjorie Grantham, 
the missing man's fiancee. 

The dreadful occurrence had of 
course fallen upon her as a staggering 
shock, and ever since she had been in a 
mental state bordering upon distraction. 

She was continually the prey to a 
thousand cruel fears and morbid 
fancies; yet, through the whole period 
she maintained the most unwavering 
loyalty to her absent lover. That he had 
wilfully and voluntarily deserted her 
she would not, she could not believe. 

Nor, in spite of the evidence pointing 
in that direction, would she admit that 
he had been slain. Some monitor 
seemed constantly to whisper in her ear 
that he was still alive. 

It might be, she confessed, that he 
wa3 under restraint, else 6he did not 
understand how anything could have 
kept him from communicating with her. 
It was probable, even, that he was in 
deadly peril. 

Indeed, it was this latter phase of the 
situation which caused her her keenest 
anxiety. Often a call for help from him 
seemed ringing in her ears. 

She must go to him, must succor him, 
she tvould think. And involuntarily she 
would rise from her seat as though to 
seek him. 

Then would come the crushing reali¬ 
zation that she knew not where to look. 

" Where shall I go? Whither?” she 
would cry aloud; but no answer was 
vouchsafed to her pleadings. 

She could -not .sleep at night. Her 
constant impulse was to follow, follow. 

Yet, when she endeavored to obey 
the impulse, she found no leading, not 
even an intuition to guide her footsteps. 
Her health was breaking underneath 
the strain. All that sustained her was 
the hope that she might somehow be 
of service to the man whom she adored. 

With this idea in her mind, she pa¬ 
tiently followed every clue, traced down 
every wild rumor. As soon as a new hy¬ 
pothesis was constructed to account for 
the affair, she instantly used every 
means at her command to test the prem¬ 
ises upon which it was based, no matter 
how problematical they might be. 

Indeed, almost daily she would form¬ 
ulate some new theory of her own, and 
would painstakingly compare it with all 
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the known facts, only to find that her 
efforts, like those of the police and the 
newspaper men, was doomed to end in 
failure. 

Still, she never gave up heart. 

Each morning when she arose she de¬ 
manded the papers to learn if any new 
discoveries had been made during the 
night, and far into the evening she 
could be found studying the theories ad¬ 
vanced for her by a host of aspiring 
Vidocqs, studying in the hope that 
from all the mass of chaff she might be 
able to extract a single grain of wheat. 

One Sunday her maid brought her in 
a great pile of the day's papers, and, 
opening at random the one with which 
Ditson was connected, she saw printed 
there a photographic reproduction of 
the room whence Farthingale had disap¬ 
peared. ' 

She noted with a rush of tenderness 
her own portrait enshrined upon the 
wall, and beneath it a great jar of roses. 
She was his goddess, he had once laugh¬ 
ingly told her, and he made a votive 
offering of roses at her shrine each day. 

With tears in her eyes she sat gazing 
long at the smudgy half tone, and while 
she gazed she beheld something which 
caused her to give a sudden little shriek 
of amazement. 

Was it? Could it be? She bent 
closer and scanned the page with a de¬ 
vouring scrutiny. 

Yes, it was true. There before her 
eyes the figure of her fianc6 was reveal¬ 
ing itself in the illustration. 

Shadowy ancl dim the presence was; 
but still unmistakably his lineaments, 
his personality. Farthingale and none 
other. 

It was as though an impalpable mist 
had cleared away from the surface of 
the picture, betraying depths which had 
at first outraged her vision, a finer detail 
than she had before been able to dis¬ 
cern. 

She rubbed her eyes and looked again. 
Was she the victim of an hallucination, 
an optical delusion? 

No. The figure was still there. It 
was her lover himself; she could no 
longer doubt. 

Palpitating with excited hope, she 
hurried to her father. 

“Papa,” she cried, “here is a clue 


which even you will be forced to recog¬ 
nize.” 

Old Grantham, when he had heard her 
story, took the paper and scrutinized it 
long and carefully. He was a plain, 
matter of fact person, given to pooh 
poohing anything which verged even in 
the smallest degree upon the supernat¬ 
ural or miraculous. 

“You are mistaken, daughter,” he 
finally declared. “ What you see is noth¬ 
ing more than a blur in the print. Be¬ 
sides, the whole idea is preposterous. 
Had Farthingale been in the room, the 
photographer must surely have per¬ 
ceived him.” 

Marjorie was so persistent in her as¬ 
sertion, however, that at length, in order 
to fully satisfy her and prove incontro- 
vertibly that she was deceived, the old 
man sent for the photographer. 

His arrival shed a new light upon the 
matter. 

“Miss Grantham is correct in her 
surmise,” he said. “There was the 
figure of a man in the original picture; 
but I do not think you need attach any 
undue importance to the circumstance.” 

Then he proceeded to explain that 
the negative from which the illustra¬ 
tion had been taken was one of those pe¬ 
culiar but not infrequent photographic 
freaks known as “ spirit pictures.” 

The reflection of some external ob¬ 
ject—as, for instance, an adjoining build¬ 
ing, a person passing along the street, 
or a picture hanging upon the wall— 
may be projected into the field of the 
camera with the result that upon the 
developed plate the reflected object ap¬ 
pears to have been an actual part of the 
scene photographed. 

One of the most notable examples of 
the kind, he remarked, was to be found 
in the pictures of the old footbridge 
which formerly crossed lower Broadway 
at Fulton Street, 

Every photograph which was taken of 
this structure revealed the shadowy, 
nebulous figure of a woman floating in 
the air above the heads of the passers 
by. For a long time the presence of 
this apparition in the pictures created 
an immense amount of discussion, and 
the superstitious regarded it as proof 
positive of the existence of beings be¬ 
yond mortal ken. 
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But at length a shrewd observer noted 
some points of identity which had been 
previously overlooked, and it was 
shortly demonstrated that the spectral 
figure was in reality nothing more than 
a statue which adorned the facade of a 
neighboring building, and which by 
some peculiar refraction of the light was 
thrown forward in the photographs so 
as to seem suspended directly over the 
bridge. 

In the case at hand, the operator 
stated, the figure of a man had undeni¬ 
ably shown itself in his picture; but 
he was certain that its presence there 
was due to nothing more than one of 
these trick reflections. 

Ordinarily, he would have preserved 
the plate as a curiosity; but, as it hap¬ 
pened, he had taken only the one expo¬ 
sure, and could not spare the time to 
secure another. So, as he had been 
commissioned to photograph an empty 
room, and not one containing an oc¬ 
cupant, he had expunged the phantasm 
from his picture. 

He deeply regretted that the illu¬ 
sion had aroused any hope in Miss 
Grantham’s mind, for he was confident 
that the figure in the picture had been 
merely a distorted semblance of one of 
the pictures on the wall. 

In fact, it could not be anything else, 
for he would take his oath that when he 
made the picture there was in the room 
no living person other than himself. 

This rational solution of the matter 
thoroughly satisfied Mr. Grantham, and 
he dismissed the subject from his mind; 
but his daughter, although saying noth¬ 
ing, remained skeptical. Indeed, the 
photographer’s use of the term “ spirit 
pictures ” had given rise to an entirely 
new set of conjectures in her brain. 

Although Farthingale, under the seal 
of the oaths with which he had bound 
himself, was able to tell her very little 
concerning the knowledge he had ac¬ 
quired at Tso-ri-niah, she was aware 
that he was an adept, thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the laws which govern 
the occult phenomena of the oriental 
.mahatmas. 

Might it not be, she asked herself, 
that the doctor, recalling the penchant 
of modern newspapers for the illustra¬ 
tion of all places connected in any way 


with the details of a sensational occur¬ 
rence, had, though absent in the body, 
held his astral self continually in the 
room in order to secure the very result 
which had been obtained, and thus as¬ 
sure her that he was still in the land of 
the living—perhaps furnish her with a 
clue to the mystery of his disappear¬ 
ance? 

Marjorie, inheriting much of her 
father’s temperament, had all her life 
been a scoffer at theosophy, spiritual¬ 
ism, and the kindred cults which seek to 
explain life on other than a material 
basis; but in her present extremity she 
was willing to grasp at anything which 
promised a solution to the baffling 
enigma. 

At any rate, she decided, it could do 
no harm to investigate. Of one thing 
she was assured, and that was that if 
Edward’s spirit were in that room, and, 
capable of revealing itself^to any one, 
it would be to her. 

Accordingly, without stating her pur¬ 
pose to the other members of the 
family, she seized upon her maid and 
hurried at once to Farthingale’s apart¬ 
ments. 

Arrived there, they found Kumar 
Sabhu, as usual, guarding the door. 

In fact, as the newspapers had noted, 
the fidelity of this pagan servitor to his 
trust was something almost pathetic. 
Night or day he never left his post, con¬ 
stantly on the watch in case his master 
should return and require his services. 

He salaamed deeply as Miss 
Grantham approached; but before he 
made any move to open the door he 
fixed his glittering yellow eyes full upon 
hers. 

“ Alas, missee,” his tone was low, but 
distinct, vibrant with an electric force, 
" the room is empty. The Doctor Sahib 
is still not there.” 

Again when he had flung open the 
door he repeated in mournful accents: 
"The room is quite empty. Behold. 
What your eyes look for, alas, they will 
not find.” 

It was true. Not a semblance of the 
presence that she sought was Marjorie 
able to descry. 

With intent and eager glance she 
searched every nook and comer of the 
room. All in vain. 
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Perhaps the light was too vivid for 
her to detect the nebulous, astral form? 
She closed the blinds before the win¬ 
dows. But still—nothing! 

The furniture she had remarked in 
the newspaper illustration, the curtains, 
the hangings, the pictures upon the 
wall; elsewhere only vacant avenues of 
space, empty and untenanted. 

The dust motes danced in the sun¬ 
shine where it penetrated the inter¬ 
stices between the shutters; a captive fly 
buzzed noisily against the window pane; 
hut not a sight nor sound, not even that 
fugitive sixth sense which transcends 
the world material, betrayed to her 
within the room a hint of the shadowy 
occupant she had seen so plainly re¬ 
vealed in the picture. 

As the camera had caught it, the 
presence had been just beneath where 
her own portrait hung upon the wall, 
and she peered earnestly in that direc¬ 
tion, now with half closed lids, now 
with eyes wide open, in an eager en¬ 
deavor to discover something of what 
she sought, eVen though it were merely 
the barest outline. 

All futile and unavailing! The por¬ 
trait smiled down upon her. Beneath 
it her eyes could discern nothing more 
than the vase of roses which Farthin¬ 
gale always kept there. 

She gave a sudden gasp and clutched 
at her breast to still the tumultuous 
beating of her heart. 

Farthingale had been absent two full 
weeks; yet the roses in the vase were 
fresh—fresh as though they had just 
been clipped from their parent stems. 


CHAPTER VII. 

WITH THE AID OF THE CAMERA. 

Quick as a flash Marjorie turned 
upon the Hindoo, who had been obsequi¬ 
ously following in her footsteps as she 
moved about the room. 

"Kumar," she demanded, pointing 
an accusing finger at the flowers, " how 
does it come that those roses are so 
fresh?" 

If the valet had a guilty conscience, 
he concealed it well. For just a mo¬ 
ment he seemed startled at the ques¬ 
tion, although no more than naturally 


so in view of her sudden vehemence. 
Then he answered glibly enough: 

"The roses? Ah, missee, I place 
them fresh every day, in case, peradven- 
ture, the Doctor Sahib should return. 
Were he to come back and learn that I 
had been negligent in this one thing, he 
would scorch me with a very tempest 
of anger." 

It was a thoroughly reasonable expla¬ 
nation, and Marjorie would probably 
have dropped the matter without an¬ 
other thought had not a cool, steady 
voice from behind the Hindoo broken 
in upon their conversation just at this 
moment. 

" That is a lie, Kumar," it said, " and 
you know it. I have been here every 
day since Dr. Farthingale’s disappear¬ 
ance, and this is the first time I have 
ever seen fresh flowers in that vase. 
Yesterday I happened particularly to 
notice them, and the roses then were 
brown and withered." 

The speaker was Ditson, who had en¬ 
tered the room unobserved, just in time 
to overhear the valet’s ready assertion 
and to controvert it. 

Kumar wheeled like lightning, and 
cast one glance of concentrated rage at 
the shrewd reporter. Then the impas¬ 
sive mask settled down again upon his 
features. 

"The sahib is mistaken," he said 
calmly. "It may be that distracted 
by my anxiety concerning the Doc¬ 
tor Sahib I have on one or two oc¬ 
casions failed to replace the flowers. 
Yet I see no cause in that for the sahib 
to question my words. If it was not I 
who put the flowers there, may I ask 
him who he thinks it was? And what 
reason could I have had for doing so, 
other than the one I have given? " 

He finished with a humble bow; 
but on his lips there was a bland smile of 
triumph as though he said to his ques¬ 
tioner: " Answer me that, if you can." 

" Nevertheless, Miss Grantham," 
muttered Ditson in an aside to Marjorie, 
" it is an extremely suspicious circum¬ 
stance, and may turn out to be a most 
important clue. I have had mydoubts 
about Master Kumar for some time, and 
hereafter I intend to keep a close watch 
on him. Let the matter pass now, 
though. We must not permit him to 
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see that we are on to his curves, or he 
will he on his guard.” 

Then he added aloud: "May I ask 
what you are doing here this morn¬ 
ing? ” 

In a few words she told him of the 
peculiar phenomenon of the " spirit pic¬ 
ture,” and Ditson was plainly impressed 
with the recital. 

" * There are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in your 
philosophy, Horatio/ ” he quoted. " I 
learn more and more every day. Miss 
Grantham, that it doesn’t do to sneer at 
things simply because one doesn’t 
understand them. There may be more 
in this matter than appears on the sur¬ 
face.” 

His keen interest was shown by the 
manner in which he made her go over 
the room once more. 

Together they tried all the varying 
effects of different degrees of light and 
shade; but his attempts proved no more 
successful than had hers. Ho trace could 
they detect of any presence in the room 
other than their own and the Hindoo’s. 

Suddenly Ditson stopped short and 
slapped his thigh. 

" How stupid of me! ” he exclaimed. 
" I might have thought of that.” 

"What do you mean?” she asked 
wonderingly. 

"The operator failed to see any 
figure when he took the photograph, did 
he not?” 

" Yes.” 

"And its presence was only dis¬ 
covered when the negative was devel¬ 
oped?” 

" Certainly/’ 

" Well, don’t you see, then, that the 
apparition, if there is one, is evidently 
invisible to eyes of flesh, being only 
revealed by the camera? ” 

"Oh, I understand,” she-jeried with 
quick comprehension. "You mean that 
we must rephotograph the room.” 

"Exactly. I wonder if Farthingale 
had such a thing as a camera around 
here anywhere?” 

" Certainly he did, a vei*y fine one. 
Kumar, where is the Doctor Sahib’s pic¬ 
ture machine? ” 

The Hindoo looked as though he 
wished to refuse her request; but finally 
brought out the apparatus, and grudg¬ 


ingly indicated to Ditson the location of 
the closet which the doctor had fitted 
up as a dark room. 

Ditson was a very fair amateur pho¬ 
tographer, and in a surprisingly short 
space of time he had the room taken, 
and, with Miss Grantham, was in the 
dark room busily engaged upon the de¬ 
velopment of his plate. 

Together they bent over it in the dull 
gleam from the ruby lamp and watched 
excitedly as the dark shadows began to 
take form upon the silvery film. 

Finally Ditson held it up to the lamp, 
and, giving a cry of elation, passed it 
over to Marjorie. Almost snatching it 
from his hand, she threw open the door 
and held it up against the light of day. 

The figure she had looked for re¬ 
warded her. Invisible his presence 
might be to mortal sight; but the uner¬ 
ring eye of the camera showed Farthin¬ 
gale to be indubitably there. 

He lay stretched out upon a divan, 
apparently in a profound slumber, his 
very manner of repose a proof of his 
identity. No one else could have 
counterfeited that peculiar attitude 
gained by years of sleeping upon the 
bare ground. 

At the sight, Marjorie dropped the 
plate clattering to the floor and im- 
pusively ran towards the couch. But 
her eager fingers swept only the empty 
air. 

The place occupied by Farthingale 
in the picture was to mortal sense filled 
only with nothingness. 

" What — where — why-” she 

gasped, groping bewilderedly about in 
her search, while Ditson, scarcely less 
dumfounded, stood with open mouth 
and wide staring eyes in the center of 
the room. 

The voice of Kumar struck upon 
their ears. He had picked up the nega¬ 
tive from the floor where Marjorie had 
dropped it, and was now surveying the 
plate in evident consternation. 

"What devil’s trick is this?” he ex¬ 
claimed sharply. "The Doctor Sahib 
is not here. It is witchcraft.” 

Marjorie paid no heed to him. 

" Another photograph,” she de¬ 
manded excitedly of Ditson. " We must 
find out what this means.” 

The Hindoo dashed by her to the 
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eouch whereon the camera had shown 
the form of his missing master, and 
passed his hands rapidly oyer and about 
the place. 

“ See,” he cried triumphantly. “ It 
is witchcraft that the picture machine 
plays, I tell you. I beg that it be tried 
no more.” 

All the time his nimble fingers were 
flying to and fro. Were it not absurd, 
one would have declared that he was 
untying knots and loosening cords. 
Now he stood upright, glaring fixedly at 
Miss Grantham and the reporter. 

“ Ah! ” he shrieked, at the same time 
pointing to a spot above the camera. 
“Look! Look! There is the sahib’s 
ghost!” 

Involuntarily their glance followed 
his, and, floating in the air above them, 
they beheld a spectral apparition, a 
flickering presentment of the missing 
man, with bloodless and emaciated face 
and fast closed eyes, the features of a 
corpse. 

And even as their gaze was held by 
the awesome sight, Kumar, uttering a 
wild howl of affright, charged past them 
through the door. 

Just as he turned the corner. Miss 
Grantham caught a glimpse of his fleet¬ 
ing form. She could almost have 
sworn that his arms were held as though 
he carried a heavy burden. 

Down the hall they could hear him 
speeding. Fainter and fainter his voice 
came back to them. 

He was crying: “I have nothing. I 
hold nothing!” Then his tones died 
away in the distance. 

Ditson and his companion turned to 
look again for the apparition; but it, too, 
had faded from their view. 

The reporter was trembling like a 
leaf. He was utterly unnerved: a cold 
sweat stood out on his forehead in great 
drops. He started for the door. 

“I’ve seen lots of awful sights,” he 
gasped; “but this beats me. I’m go¬ 
ing.” 

A sudden intuition flashed to the 
brain of Marjorie Grantham. 

“ Not yet,” she cried with quick de¬ 
termination, seizing the terrified news¬ 
paper man by the coat sleeve and forci¬ 
bly detaining him. “I understand at 
last. Oh, that vile Kumar! Come 


on,” she added briskly. “We have no 
time to lose. Our business is to rescue 
Dr. Farthingale before they have an 
opportunity to do him any further 
hurt.” 

“But I don’t understand,” stam¬ 
mered Ditson, all the nerve taken out of 
him. 

“ It is not necessary that you should 
understand ”—impatiently. “ It is quite 
enough that 1 do. Come on,” and hurry¬ 
ing to the telephone in the hall she 
called up police headquarters with a re¬ 
quest that a man be immediately sent to 
watch the Thibetan curio shop and note 
particularly any person who might 
enter or depart from it. 

Then, impetuously bundling her 
companion into a cab, she set off with 
him for the same destination as fast as 
the promise of a trebled fare could in¬ 
duce their jehu to pilot them through 
the streets. 

As it was Sunday, they had for the 
most part a clear course, unimpeded by 
the trucks and vans of ordinary week 
day traffic. A soft, warm sunlight fell 
across the asphalted street^, and the 
people returning from church and the 
strolling pedestrians on the sidewall 
arrayed in holiday garb turned to gaze 
curiously at their reckless pace. 

Once or twice a policeman raised hie 
club, and the driver would pull up unti* 
a friendly corner had intervened; ther 
on again as furiously as before. 

While they raced along thus, Misr 
Grantham condescended to explain hei 
course of reasoning to her companion. 

“You have heard of these Hindoo 
fakirs, have you not,” she asked, “ who 
before one’s very eyes and without the 
aid of any appliances or paraphernalia 
are able to grow a large tree from a tiny 
seed within the space of a few minutes; 
or, by throwing a rope into the empty 
air climb up it out of sight; or, after 
cutting an assistant into mincemeat 
with their swords, restore him to life, 
whole and unharmed? For hundreds 
of years people have witnessed these 
tricks and have marveled at them, ut¬ 
terly unable to discover any satisfactory 
explanation.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“ But did you never hear how the real 
solution was evolved; that two English- 
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men, while observing the pretended 
miracles, endeavored to picture them, 
one by sketching what he saw happen¬ 
ing before him, the other by pressing 
the button of his camera? When the 
pictures were completed the sketches 
displayed the mystifying performance 
exactly as they had seen it; but the pho¬ 
tographs showed nothing more than a 
ragged Hindoo standing alone, while he 
glared and made passes at his audience 
with his hands.” 

"Oh, I see,” interposed the reporter. 
" Hypnotism.” 

" Exactly. And it is the same impo¬ 
sition which Kumar and his rascally 
confederates have played upon all of us. 
Dr. Farthingale was in that room this 
morning. He has been there all the 
time. We were simply prevented by 
hypnotic influence from beholding 
him.” 

" Then you think that when Kumar 
dashed from the room this morning he 
carried the doctor with him? ” 

" Certainly.” 

" But why should you believe that he 
will take his prisoner to the curio 
shop?” 

"Ah, that is where my feminine in¬ 
tuition guides me. I don’t know how I 
know it; but I am as certain that Kumar 
is in league with the Thibetans, and 
that Dr. Farthingale will be found in 
their shop, as I was that the photo¬ 
graphing of the doctor’s room would 
give us a clue to his whereabouts.” 

By this time they had arrived at the 
dingy little street far down in the Syr¬ 
ian quarter, where Oshinima and 
Karana had set up their establishment. 

A " plain clothes man ” who had been 
unostentatiously lounging in a doorway 
across from the shop recognized Miss 
Grantham and crossed over to meet 
them. 

" No one has come in or gone out,” 
he informed her in a low tone, “ except 
Kumar Sabhu, the doctor’s valet, and 
he came rattling up in a cab about five 
minutes ago, driving like all possessed. 
The funny part of it, though, was that 
he didn’t get out right away; but sat 
there in the cab, hollerin’ to them 
dagoes on the inside, tellin’ ’em that he 
didn’t have nothin’ in his arms, and all 
the time lookin’ square at me. 


" I watched him when he got out of 
the cab, and it was true, he didn’t have 
nothin’. Yet, if my eyes hadn’t told 
me so, I’d have sworn from the way he 
walked that he was carryin’ a heavy 
load.” 

" You see,” said Miss Grantham, 
turning to Ditson with conviction, " my 
intuitions have not led me astray. Now, 
officer,” gaily addressing the detective, 
" get ready to claim that reward for the 
rescue of Dr. Farthingale, for in less 
than ten minutes you are going to have 
him safely in your possession.” 

Bewildered and at a loss to compre¬ 
hend, the policeman followed the girl 
and the reporter into the shop. 

As they entered the door, however, 
all three were stopped by a cry of awful 
horror, and a moment later Kumar 
Sabhu came rushing towards them. 

“ Oh, missee, missee,” he shrieked as 
he caught sight of Marjorie, " they 
have killed him! They have slain my 
master. Oh, the devils! The wicked, 
wicked devils! ” He broke out into an 
excited torrent of curses and execra¬ 
tions—half English and half Hindoo. 

“ Here, here,” interrupted the police¬ 
man, roughly shaking him by the arm. 
" Quit your raving and tell us what’s 
the matter.” 

" Come then,” returned the valet. 
" See for yourself.” 

And trembling and moaning he con¬ 
ducted them to the back part of the 
store, where lay piled up a heterogeneous 
mass of merchandise—prayer wheels, 
copper censers, jars of incense sticks, 
robes of silk, inlaid screens, polished 
tabourets, grinning idols, and jeweled 
swords. On the ground beside this heap 
was a loose bale of matting, one fold of 
which had been thrown over some ob¬ 
ject which lay beneath. 

Reaching down, Kumar threw this 
back and disclosed to their horror 
stricken eyes the form of Farthingale. 

The missing man was found at last, 
but in what awful plight! 

His cold and stiffened form was 
weltering in a pool of half congealed 
gore, while the ruby drops still slowly 
oozed from more than a hundred stabs. 

The body was cut and hacked by 
knives as though his foes had not been 
satisfied with the mere taking of his 
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life, but with vindictive ferocity had de¬ 
sired to wreak their vengeance on his 
helpless corpse. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT DOES THE HINDOO KNOW? 

It was truly a piteojis and a fearful 
sight. No wonder that as Kumar 
looked he broke forth again into his 
long drawn wail of woe, or that Mar¬ 
jorie Grantham, with one glance at the 
ghastly spectacle, sank swooning to the 
floor. 

Even the detective and the newspaper 
man, inured though they were to scenes 
of blood, were visible shaken. 

"Good God!” muttered Ditson, 
bending over the corpse as if to seek an 
answer from that silent frame. " Who 
could have done this awful thing? ” 

"Who?” ejaculated Kumar, looking 
up at him, his face working with pas¬ 
sion, his eyes glowing like live coals. 
" Who but those Thibetan dogs? They 
have stolen him from his home and 
brought him here to slay him! They 
were here but just now; they must still 
be close at hand! Come, let us lay hands 
upon them before they get away! ” 

He snatched up a short dagger from 
the pile of goods beside him and sprang 
quickly up the stairs towards the second 
floor, the detective with drawn revolver 
following closely at his heels. 

The several floors were thoroughly 
investigated in turn; but all in vain. No 
trace of the fugitives could be found. 

Up through the building Kumar 
ranged like a hunting dog, nostrils dis¬ 
tended, eyes flashing, tense to spring 
as soon as he should sight his quarry. 

Not a single alcove, closet, or coign of 
concealment escaped his rapid glance. 
Yet he covered the space almost at a 
run, putting the burly- officer hard to 
it to keep up with his lithe movements. 

At last they reached the attic, a bare, 
low ceiled loft where one had to stoop 
to avoid contact with the rafters. 

" Ah! ” exclaimed Kumar in a tone 
of bitter disappointment, at the same 
time pointing to the open trap door in 
the roof, which plainly indicated the 
manner of the Thibetans* departure. 

A hasty survey from it showed how 


easily flight could have been taken 
across the roofs, and a descent effected 
to the ground by any one of half a dozen 
avenues. 

"No use to follow ’em any further 
now,” observed the detective philosoph¬ 
ically. "With the start they’ve got, 
we’ll have to have assistance to round 
’em up.” 

Returning to the level, he sent in an 
immediate report to headquarters. 

When he and the Hindoo returned to 
the curio shop, Marjorie Grantham, 
under the ministrations of Ditson and 
her maid, was just regaining conscious¬ 
ness. Her eyes as they opened fell 
upon Kumar, and instantly an expres¬ 
sion of the utmost abhorrence came 
over her face. 

" You wretch! You traitor! Why do 
you torture me thus?” she cried hys¬ 
terically. "I demand that you imme¬ 
diately remove your spell from my eyes 
and give me back my lover! ” 

The valet gazed at* her in amazement. 

" Missee, missee,” he exclaimed, " you 
ask for what is impossible. Can you 
not see that the life of the Doctor Sahib 
has departed? Is Kumar the great 
Shiv himself that he can restore the 
dead to life again? ” 

"He is not dead!” she shrieked in 
hot denial. "It merely appears so to 
us because we are under your wicked 
influence.” 

Then she began to plead: "Oh, 
Kumar, be merciful and give him back 
to me. See, I beg you upon my bended 
knees. What have I ever done, or what 
has Edward done, that you should desire 
to keep us apart? If either of us has 
wronged you, you shall have full 
amends. I will forgive all the previous 
suffering you have caused us. But this 
I cannot bear. It is too awful, too hor¬ 
rible!” 

She broke into a new fit of jsrild, shud¬ 
dering weeping as she glanced towards 
the shrouded form upon the floor. 

"Missee,” replied Kumar earnestly 
and gravely, " if it were in my power to 
bring him back, no one would have to 
ask me to do it. But, believe me, no 
such power lies within me. I tell you, 
the Doctor Sahib is dead.” 

"You lie” she cried fiercely—"lie 
now as you did when you told me he was 
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not in the room where you kept him so 
cleverly concealed! ” 

The Hindoo involuntarily started at 
her words and opened his lips as if about 
to speak; but on reflection evidently de¬ 
cided to hold his peace. 

His action was not, however, lost 
upon Marjorie. 

“ Ah, I surprised you there, did I 
not? ” she said quickly. “ You were not 
aware how thoroughly your plot had 
been uncovered, were you? You might 
as well cease your deceptions, Kumar, 
for let me tell you that, no matter what 
further tricks you may attempt to play, 
you can never again induce me to be¬ 
lieve other than that Dr. Farthingale is 
alive and well.” 

She turned towards Ditson, as if for 
corroboration. “You, at least, must 
agree that I am right,” she added. 

“ By George, I believe you are! ” he 
cried, a new light breaking in upon him. 
“I see it all now; Mr. Smooth, here,” 
indicating Kumar with a wave of his 
hand, “ is simply trying to work the 
same old game with a few fresh trim¬ 
mings. But w£’ll soon put a spoke in 
that wheel. Sergeant,” turning to the 
detective, “is there a photographer 
handy around anywhere in this neigh¬ 
borhood? ” 

“Yes, sir; one right up the street. 
Second stairway, this side of the corner.” 

“ Good. Fll have him here in five 
minutes. That’s a great idea of yours, 
Miss Grantham. And, sergeant, in 
the meantime, if I were you, I would 
stick pretty close to that dark skinned 
friend of ours. I have an impression 
that before we get through with this 
affair we shall discover that he is the 
prime mover in the blackest conspiracy 
that this old town ever saw hatched 
out.” 

All this was delivered over his shoul¬ 
der as he njade for the door; and once 
in the street Ditson fairly sprinted along 
the block and up the narrow stairway 
which led to a diminutive studio. 

He almost collided with a couple of 
Chinamen who were just making their 
exit from the laundry next door. 

The proprietor of the photographic 
establishment, an excitable little 
Frenchman, was about sitting down to 
his dinner, and started to make voluble 


explanations that he did no work on 
Sunday; but Ditson was not in the mood 
for parley. 

Seizing the astonished photographer 
by the arm, he dragged him forcibly 
from the table, and, unheeding his in¬ 
dignant protests, carried .him off willy 
nilly to the Thibetan emporium. 

“ What do you see? ” Ditson de¬ 
manded of his captive, throwing back 
with a flourish the covering which con¬ 
cealed the mutilated body. 

The Frenchman’s ill temper at his 
treatment was swallowed up in horror. 

“Mon Dieu! ” he shuddered. “ Et ees 
awful! ” 

“ What do you see? ” insisted Ditson. 

“ What do I see? Et ees one corpse— 
a dead man.” 

The reporter gave a hearty laugh. 
His merriment startled the others, in 
the face of that ghastly spectacle jar¬ 
ring upon their sensibilities like a sacri¬ 
lege. 

Yet Ditson was so thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of the soundness of his theories 
that to him the little Frenchman’s awed 
dismay was distinctly ludicrous. 

“ I’ll bet you a hundred that he’s as 
much alive as you are,” he responded 
gleefully. 

The photographer stared at him with 
evident doubts of his sanity. 

“ But, monsieur,” he protested, 
“hees tete —what you call eet?—hees 
head, eet ees almost dissevered! Eet 
ees impossible that a man still lives, 
thus nearly headless! ” 

“All right; have it your own way. 
But I’ll show you that your camera will 
tell a different story. Hurry up and get 
your machine, and turn us out a pho¬ 
tograph of him as fast as you can. He’s 
not a very pretty subject at present, I’ll 
admit; but you’ll find out that he shows 
up better in the completed picture.” 

Impressed by-Ditson’s manner, and 
overcome with curiosity, the French¬ 
man made no further mention of his 
scruples; but speedily fetched his ap¬ 
paratus, and made the desired exposure. 

Then the whole party, with the ex¬ 
ception of Kumar and the detective, 
adjourned to the studio to await the 
result. 

While the operator busied himself in 
his dark room, clattering his appliances 
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and chemicals about in a veritable 
frenzy, Marjorie sat white faced and 
shaken in the outer office. 

Ditson, thoroughly optimistic as to 
the outcome of the test, was trying to 
cheer her up. 

“Don’t give way, now. Miss Gran¬ 
tham," he said soothingly, “not now 
when we've got the whole matter sifted 
down and everything is just about to 
turn out all right. Confronted by such 
proofs as we shall give him, Kumar will 
be forced to release the doctor from this 
spell. Why, just think, you and he will 
be eating dinner together tonight, and 
the whole complication will be ex¬ 
posed." 

“I know, I know,” she responded, 
striving to be brave. “ I am as certain 
as you that it is nothing but a trick, an 
illusion; and yet”—she broke off with 
an agitated tremor—“that cruel sight 
has completely unnerved me. I cannot 
shut it out from my eyes.” 

“It was damnable,” assented Ditson 
savagely. “If that Hindoo gets his 
deserts, he'll go to Sing Sing for the rest 
of his life. I'd like to be the judge 
that sentences him. Still, remember. 
Miss Grantham, that, horrible as it was, 
it was a mere phantasm, no more real 
than a painted picture, and that Dr. 
Farthingale is actually as alive and well 
as you or I.” 

Marjorie's father, who had been sum¬ 
moned by the reporter as soon as the 
headless body was discovered, arrived 
on the scene at this juncture, and Dit¬ 
son was obliged to rehearse for his bene¬ 
fit all the events of that sensational 
morning. 

“I'll swear the thing goes beyond 
me,” commented the old man in hope¬ 
less bewilderment; “ but, my dear,” ad¬ 
dressing Marjorie, “ as Mr. Ditson says, 
the matter looks like a piece of hocus 
pocus, a kind of conjuring performance, 
60 1 see no reason for you to be alarmed 
or downcast. Now that we've struck 
the right scent, we'll have Edward out 
of that rascal's hands in no time.” 

“ Oh, I wish the complete assurance 
of that were already here,” she moaned 
nervously, wringing her hands. “ I can¬ 
not rid myself of the fear that despite 
all our hopes we may yet be crushed 
v.i+h disappointment.” 


The little Frenchman had been bus¬ 
tling about in his retreat at a great rate 
for the past few moments, and even as 
she spoke he opened the door and 
stepped out into the room with the drip¬ 
ping negative in his hand. 

Marjorie sprang towards him with a 
low cry of eagerness; but he avoided 
her and addressed himself to Ditson. 

There was a puzzled expression on his 
face. 

“ Monsieur assured me that the corpse 

in the curio shop-” he began; but 

before he could finish his sentence the 
reporter had snatched the plate from 
him and was holding it up towards the 
light, anxiously scanning its shadow 
flecked surfaces. 

Marjorie and her father crowded up 
behind him to gaze over his shoulder. 

“ My God! ” exclaimed the reporter, 
and, hearing a gasp behind him, turned 
just in time to see Marjorie Grantham 
sink into her father's arms. 

The picture on the negative was no 
different from that which had met their 
horror stricken eyes when Kumar’s 
affrighted cry had disclosed for them 
the grisly secret of the curio shop. 

With exact fidelity the camera had re¬ 
produced every detail of that tragic 
scene—the dingy shop, the mass of 
oriental merchandise piled up to the low 
ceiling, and in the foreground the 
huddled, mutilated figure in a pool of 
blood. 

Scarcely waiting to see that proper 
attention was being accorded to Miss 
Grantham, Ditson tore down the steps 
and along the sidewalk to the little shop. 

Captain O’Hara had just arrived 
upon the scene with a squad of his best 
detectives. 

“ Chief,” said Ditson breathlessly, 
pointing an accusing finger at the 
Hindoo, “ hold that man at all hazards. 
I charge him with the murder of Dr. 
Farthingale! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE CASE IN COURT. 

The startling denouement which had 
come as a culmination to the weeks 
of perplexity raised public excitement 
to the highest pitch. 
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An especially sympathetic interest 
centered in the condition of Miss Gran¬ 
tham, for it was reported that she had 
never rallied from the shock induced by 
the terrible revelations at the curio 
shop; but, one paroxysm succeeding an¬ 
other, she had finally passed into the 
raving delirium of brain fever. 

The doctors who were in attendance 
gravely informed her father that, even 
should her superb vitality save her life, 
it was exceedingly doubtful that she 
would regain her reason. 

There was not the slightest question 
in the popular mind that Kumar Sabhu 
was the perpetrator of the dastardly 
murder, or that the Thibetans were his 
accomplices. 

Every effort was made to apprehend 
the latter; but again was Captain 
O’Hara’s bureau obliged to accept de¬ 
feat, for, from the time the fugitives 
had passed through the trap door in 
the roof of their establishment all traces 
of them was as completely effaced as 
though they had never existed. 

“I’ve worked out many a puzzler,” 
said Captain O’Hara distractedly, “ and 
I’ve known many a rogue who was able 
to cover up his tracks; but for people to 
just naturally disappear off the face of 
the earth, I never saw a case that could 
begin to compare with this. 

“ I’ve got the Hindoo, at any rate,” 
he thought to comfort himself, and the 
“third degree” to which Kumar was 
subjected at police headquarters was a 
model of rigorous inquisition; but the 
natural secretiveness of his race stood 
the valet in good stead, and he with¬ 
stood all their questioning with a stoical 
impassivity, divulging nothing which 
threw the faintest glimmer of light 
upon the mystery. 

Consequently, the public impatiently 
awaited the judicial examination, and 
when it was held, the fifth day after the 
tragedy, an eager crowd fairly fought 
for admission to the court room. 

Owing to the enforced absence of 
Miss Grantham, by far the most im¬ 
portant witness was Oliver Ditson. 

Giving his name, age, and residence, 
he stated by way of introduction that 
he was a newspaper man and had be¬ 
come interested in the Farthingale mys¬ 
tery through his efforts to elucidate it 


in the regular course of his profession 
and on behalf of the paper which he 
represented. 

Then he recapitulated the discoveries 
he had made at the Raines law hotel 
and at the apartment house which had 
first led to the consideration of the two 
Thibetans as factors in the problem, 
and told with some satisfaction of the 
manner in which the authorities had 
permitted the wily pair to hoodwink 
and baffle them. 

As for himself, however, he stated-he 
had never lost faith in his hypothesis 
that they were at the root of the matter, 
except that on a reexamination of all 
the circumstances he had been forced to 
the conclusion that they had received 
assistance from within the Omar Khay¬ 
yam. 

By a process of eliminating all resi¬ 
dents-of the apartment house who were 
beyond the range of suspicion, he had 
finally narrowed his list down to Kumar 
and the hall boy, and of these two for 
obvious reasons he had preferred to re¬ 
gard the former as the guilty party. 

Asked what were his “ obvious rea¬ 
sons,” he pointed out the hall boy’s 
youth and inexperience, which he said 
would inevitably have forced him to 
weaken under the searching examina¬ 
tion to which he had been subjected; 
but added that what had most in¬ 
fluenced him in reaching his opinion was 
the discovery of the Hindoo charm. 

This, it had been proven, was not the 
property of either of the Thibetans. 
Who else was there then in the house to 
whom it could possibly belong? 

Ditson endeavored in every possible 
way to induce Kumar to acknowledge 
his ownership of the bauble; but had 
to confess that the Hindoo had been too 
wily for him. 

Unshaken in his belief, however, that 
he had struck the right trail, he had set 
himself to watch the valet, and it was 
while carrying on this espionage that he 
had overheard Kumar explaining the 
circumstance of the fresh roses in the 
vase, and by his prompt appearance 
upon the scene had been able to contro¬ 
vert the falsehood. 

“ What was the reason for that false¬ 
hood, Mr. Ditson?” interrupted the 
court at this juncture. 
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"I do not understand that myself, 
your honor,” replied the witness. “I 
have simply alluded to it to show that 
the Hindoo did lie in one instance, and 
hence may be justly supposed to have 
lied all the way through. What connec¬ 
tion there may have been between the 
placing of fresh flowers in his room, 
and the abduction of Dr. Farthingale, I 
have yet to discover.” 

Continuing his testimony, Ditson re¬ 
lated the circumstances of the photo¬ 
graphing of the empty room and its as¬ 
tonishing sequel; the trip of Miss Gran¬ 
tham and himself to the curio shop, and 
the appalling discovery there made; the 
hopes aroused by Miss Grantham’s 
theory of hypnotic delusion; the effort 
to verify these hopes by the employ¬ 
ment of the French photographer, and 
finally the crushing disappointment 
which had come to them as a result of 
the test. 

“ A very remarkable sequence of 
events,” commented the assistant dis¬ 
trict attorney who was conducting the 
examination. “Will you tell us now, 
Mr. Ditson, the course of reasoning you 
followed by which you applied these cir¬ 
cumstances as indicating the guilt of 
the accused?” 

The question was manifestly an im¬ 
proper one, and the lawyer could not 
conceal the flicker of surprise which 
crossed his countenance when the op¬ 
posing counsel gave no sign of entering 
an objection. 

In fact, Kumar’s attorney had 60 far 
betrayed but little zeal in his manage¬ 
ment of the case. He had shown a very 
scant interest in the testimony adduced, 
not even taking the trouble to jot down 
notes, and cross examining only in the 
most cursory fashion. 

So, now, while Ditson presented an 
utterly incompetent mass of theory and 
supposition, he leaned back in his chair 
with closed eyes and folded hands. 

“ I took as a starting point,” began 
the reporter, airing his views with some 
show of pride at his own acuteness, “ the 
well known fact that Dr. Farthingale 
was a member of a society of mystics in 
the east, and that to a desire for ven¬ 
geance upon him, as a transgressor of 
their laws, must be set down the motive 
for the present crime. 

3 a 


“ Following out this line of inquiry, 
the questions naturally suggest them¬ 
selves: How did this society become 
cognizant of the doctor’s infraction, or 
proposed infraction, of their rules? 
What link of communication could 
there possibly be between New York 
and Thibet? 

“We know that Kumar Sabhu, and 
Kumar Sabhu alone, accompanied Dr. 
Farthingale throughout his entire wan¬ 
derings in the c Forbidden Country/ 
and that not so much in the capacity of 
a servant as in that of a trusted friend 
and confidential adviser. What more 
natural than to infer that the valet fol¬ 
lowed his master’s example, and also 
allied himself with the esoteric sect? 

“ Assuming this to be true, it is then 
easy to understand how Kumar, more 
faithful than his companion to the obli¬ 
gations they had both undertaken, 
would betray Farthingale’s intentions, 
and make easy the task of the emis¬ 
saries sent out as avenging angels. 

“ He was thoroughly acquainted with 
America and American detective 
methods, and knew that any attempt to 
transport Farthingale from the city or 
to accomplish his destruction here 
would inevitably be spotted by the 
police; so he contrived a subtle plan by 
which it should be made to appear that 
the doctor was abducted, whereas in 
reality he should be held a prisoner in 
his rooms, effectually concealed by the 
vallet’s hypnotic powers until such time 
as it would be safe to accomplish his 
actual removal. 

“ The discoveries I made of a method 
of travel between the Raines law hotel 
and the apartment house, the suspi¬ 
cious departure of the Thibetans from 
the hotel, even the dropping of the 
Hindoo charm upon the roof in a place 
where it was certain to be found, I re¬ 
gard as parts of an intricate plot con¬ 
trived for the sole purpose of mystify¬ 
ing the police and throwing them off 
the track. 

“The scheme as planned was admi¬ 
rably executed, and would, I have no 
doubt, have entirely succeeded had it 
not been for Miss Grantham’s clever 
perception, and the resultant discovery 
that Dr. Farthingale was still in his own 
room. 
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“ Driven to desperation by this dis¬ 
closure, what more natural than that 
Kumar should at once seek his fellow 
conspirators, carrying his prisoner with 
him, and that the three, realizing that 
their plan had failed, should then and 
there decide upon their victim’s death. 

“ That, sir,” concluded Ditson, “ is 
in my opinion the only plausible expla¬ 
nation which will account for all the 
circumstances.” 

Counsel for the defense half opened 
his sleepy eyes. 

“ What time of day was it when you 
and Miss Grantham photographed 
Farthingale’s room?” he asked unin¬ 
terestedly. 

“ Half after eleven,” promptly an¬ 
swered Ditson. 

“ And you are certain from the evi¬ 
dence of the camera that the doctor was 
then in his apartments? ” . 

“ Absolutely positive.” 

“ Let me ask you then, what time was 
it that you discovered his body in the 
curio shop?” 

“ About an hour and a half later; 
probably at one o’clock.” 

“ That is all,” said the lawyer shortly, 
and again he leaned back in his chair 
and closed his heavy lids. 

A ripple of amazement pervaded the 
court room. 

Was there no defense whatever to be 
interposed? Was the case literally to 
be allowed to go by default? 

“ I guess he thinks it such a ‘ cinch ’ 
agin’ the prisoner that there ain’t no 
use goin’ to any bother,” was the 
whispered comment of one spectator. 

“And he ain’t far wrong at that,” 
replied an outspoken neighbor. “If I 
ever seen a guilty man in all my life, 
that there Hindoo is it.” 

Such seemed the opinion of the en¬ 
tire throng, and many were the black 
looks directed at the luckless Kumar. 

“ If they don’t send him to the chair,” 
said the auditor who had before ex¬ 
pressed his views, “ they might as well 
abolish cap’tal punishment an’ turn 
Sing Sing into a Sunday school.” 

Kumar, however, seemed undis¬ 
turbed. He continued amusing himself 
by abstractedly blowing paper wads 
through a blow pipe he had fashioned of 
a bit of cardboard. 


The police, the French photographer, 
and a number of minor witnesses cor¬ 
roborated the points of Ditson’s story, 
and now the prosecutor aroused and 
bowed to the court. 

“ The State closes its case,” he an¬ 
nounced. 

Kumar’s lawyer straightened up, and 
a dull gleam came into his eyes. 

“ Call Dr. Grey and Dr. Morse,” said 
he. 

To each the same questions were 
asked, and in both cases identical an¬ 
swers were returned: 

“ You assisted in performing an 
autopsy on the 5 th inst. upon the body 
of the late Dr. Farthingale ? ” 

“I did.” 

“ How long after the discovery of the 
body was it when you viewed it? ” 

“ About two hours; at just three 
o’clock, to be exact.” 

“ State its condition at that time, 
please.” 

“ It was frightfully mutilated. The 
head was almost severed from the 
trunk, and an effort had also been made v 
to amputate the right arm at the elbow, 
but this was only half accomplished. 
Then the chest and back were covered 
with stab wounds made by a sharp in¬ 
strument, probably a two edged dagger. 
There were thirty three of these stabs, 
averaging from an inch to an inch and 
a half in length, and from an inch to 
two inches in depth.” 

“ Was this mutilation done before or 
after the death of the victim ? ” 

“ After.” 

“How long after?” 

“ Fully eight hours.” 

“ What, then, was the cause of 
death ? ” 

“ An aneurism of the heart of long 
standing.” 

When the first physician was ex¬ 
amined, the spectators who had been 
breathlessly following the catechism 
broke at this point into a subdued mur¬ 
mur of bewildered surprise. 

If this testimony were true, then Far¬ 
thingale had not been murdered,but had 
died a natural death. The bottom had 
simply dropped out of the prosecutor’s 
case. 

That official, flushed with vexation, 
had arisen to his feet, and was shouting 
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angry question* at the witness; but 
neither with him, nor later with the 
other doctor, was he able to shake their 
statements in the slightest degree. 

Ditson seemed completely dum- 
founded by the sudden turn of the testi¬ 
mony. He spoke excitedly to the dis¬ 
trict attorney, and a flush of manifest 
vexation burned upon his cheek. 

He arose as if to leave the court room 
in disgust, when he was stopped by a 
Chinaman, who pushed his way through 
the throng and handed the reporter a 
note. 

Ditson hurriedly examined the scrawl, 
and as he grasped its contents a com¬ 
plete change of expression came over his 
countenance. 

He quiokly drew the district attorney 
down to his side and held a sharp 
whispered conference with him. The 
newspaper man seemed to be vehe¬ 
mently urging some point, while the 
lawyer hesitated and demurred. 

At last the attorney appeared to 
yield. 

"Your honor," he said, addressing 
the court, “ I had about concluded that 
this case was without foundation; but 
Mr. Ditson says he has just discovered 
some fresh evidence which he regards 
as of the highest importance and which 
he wishes to investigate. In order to 
give him the opportunity, I therefore 
ask for a continuance until tomorrow." 

Kumar glanced up quickly and ceased 
playing for a moment with his blow 
pipe; but relapsed into his former 
stolid calm as his attorney took the 
floor. 

“ In that case," said the little lawyer 
with a sneer, “ I also desire to present 
some new matter, something which I 
had not intended to touch upon at the 
present time." 


CHAPTER X. 

A STARTLING DENOUEMENT. 

On the following day the little lawyer 
who had Kumar's interests in charge no 
longer bore his air of drowsy unconcern. 
His eyes burned with the fire of pur¬ 
pose, his stubby red mustache bristled, 
his whole being seemed charged with 
an electric energy. 


He looked like a sinewy wildcat, 
tense crouched, ready to spring. 

“ Call George Washington," he cried. 

There was almost a vindictive note in 
the sharp tone. Ditson started at his 
words, and a wondering, perplexed ex¬ 
pression came to his eye. 

His fingers played nervously with a 
newspaper which he held in his lap. 

“ I hardly think it necessary for the 
defense to introduce further testimony," 
interposed the magistrate. 

It was evident that the court's mind 
was already made up and that the de¬ 
fendant would be discharged. 

The little attorney was not to be de¬ 
nied, however. 

“If your honor please," he replied 
firmly, “ there is more in this case than 
appears upon the surface, and I must 
insist upon my witness." 

So George Washington was duly 
sworn. 

“ You are employed as hall boy at the 
Omar Khayyam apartment house?" 

“Yes, sah; been dar gwine on 'leben 
monfs now." 

“ Were you on duty there the night 
Dr. Farthingale disappeared?" 

“Yas, sah; f'om six in de abenin' 
'til ha'f pas' nine de next mawnin'." 

“You were well acquainted with Dr. 
Farthingale? " 

“ Oh, yas, sah. I seen 'im free er fo* 
times ebery day." 

“Did you see him come into the 
building that night? " 

“ Yas, sah. He come in at a quahtah 
a'ter ten." 

“ Did you see him go out again? " 

“ He nebber went out no mo'. Ef 
he had a went out, I couldn' a missed 
'im." 

It was the same story the boy had al¬ 
ways told whenever questioned about 
the affair, and as Ditson perceived that 
nothing new was being elicited he re¬ 
laxed the uneasy, listening attitude he 
had maintained ever since the witness 
mounted the stand. 

“ And that is all you know about this 
matter?" the lawyer asked suavely. 

The negro's face was set and stub¬ 
born. 

“ Dat's ev'yt'ing, sah." 

“Ah!" 

The lawyer raised his eyes medita- 
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tively to the ceiling and then slowly 
lowered them until they were leveled 
directly at George’s face, holding his 
eyes steady with their menacing glare. 

" Why, then ’’—the question came as 
though shot out of a gun—" why, then, 
did you say that you could tell a heap 
more about this case than you had if it 
was not money in your pocket to keep 
your mouth shut? ’’ 

" I—I-” hesitated the boy. 

" Whoeber done say I tole ’em dat? I 
ain’ neber done no sech t’ing.” 

" Oh, yes, you did. Now, answer me. 
No, don’t look towards Mr. Ditson, but 
look at me. Didn’t you tell George 
Jones, the other hall boy-’’ 

The opposing lawyer was on his feet 
striving to object; but Washington had 
already weakened before the steady 
glance from those impelling eyes, and, 
shaking and trembling, was sobbing out: 
" I’ll tell de trufe! I’H tell all T>out it! ’’ 

" The witness will proceed," observed 
the court, leaning forward and show¬ 
ing a keen interest. " The province of 
this examination, Mr. District Attor¬ 
ney, is to discover the truth, and not to 
shield any one, no matter who it may 
be." 

" Well, then," resumed counsel," you 
may tell, George, who it was that gave 
you this money for keeping your mouth 
shut." 

Washington wavered and attempted 
to evade the point; but the lawyer was 
inexorable. 

At last the boy gave a muttered an¬ 
swer. "It were Mistah Ditson," he 
said. 

At the words, as though by a common 
impulse, every eye in the court room 
was turned upon the newspaper man. 
He cowered down into his seat and 
raised his newspaper before his face to 
shield him from their concentrated gaze. 

"Just so," commented the little law¬ 
yer, nodding his head with satisfaction. 
"We are at last beginning to get at 
something definite. Now, George, you 
may go ahead and tell just what it was 
you saw or heard in the apartment 
house that night which you were paid 
not to reveal.’’ 

"Well, sah," the negro reluctantly 
complied, " it were ’bout ’leben o’clock 
er a little a’ter dat I done got a ring fo’ 


ice watah fom Mista Kingsbury’s room, 
what 9 8 on the same flo’ wid de doctah’s 
an’ Mistah Ditson’s, ye know; an’ w’en 
I goes up wid de pitchah, I done seen 
Dr. Fa’thingale jes’ ez plain as I sees 
yo’ dis minit." 

" Where ? ’’ demanded the lawyer. 

Washington faltered. 

" Does I hab to tell dat? ’’ he appealed 
to the court. 

The magistrate nodded, and once 
more the question was repeated. 

" Where? " 

The boy’s answer was so low as to be 
almost inaudible. 

"A cornin’ out ’n de do’ o’ Mistah 
Ditson’s room." 

"And how much did you get for 
keeping this quiet? ” 

"A hundred dollahs. Mistah Ditson, 
he come to me de nex 9 mawnin’, an’ he 
ax me ef I seen anyt’ing, an’ w’en I tole 
’im he says not to say nuffin’ ’bout it 
kase it’d on’y git me into trouble, an’ 
dat it didn’ ’mount to shucks nohow. 
An’ den he ’structed me w’at to say w’en 
de cops ’d come bodderin’ # ’roun’ an’ 
axin’ questions, an-’’ 

" It’s a lie! A damnable lie!" 

Ditson’s voice rose in angry protest. 
He had sprung to his feet, his face 
working with passion, his eyes aflame. 

" Will you take the word of a lying 
nigger before mine?" he appealed hys¬ 
terically to the crowd. 

" Sit down, sir!" sternly ordered the 
court. " This matter shall be probed to 
the bottom. Proceed with your case," 
turning to the lawyer for the defense. 

" Cadi Timothy Griscom." 

Griscom was the photographer who 
had taken the picture of Farthingale’s 
room which had been reproduced in 
Ditson’s paper, and which had served to 
first arouse the belief in Marjorie Gran¬ 
tham’s mind that her fiancS might still 
be in his apartments. 

"Who developed the plate from 
which that illustration was taken? ’’ was 
the question asked him. 

"I did." 

" Was no one else in the room? " 

"No one but Mr. Ditson. Come to 
think of it, he offered to develop that 
plate for me, and as he is an excellent 
amateur I let him start on it. When 
the figure commenced to appear, how- 
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ever, he showed it to me, and then I 
finished the work.” 

" Might it not have been possible for 
him to substitute another plate for the 
one you gave him to develop? ” 

" Possibly, perhaps; but hardly prob¬ 
able. I can conceive of no reason why 
he should have done so.” 

"You have nothing to do with mo¬ 
tives. Confine yourself to answering my 
questions, please. Would it have been 
possible? ” 

"Yes.” 

"Now I desire to ask you as a pho¬ 
tographer, if by a process of superimpo¬ 
sition a figure of a man could not be in¬ 
troduced into the negative of an empty 
room so as to appear an integral part of 
the picture? ” 

" I do not think anything of the sort 
was done in this case,” began the pho¬ 
tographer. " In fact, I-” 

" Nobody asked you what you 
thought. I want to know if the process 
I have described i6 practicable? ” 

"Yes,” admitted the photographer 
unwillingly, " it can be done.” 

" Will you swear that such a super¬ 
imposed plate was not substituted on 
you in this instance for the one which 
you took of Dr. Farthingale’s room?” 

The photographer waited a moment 
before he answered. " No,” he said, " I 
cannot swear to it!” 

Counsel for the defense arose to ad¬ 
dress the court. 

"If your honor please,” he said, "I 
think we have amply demonstrated that 
there is not the shadow of a reason for 
the further holding of my client, and I 
therefore confidently ask that he be dis¬ 
charged from custody. Before the 
court takes cognizance of my motion, 
however, I wish to be heard further, not 
on behalf of my client, but in the inter¬ 
ests of justice. 

"If your honor please, we listened 
yesterday to a highly interesting and 
entertaining exposition of an hypothesis, 
which was, it must be confessed how¬ 
ever, largely unsupported by adequate 
facts. I now desire to present a 
counter theory, and I ask the court to 
note that most of my statements will be 
backed up by sworn testimony. ► 

" I ask you to consider that George 
Washington, the hall boy, was bribed 


not to give full information in the po¬ 
lice investigation of this case; that the 
same person who offered that bribe has 
shown the most extreme interest and 
energy in propounding theories to ac¬ 
count for the mystery, and in tracing 
down a variety of persons whom he has 
charged with the abduction or murder 
of the missing man; that this same per¬ 
son, owing to his position and connec¬ 
tions, was able to learn all intended ac¬ 
tion on the part of police and detectives, 
and was able, if he deemed it advisable, 
to forestall such action and render it of 
no avail; that, being skilled in photog¬ 
raphy, he was able by a palpable trick 
to create the phantom which so aroused 
Miss Grantham’s hopes, and by a modi¬ 
fication of the same trick to convince 
her that her missing lover was still in 
his apartments. 

"Follow this man with me, if you 
will. I can picture him holding that 
final interview with Farthingale, craftily 
making the arrangements which would 
leave the faithful valet in the dark as to 
his master’s departure; but which, if 
necessity arose, could be so twisted as to 
seem proofs of Kumar’s guilt as strong 
as Holy Writ. 

" Then he lures or abducts Farthin¬ 
gale from the building. How, we do 
not know. Whither, we do not know. 
We only know the efforts he has made 
to cover up his tracks. 

"What are these? He learns that 
two Thibetans were lodging in a hotel 
close at hand, and for the benefit of the 
police constructs a cunning chain of evi¬ 
dence which points towards them as the 
perpetrators of a crime; but which in 
reality leads to naught. 

" What is his purpose in all this, you 
ask? Plainly to befuddle the officers, 
and to gain time for his own aims. 

"Once more the chase becomes too 
Hot for him, or perhaps he is ready for 
his denouement. The curtain rises, the 
lime light is turned upon the scene, and 
a new and daring conception in crimin¬ 
ology is presented. With an elaborate 
paraphernalia of decpetion, he cruelly 
imposes upon a trusting woman, indu¬ 
cing her to lead him to the body of her 
murdered lover and forcing her to 
charge the crime upon this poor Hindoo. 

" There is a conspiracy, if your honor 
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please, a damnable and a dastardly one, 
and in presenting it as my theory I ask 
yon to put faith in no hocus pocus of 
magic and oriental mystery; nothing 
save the deep design and the crafty 
scheming of one thorough paced villain. 

“ I do not at this time go so far as to 
assert that it is the true theory. I 
simply say it is far more probable, and 
better borne out by fact, than the one 
presented by the State. 

“But if it is the true theory, then 
the man who did all this is the real 
murderer of Dr. Farthingale. If it is 
the true theory, that man”—he paused 
solemnly and pointed an accusing finger 
at the man in the corner of the court 
room—“ that man, I say, is Oliver Dit- 
son. 

“ As to his motive-” 

“ I beg that the attorney will go no 
farther,” interrupted Ditson, rising to 
his feet and drawing a note book from 
his pocket. “ I shall show him something 
in a moment which I have no doubt will 
demonstrate even to him the futility of 
proceeding along the line he has 
adopted. I have here- 99 

He paused, and an expression of 
startled surprise swept across his fea¬ 
tures. He raised his hand to his mouth, 
and the next second pitched heavily for¬ 
ward on the floor, where he lay writhing 
and struggling in a convulsion. 

Kumar was the first to reach his side, 
and quickly lifted his head; but Oliver 
Ditson had passed beyond the reach of 
any mortal aid. Even at that moment 
a last shudder passed through his 
frame, and he was gone. 

The Hindoo opened his clenched 
fingers and drew out a little phial of 
prussic acid. 

“ See,” he cried, holding it up. “ The 
sahib preferred to die rather than to 
face exposure.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

j A MESSAGE FROM THE DEAD? 

With the death of Ditson, the one 
possible avenue, as it seemed, by which a 
solution to the Farthingale mystery 
could be reached was forever closed. 

For the public mind, fickle as always, 
had veered from its previous firm con¬ 


clusion concerning Kumar’s guilt to an 
equally positive belief that the arch 
plotter and real criminal was none other 
than the newspaper man. 

His dramatic suicide appeared to all 
a clinching substantiation of the hy¬ 
pothesis advanced by Kumar’s lawyer, 
for, as was aptly quoted on all sides that 
evening, “ suicide is always confes¬ 
sion.” 

In fact, of all the thousands in the 
great metropolis who were eagerly fol¬ 
lowing the developments of this most 
remarkable case, there were practically 
only two persons who entertained the 
slightest doubt as to Ditson’s culpabil¬ 
ity; and strangely enough these two 
were Captain O’Hara and Marjorie’s 
father. 

The skepticism of the policeman was 
perhaps not so difficult to understand, 
for it was hardly to be expected that he 
would readily accept a theory which 
presented him in the light of catspaw 
and dupe for a clever criminal; but old 
Hartley Grantham’s attitude was more 
difficult of explanation. 

Why, people wondered, should he of 
all men cling so persistently to the pre¬ 
sumption of the dead reporter’s inno¬ 
cence? 

“ I simply can’t believe it of the boy,” 
was the only answer he vouchsafed to 
the representations of his friends. “I 
knew his father too well to be readily 
convinced that the blood of a sneak, 
a coward, and a villain ran in Oliver’s 
veins. He may be guilty; but he is 
no longer here to defend himself, 
and until stronger proof is presented to 
me, I prefer to consider him square.” 

Yet, as already stated, he and the chief 
of detectives stood alone in this opinion. 
All the rest of the world credited Oliver 
Ditson, if not with the actual murder 
of Dr. Farthingale, at least with the re¬ 
sponsibility for his disappearance, and 
thus indirectly of hie death. 

As for a motive, it was recalled that 
Oliver Ditson had for years been a suitor 
of Marjorie Grantham’s, and that it was 
Farthingale’s appearance upon the 
scene which had dashed all his hopes. 

Such being the universal feeling, it 
was perhaps not strange that of all Dit- 
son’s acquaintances none came forward 
to pay the last offices to his remains. 
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Brilliant, facile, and clever though he 
was, he had never troubled himself to 
make an abiding friendship, and now, 
when he passed out of life with the 
shadow of disgrace upon him, it seemed 
as if there was no one to mourn him. 
His body lay unclaimed in a public 
undertaking shop. 

Then it was that Hartley Grantham 
gave evidence of the faith which was in 
him. 

" Let him be taken to my house,” he 
said. "It is perhaps fitting that the 
funeral should be as quiet and un¬ 
ostentatious as possible; but for his 
father’s sake, I propose to see that he 
has a decent burial.” 

Indeed the presence of death could 
add little to the gloom which had set¬ 
tled so thickly about the millionaire’s 
magnificent residence, for the physi¬ 
cians were still unable to offer any 
tangible hope of Marjorie’s recovery. 

She lay in the same condition which 
she had maintained ever since being 
brought home from the photographer’s 
studio, not violent or raving, but en¬ 
tirely unconscious of her surroundings, 
her eyes glazed, and, except in her fitful 
snatches of slumber, her head tossing 
restlessly from side to side, her voice 
ceaselessly iterating the one word, 
"Why?” 

A trained nurse was constantly with 
her, and every expedient of medical 
skill was resorted to; but the great 
specialist announced that no change in 
her condition might be expected for 
three days, and until that time it was 
impossible to determine what the out¬ 
come would be. 

So old Hartley Grantham, almost be¬ 
side himself with grief and anxiety, 
was compelled to submit to a period of 
weary waiting. 

He sat in his library that evening, 
unable to concentrate his mind upon 
anything except the sounds which came 
from the sick room, overcome by the 
fear which was tugging at his heart 
strings. 

In vain he strove to reassure himself 
with his knowledge of Marjorie’s hardy 
constitution and superb physical endow¬ 
ment. The haunting dread which had 
seized him was not to be exorcised. 

Consequently it was something of a 


relief to his strained faculties when 
there came a ring at the door bell and 
an announcement that Captain O’Hara 
wished to see him. 

" Show the captain in,” he said to the 
servant, and a moment later the burly 
chief of detectives entered the room. 

"I beg your pardon for this intru¬ 
sion, Mr. Grantham,” he apologized; 
"but my men discovered a couple of 
matters today which I thought ought to 
be brought to your attention at once. 

" Immediately after the inquest this 
morning I had both Farthingale’s and 
Ditson’s apartments searched once 
more. In the former we found the neg¬ 
ative of the picture which Ditson and 
your daughter took of the empty room, 
and had it thoroughly examined by an 
expert photographer. He swears that 
it shows not the slightest trace of any 
monkeying with it, any—what was the 
word that lawyer used? ” 

" Superimposition? ” 

" Yes, sir. Well, there was none of 
that done. So, as far as the photo goes, 
Ditson’s skirts are clear. But, Mr. 
Grantham, under the carpet in his own 
rooms we found something which makes 
me more than half believe that you and 
I were mistaken, after aU, and that 
Oliver Ditson was really at the bottom 
of the whole trouble ” 

The old man was evidently startled. 

" What was it? ” he asked sharply. 

" This letter,” returned the detective, 
producing from his inside pocket a mis¬ 
sive in a torn envelope. 

Grantham examined the letter care¬ 
fully as it was handed over to him. 

It consisted of several sheets of 
closely written note paper, and on the 
outside was the superscription, "Miss 
Marjorie Grantham.” 

" Why,” exclaimed Grantham ex¬ 
citedly as he scanned this address, " this 
is Farthingale’s handwriting!” 

O’Hara nodded his head. 

"It is a letter written by Farthin¬ 
gale,” he said, "on the night he dis¬ 
appeared, and evidently intrusted to 
Ditson to deliver. That it was not so 
delivered, but was opened, read, and 
then concealed is what has caused me to 
reverse my previous opinion, and to fear 
that Kumar’s lawyer was right when he 
charged Ditson with the crime.” 
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" Good God!” gasped the old man as 
the damning effect of this new evidence 
grew upon him. " It seems impossible 
to doubt. Oh, how could any man be 
so black a villain! ” 

"Read the letter,” returned O’Hara 
grimly, " and you will think him blacker 
still.” 

Grantham adjusted his eyeglasses and 
etrove to follow the written lines; but 
the revelation he had just received had 
80 shaken him that he was unable to 
grasp their import. 

"Read it for me, captain,” he said. 
" I can’t make out what it means.” 

The detective took the letter from 
him and impressively read as follows: 
" My dearest Marjorie : 

" I am writing this message to you in 
a spirit of the bitterest rebellion; and 
were it not that your loyalty and con¬ 
stancy give me hope for the future, I 
could not accept the trial which Fate has 
so cruelly and unexpectedly cast to my 
lot. 

" I see my cup of joy dashed from me 
just as it was lifted to my lips, and the 
crowning happiness of my life, the dear 
reality of at last calling you my wife, 
postponed for months, perhaps for years. 

"I hardly know what I am writing. 
My brain seems stunned, stupefied, palsied 
by the staggering surprise of the blow 
which has been dealt me. I have been 
living in a fool’s paradise, and now, with¬ 
out a word of warning, the veil of self de¬ 
ception is suddenly rent from before my 
eyes and I learn the appalling truth. 

" Oh, fool, idiot, dolt that I have been! 
Hear my story, Marjorie, and, if you can, 
forgive me. At least believe me innocent 
of intentionally deceiving you. 

" Some years ago—it matters not how 
or when, for the story is a long one and 
my time is limited—in my insistent quest 
for knowledge I associated myself with a 
band of esoteric zealots, the primal article 
of whose creed was celibacy. In entering 
their ranks I bound myself by a frightful 
oath, pledging to them in case of my 
apostasy the blood not only of myself, but 
of the woman who should innocently 
share in my transgression. 

" I thought little of the nature of my 
bond at the time, for women had ever 
possessed but little attraction for me, and 
I did not think it possible I should ever 
care to marry. 

" I wandered over the world, mingled 
with peoples of all races, and still had no 
regret. Then, one evening, I saw you. 


And with my first glance at your lovely, 
spiritual face I realized the awful imbe¬ 
cility of the step which I had taken. 

" The gates of paradise stood open be¬ 
fore me, yet I dared not enter; for, bar¬ 
ring me out was the inexorable flaming 
sword of a vengeance which I knew was 
absolute. 

" Certain as I was of this—believe me, 
Marjorie—had the menace been only to 
myself I would at that time have risked 
everything, content to die if I could but 
once have clasped you in my arms and 
called you mine. But even the ardor of 
my passion could not minimize to my 
mind the hazard for you; could not make 
me forget that when I spoke the words 
which made you my wife I pronounced 
sentence of doom upon you as surely as 
though I were then to stab you to the 
heart. 

"I strove to tear my love from my 
breast, to devote myself to my former 
pursuits, forget you, and go back once 
more to bury myself in the wilds. It was 
impossible. 

" Hopeless as the case was, I could not 
cease loving you, I could not bring myself 
to leave you. 

"Then, almost by magic as it seemed 
to me, the clouds were suddenly lifted. By 
chance one evening, in an effort to divert 
my thoughts, I picked up for study an 
old manuscript code of the laws of the 
order to which I belonged, and accident¬ 
ally discovered concealed within its pages, 
as is the oriental fashion, an acrostic or 
cipher which apparently nullified for me 
the oath which I had taken, and left 
me free to win and woo you. 

"This cipher, as I interpreted it, set 
forth that as the laws of man were power¬ 
less to rule the sea, so all that was neces¬ 
sary to abrogate and set at naught the 
edicts of the order was to set the sea as 
a barrier between the order and the ob¬ 
ject of its displeasure. In other words, 
all that a member had to do to be absolved 
from all his pledges was to cross the ocean. 

" So, then, I thought to myself in a 
transport of thanksgiving, I am already 
free. 

" I immediately despatched to the 
Jcanpo 9 or head of Hie order, an intimation 
of the discovery which I had made, and 
announced to him my intention of dis¬ 
regarding my oath. The next day I 
pleaded my cause to you, was accepted, 
and since then my life has been a reign of 
bliss. 

"I never told you of all this, Marjorie; 
for I fancied that it was all a sealed book, 
and I did not wish needlessly to alarm or 
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trouble you. I thought my security abso¬ 
lute; but now I see that I was experien¬ 
cing a happiness too great to last. 

a Tonight I sit amid the ashes of hope; 
my joy, my dreams, the buoyant promise 
of my life ruthlessly shattered. After 
leaving you this evening I was accosted 
by two members of the order, emissaries 
to me from the kanpo , who have informed 
me from him that I have erred in my 
translation of the cipher, and that my 
oaths being still binding upon me, their 
penalties will be relentlessly carried out. 

“ They tell me that the word in the 
acrostic which I translated as * sea’ should 
properly be rendered as ‘ sea of death/ 
and thus construed, the phrase, of course, 
simply means that only the grave can 
release me from my pledges. 

“ Oh, fool—fool that I was ever to 
undertake those oaths, ever to bind myself 
to that accursed band! 

“ This is my story, Marjorie. At first I 
thought I would return to you and tell 
it to you with my own lips. Ah, how I 
long to see you once more! But I am 
afraid. 

“ I know that you would laugh at the 
peril and insist on sharing this danger 
with me; and I fear that under your in¬ 
fluence and with your arms about my neck 
my resolution may fail me and I consent. 

“I love you too well, dear, to expose 
you to such a risk. Such a course would 
be the wildest madness; it would be noth¬ 
ing short of suicide. I know the power of 
this organization, and I know that from 
its mandates there is no escape. 

“ And yet I have one faint hope. The 
kanpo is a firm friend of mine, and it 
may be that he will yield to my entreaties 
and release me from my oath, as he alone 
has the power to do. At least, I am de¬ 
termined to make the attempt. 

“I leave tonight, secretly and silently, 
so that none may learn my mission nor 
my destination. Above all others, I dare 
not intrust my secret to you, dear heart, 
for I feel that if you knew it nothing 
could restrain you from following me. 

“ Tomorrow you will hear that I have 
mysteriously disappeared. Afterwards, 
rumors of the most alarming character 
will reach you concerning me. You may 
even be asked to gaze upon my dead face. 
But let not your heart be troubled or 
your faith swayed even by the evidence of 
your own senses. Doubt everything, be¬ 
lieve nothing, except that I am alive and 
well, and that I shall surely return. 

“ The course laid out for me is a diffi¬ 
cult one; but rest assured no bodily dan¬ 
ger threatens me. • I shall at all times be 


safe and guarded. The distressing phe¬ 
nomena which will come to your notice 
are mere illusions necessary to the success 
of my plans. 

“I send you this by the hand of the 
one person I can trust, and give it to you 
in order that you may not grieve. I shall 
certainly return within a year, either to 
claim you as my bride or to tell you that 
I have failed. 

“ But I shall not fail—I will not. Let us 
not even contemplate such a contingency. 
Courage, sweetheart; and we will yet 
wring happiness from fate. Only trust in 
me, believe in me, never doubt that I 
shall return. I will not say good by, but 
au revoir. If I could but see you just 
once more before I leave! 

“ Oh, the gods are cruel! 

“ Yours forever, 

“ Farthingale.” 

The captain refolded the letter and 
placed it in its envelope. * 

“ A message from the dead,” he com¬ 
mented in solemn tones. 

“ From the dead? ” broke in old Gran¬ 
tham sharply. “Wait a minute. Let 
us see again what he says down there 
towards the end. Here, give me the let¬ 
ter,” and tearing it open he ran hastily 
through the pages. “Now, listen to 
this, O’Hara, and tell me what you 
think of it: € Tomorrow you will hear 
that I have mysteriously disappeared . 
Afterwards , rumors of the most alarming 
character will reach you concerning me. 
You may even be asked to gaze upon my 
dead face: But let not your heart be 
troubled , or your faith swayed even by 
the evidence of your own senses . Doubt 
everything; believe nothing except that 
I am alive and well , and that I shall 
surely return / ” 

“But, Mr. Grantham, you yourself 
saw Farthingale’s dead body! ” 

“ Nevertheless, he tells Marjorie not 
to believe even that evidence.” 

“ Good Lord, man, you don’t mean to 
intimate that you think Farthingale still 
alive?” 

“ You see what he says. Draw your 
own conclusions.” 

“ But the positive identification of the 
body?” 

“ Pooh! Seven different corpses were 
identified as that of Morgan, the man 
supposed to have been killed by the Ma¬ 
sons.” 
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O’Hara sat silent, busily thinking, 
his heavy brow puckered up into a multi¬ 
plicity of wrinkles. Then he sprang to 
his feet. 

" By George, I believe you are right, 
Mr. Grantham! ” he cried. " I begin to 
see the whole plot now. Farthingale was 
never abducted, never died, was never 
murdered. He left of his own free will, 
and gave this letter to Ditson to deliver 
to your daughter in order that she might 
understand his departure. Ditson 
opened and read it, and for his own pur¬ 
poses decided to use the information it 
contained. 

" I doubt if at first he contemplated 
anything more than a concealment of 
the real facts, thinking that events 
would probably shape themselves to suit 
him. But discovering later that a mys¬ 
terious departure did not meet his ends, 
he then determined to represent the 
missing man as murdered, and for this 
purpose substituted a corpse. The mu¬ 
tilation was of course to prevent identi¬ 
fication, and all the rot about spirit pho¬ 
tographs, etc., was to avert suspicion.” 

Old Hartley Grantham bowed his 
head. " I hate to think it of the boy, 
O’Hara,” he said regretfully; "but I 
believe you are right.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

A MIDNIGHT BEVELATION. 

" Let us sift this matter thoroughly, 
Mr. Grantham,” said O’Hara finally, 
"and be definitely sure that we are 
right before we go ahead. Who was Dr. 
Farthingale’s physician?” 

" Raymond,” returned Grantham, 
giving the name of one of the best 
known practitioners in the city. 

O’Hara promptly called him up by 
telephone. 

" Doctor,” he asked, " can you tell me 
whether Dr. Farthingale suffered from 
any affection of the heart ? ” 

"He certainly did not,” came back 
the positive response. " I examined 
him for life insurance not more than 
six weeks ago, and I am willing to make 
affidavit that he was then as sound as a 
bell. I was simply dumfounded when I 
read in the papers this evening that the 
autopsy had shown an aneurism.” 


" So far so good,” commented O’Hara 
as he rang off. " Now ”—sending in a 
call for the offices of the Board of 
Health—■" to find a man who died last 
Saturday from an aneurism of the 
heart.” 

It did not take long to discover. John 
Buchanan in Fifty Eighth Street was 
the individual, and his description, to 
the detective’s great satisfaction, tallied 
very closely with that of Farthingale. 

The duration of the man’s last ill¬ 
ness, it was stated, had been about six 
weeks, and the burial permit had called 
for an interment at Little Falls, New 
York. As he left no family, the ar¬ 
rangements had all been conducted 
through a Chinaman who claimed to 
have been a friend of the deceased. 

"A Chinaman?” muttered O’Hara. 
"I can’t see just why a Chinaman 
should be worked into the game.” 

Leaving that matter for further con¬ 
sideration, however, he sent a telegram 
to Little Falls, and in half an hour re¬ 
ceived a response informing him that 
the body of John Buchanan had been 
duly received there on the previous 
Monday, and had been immediately 
buried.” 

" That would seem to settle the ques¬ 
tion of substitution in this case at 
least,” observed Mr. Grantham when 
the detective showed him the answer. 

" It does,” replied O’Hara. " It 
makes me absolutely certain that it was 
done. Tomorrow,” he added," I’ll have 
that coffin dug up; but I am willing to 
wager right now that we will find noth¬ 
ing in it. 

"The scheme is a simple one when 
you understand it,” he went on in ex¬ 
planatory fashion. " Ditson had found 
a double to Farthingale in the person of 
this invalid; but before he coudd use him, 
he had to wait for the man to die. That 
accounts for the various clues he dis¬ 
covered and exploited, all of which were 
for the purpose of throwing us off the 
track. Then, finally, when Buchanan 
obligingly passed in his checks, what 
was easier than to shift his corpse down 
to the curio shop, and send to Little 
Falls an empty box stuffed with bricks 
and paper? ” 

" But,” objected the old man, " how 
did Farthingale know that Ditson had 
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such a program prepared? Remember 
that he wrote to Marjorie telling her in 
almost so many words to be prepared for 
just what happened.” 

O’Hara’s jaw dropped; he was evi¬ 
dently nonplussed. 

"That’s so, isn’t it?” he said rue¬ 
fully, scratching his head. " Say,” he 
broke out after a minute or two of 
thought, " you don’t suppose the two of 
them could have been in cahoots. No, 
that won’t do; else why did Ditson hide 
the letter? ” 

At last he gave a shake of his big 
head. 

" It floors me, Mr. Grantham,” he an¬ 
nounced. "I never have been able to 
make head or tail of this case, and I be¬ 
gin to believe that I never will. 

" There is just one more chance, Mr. 
Grantham,” he finally averred. " The 
only person who can possibly throw any 
light on the tangle is Kumar, and I have 
never been able to get him to talk. Sup¬ 
pose I have him brought up here, and 
you see if you can get anything out of 
him. It’s not too late, is it? ” 

" By no means. Send for him right 
away.” 

Accordingly a message was sent to 
headquarters where Kumar had been de¬ 
tained as a witness, ordering that he be 
brought forthwith to Mr. Grantham’s, 
and within a reasonable course of time 
the Hindoo was ushered in. 

" Kumar,” said Mr. Grantham, plun¬ 
ging at once into the heart of his sub¬ 
ject, " we have just obtained informa¬ 
tion which leads us to believe that we 
have been deceived, and that Dr. Far¬ 
thingale is no more dead than you are.” 

He paused and directed a searching 
glance at the impervious face of the 
Hindoo; but if he expected to find sur¬ 
prise or astonishment pictured there, he 
was disappointed. 

" I knew it,” he said coolly. 

" Knew what? ” demanded Grantham 
and O’Hara in one breath. 

" That the dead man at the curio shop 
was not the Doctor Sahib; that it was— 
what you call it?—a fake.” 

"Why didn’t you say so then, and 
prevent all this trouble? ” 

" At the first I did not know. I also 
was deceived. It was not until after the 
officers had laid their hands upon me 


that I learned the ^ruth. Then I would 
not speak. What says the Hindoo pro¬ 
verb: € A still tongue saves more necks 
than a noisy one.’ ” 

" How did you learn that the corpse 
was not that of the doctor? ” 

"When the policeman turned the 
body over I instantly saw that there was 
no mole at the back of the neck, 
whereas my master possessed two such 
spots. Ask the rubber at the Turkish 
bath if my words are not the truth? ” 

" What is your opinion, then, 
Kumar? Where do you think your 
master is? ” 

The Hindoo spread out his hands with 
a gesture of interrogation. 

" Who can say? ” he answered. " It 
may be, and this I believe, that Ditson 
Sahib knew; but Ditson Sahib is dead. 
He will not tell us.” 

O’Hara produced Farthingale’s letter. 
As soon as Kumar saw it, he seized it, 
his eyes sparkling, his whole face ex¬ 
pressing the liveliest excitement. 

"It is the master’s hand!” he ex¬ 
claimed as he examined the superscrip¬ 
tion. 

" Listen to what it says then, and tell 
us what you think of it,” returned 
O’Hara, and once more he read aloud 
the farewell epistle to Marjorie. 

Kumar bent an attentive ear through¬ 
out the reading, becoming more and 
more agitated as it drew to a close. 

" Where did you find that? ” he de¬ 
manded sharply when O’Hara had fin¬ 
ished. 

" Under the carpet in Ditson’s room.” 

"Ah,” cried Kumar with a sibilant 
indrawing of his breath. "You see 
then it is as I and the little lawyer sus¬ 
pected. Ditson Sahib was really at the 
bottom of all this devil’s work. And 
the master? Why,” he added tri¬ 
umphantly, "the master is of course 
safe at Tso-ri-niah! ” 

" Tso-ri-niah?” questioned Grantham 
and O’Hara together. " Where is that?” 

Kumar hesitated a moment before 
he answered. 

"Far away, in Central Thibet,” he 
finally said, apparently with great un¬ 
willingness. 

" And you think that is where Far¬ 
thingale has gone?” 

" Think? I know it. Ah, I must go 
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to him. Tell me,” he cried excitedly, 
turning to Mr. Grantham, “how soon 
can I catch a steamer for Shanghai?” 

Grantham was struck by a sudden 
idea. 

“Kumar,” he said, “the physicians 
have advised me to take my daughter 
for a long sea voyage as soon as she re¬ 
covers sufficiently to make the trip. 
What is the matter with our accompany¬ 
ing you when you go to seek the doctor. 
You will save time by waiting, for I shall 
order the yacht to proceed by the short¬ 
est route, while we shall have the bene¬ 
fit of your guidance and experience. In 
the mean time you can remain here in 
my house. Come, what do you say? Is 
it a bargain?” 

Neither man observed the stealthy 
gleam which came to Kumar’s eye. 

“ Sahib, I thank you,” he said with a 
low salaam. “ I accept your offer, and 
if there is no objection, I shall enter 
your service at once. Is there any task 
the sahib wishes me to perform? ” 

“ No, I guess not. Stop. I remem¬ 
ber that Jenkins told me ne was suffer¬ 
ing with a terrible toothache. Do you 
mind relieving him and watching be¬ 
side Ditson’s coffin tonight?” 

“ Certainly, sahib,” said Kumar' with 
ready acquiescence. “ Anything you de- 

• ft 

sire. 

Accordingly it was so arranged, and 
later, when O’Hara had departed and 
the old man stepped for a moment into 
the death chamber before retiring, he 
found the turbaned Hindoo keeping his 
silent vigil beside the bier. 

Grantham leaned over and gazed into 
the set waxen features. 

“Oliver Ditson,” he muttered be¬ 
tween his clenched teeth, “ they say all 
enmity should end this side of the 
grave; but unless my daughter recovers, 
I will never forgive you for the blow 
you have dealt me and mine! ” 

Then, overcome by his feelings, he 
quickly left the room and softly 
mounted the stair. 

As he paused at the door of the sick 
chamber the nurse came forward. 

“There is no change, Mr. Grantham,” 
she replied in response to his question¬ 
ing glance. “You know the doctors 
said we could expect none for three 
days yet.” 


“ True,” he sighed; “ and yet I hoped 
she might have been a little better.” 

Then with dragging step and sorrow 
bowed head he passed on into his own 
apartment. 

Gradually the house sank into silence. 
The sick girl tossed her head from side 
to side of the pillow and still murmured 
her pitiful, incessant, “Why? Why? 
Why?” but at length she, too, grew 
calmer and finally seemed to sleep. 

The liurse sat watching her, ready to 
attend to the slightest call; but as the 
night wore on she also was evidently af¬ 
fected by the drowsy atmosphere, and 
several times caught herself nodding in 
her chair. 

“ This will never do,” she said to her¬ 
self, and, rising, bathed her eyes in cold 
water; but still the impulse to slumber 
stole resistlessly over her. 

She let her head fall back and closed 
her eyes for just a moment, opened 
them again, and then once more allowed 
them to fall shut. Her inhalations 
grew longer and deeper, her form re¬ 
laxed; at last she, too, slept. 

Suddenly Marjorie Grantham opened 
her eyes, and, sitting up in bed, threw 
off the covers with a quick, restless 
movement. 

She sat thus for a moment, watching 
with sly, stealthy glances the slumber¬ 
ing figure of the nurse; then, softly 
creeping out of bed, she donned her 
dressing gown and slippers. 

What impulse of her delirious brain 
led her none can say; but for some rea¬ 
son the idea was strong upon her that 
she must go down stairs. 

So, quietly as a mouse, she stole from 
the room and down the steps. Through 
the diningroom, library, and conserva¬ 
tory she passed; but seemed not to find 
what she desired. Then, guided by the 
faint light shining through the doorway, 
she moved towards the drawingroom 
which held the dead man and his silent 
watcher. 

Some instinct of danger must have 
possessed her, for she did not enter 
freely here as she had into the other 
apartments; but, screening herself be¬ 
hind the heavy portieres which hung at 
the door, peeped warily within. 

As her eyes took in the scene pre¬ 
sented, a stifled gasp escaped her lips, 
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and tremors shook her frame from head 
to foot. 

There was the Hindoo of whom her 
last conscious thought had been that he 
was her lover’s murderer, and there the 
co£ 5 n surrounded by the trappings of 
mourning. 

The shock of the sight restored her to 
reason and to memory. She had no 
doubt that the occupant of the casket 
was Farthingale; but what, she won¬ 
dered in passionate protest, was Kumar 
doing there, when he should rightfully 
be confined within a prison cell? 

She was about to cry out and de¬ 
nounce him, demand his removal from 
the house, when the words he was mut¬ 
tering to himself came to her ears, and 
with a mighty effort she strangled the 
cry in her throat. 

Akthe little choking sound, the valet 
interrupted his soliloquy and quickly 
glanced up; then, evidently deciding 
that his hearing had deceived him, he 
resumed his former occupation. 

He held in his hand a little red note 
book which he had taken from the folds 
of his turban, and which bore a stri¬ 
king resemblance to the one Ditson had 
displayed just as he was stricken. 

This Kumar was carefully examining, 
making running comments upon its 
contents as he turned over the pages. 

At length he arose and shook the book 
with malicious triumph before the face 
of the dead man. 

" Yes, Ditson Sahib, you were wise,” 
he mocked; "but you reckoned not of 
the subtlety of Kumar Sabhu. Rightly 
says the Hindoo proverb: ‘The cobra 
is the wisest of snakes; but he is unable 
to cope with the mongoose.’ ” 

Marjorie laid her hand upon her 
heart to still its beating. She was evi¬ 
dently upon the verge of learning the 
details of a great crime. 

"Ditson?” she said to herself won- 
deringly as she heard Kumar’s invec¬ 
tive. "Is Oliver Ditson dead?” she 
thought. " But why have they brought 
him here? Why is Kumar watching 
him? Where have they taken Ed¬ 
ward ? ” 

She interrupted this train of specula¬ 
tion to listen eagerly once more, for 
Kumar was again addressing the silent 
figure. 


" You were proud, Ditson Sahib; but 
as you lie there, so shall all lie who cross 
my path! ” 

An expression of malignant ferocity 
swept over his swarthy features. 

" And you were wise, Ditson Sahib; 
but where is your, wisdom now? 

"Yes, you were wise,” he repeated, 
ruminatively turning over the pages of 
the little book. "You had traced it 
all out, the whole story. You had even 
won over Ah Fong and Wan to betray 
me ”—again a gleam of pitiless savagery 
came into his eyes; "but let them not 
think that they shall profit by their 
treachery. Trjily, like you, Ditson 
Sahib, they also shall have their re¬ 
ward! 

" It is well that I secured this telltale 
book,” he went on, " and it is well that 
I have so soon escaped from the police 
with it in my possession and have had 
this chance to learn its secrets. And 
now what to do with it. 

" If I keep it, O’Hara, the fat pig, may 
learn something to my disadvantage and 
arrest me with it on my person. I must 
destroy it at once. But how? ” 

He bent his brow in anxious thought. 

" Ah, I have it,” he finally said with 
malicious satisfaction. " I will hide it 
in the coffin. No one will ever think 
of looking for it there, and it will be as 
irrecoverably lost as though it had 
never existed.” 

Suiting the action to the words, he 
slipped the little book down between the 
linings of the casket. 

" There, Ditson Sahib,” he muttered 
tauntingly, " take your secrets with you, 
and tell them to the devils in hell, for 
you will never tell them to any other.” 

As he finished, the first gleams of 
dawn were breaking through the win¬ 
dows, and realizing that the household 
would soon be astir, Kumar ceased his 
imprecations and resumed once more his 
attitude of an impassive watcher beside 
the bier. 

Marjorie, almost overcome at what 
she had seen and heard, stole trem¬ 
blingly away and tottered up the stairs to 
her own room. 

Her head was whirling round and 
round, and she felt faint and giddy; 
but one paramount thought was firmly 
fixed in her brain. 
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“I must tell Captain O’Hara,” she 
kept repeating over and over to herself. 
“ He must know of this at once.” 

As she entered her chamber, how¬ 
ever, the overtaxed feelings which she 
had held so long in restraint gave way 
and she fell in a death-like swoon across 
the foot of her bed. 

Here the nurse on awakening a few 
moments later found her, and at once 
took methods to restore her, and to 
again place her in bed; but being by no 
means desirous of confessing her own 
shortcomings, she made no report of the 
incident. 

The doctors, therefore, when they 
called in the morning, could find no ex¬ 
planation for the marked increase of 
delirium in their patient, or of the 
reason for the new and alarming symp¬ 
toms which had manifested themselves. 

“ If it were in any way possible,” said 
one physician, “ I would declare that 
she is suffering from the effects of some 
terrible nervous shock.” 

Gradually, however, Marjorie’s mag¬ 
nificent constitution asserted itself, the 
effects of her midnight experience wore 
away, and the assiduous care and nurs¬ 
ing which she received proved victorious 
over the ravings of disease. 

She recuperated very rapidly, and in 
the course of a few weeks she had al¬ 
most recovered her normal condition of 
physical health. 

Her mental state, however, was a pite¬ 
ous one to all who recalled the clever, 
keen witted Marjorie Grantham of two 
months before. 

She was not violently insane, nor 
even what you might call demented; but 
her mind seemed dazed and clouded, like 
a costly jewel veiled behind wrappings 
which only occasionally permitted a 
gleam of its brilliance to shine through. 

She seemed, moreover, possessed of a 
constant desire to unburden herself of 
some secret, to impart something which 
she knew to a particular person; but 
what it was she had to tell, or to whom 
she desired to tell it, she was utterly 
unable to explain. 

For hours she would sit brooding, 
vainly trying to recall the message she 
had to give; but at last she would be 
obliged to shake her head with a hope¬ 
less sigh. 


“ It is gone,” she would say. “ Some¬ 
times I almost grasp it; but in the end 
it always evades me.” 

Kumar remained in Mr. Grantham’s 
household all the time, and the quick 
deftness of his ways made him a valu¬ 
able addition to the menage. 

There is of course no connection be¬ 
tween this fact and an incident which 
caused something of a stir in police 
circles at the time; but it may be stated 
that during those weeks of Marjorie’s 
convalescence two obscure Chinamen 
by the names of Ah Fong and Wan sud¬ 
denly and mysteriously expired. 

There was no evidence of foul play, 
however, and so after a little desultory 
investigation on the part of Captain 
O’Hara’s men, the matter was dropped. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

FACTS FBOM THE FOUNTAIN HEAD. 

As soon as his yacht could be over¬ 
hauled and placed in commission, and 
Marjorie’s health permitted of her 
taking the trip, Mr. Grantham began 
active preparations to sail for the 
Orient. 

He had told the story of Farthin¬ 
gale’s farewell letter, and of his present 
supposed whereabouts, to the eminent 
specialist who had Marjorie’s case in 
eharge, and that authority at once as¬ 
serted that the quickest way to bring 
about a cure of the girl’s malady was to 
restore her to her lover’s arms. 

“ You see,” he explained, “ what is 
really the matter with her is that she is 
wearing herself away grieving for him. 
You have told her that he is alive and 
well; but so strong is the impression 
upon her brain that what she saw was 
really his corpse that she cannot grasp 
or believe the truth. The only way to 
remove this impression is to let her actu¬ 
ally behold him in the flesh. 

“ Moreover, the sight of him will af¬ 
ford a stimulus, a mental fillip as it were, 
which I am confident will immediately 
and permanently do away with this 
dazed and beclouded condition of her 
brain. 

“ Nor would I delay in carrying your 
project into execution, Mr. Grantham,” 
he added, “ for I will not conceal from 
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you that unless this mental stimulus I 
speak of be speedily forthcoming, there 
is grave danger that Marjorie may drift 
into a state of hopeless imbecility. In 
fact, I want you plainly to understand 
that the perils of tlie trip, difficult and 
dangerous as it may be, are not to be 
compared with the risk you run by al¬ 
lowing your daughter to brood upon her 
sorrow.” 

The old man was also reassured as to 
the possibility of a woman making the 
journey when he consulted with Kumar. 

“Have no fear, sahib,” the Hindoo 
said. “ I know every foot of the way as 
well as if it were the path leading to 
my own doorstep, and I will pilot missee 
as well as yourself in perfect safety. All 
that is needed is that missee should be 
appareled as a man in Thibetan costume. 
I will not conceal from you that you 
will have to undergo certain hardships; 
but no doubt missee will readily accept 
those for the chance of being reunited 
to the master.” 

“ But how can we arrange when we 
arrive at this island monastery?” per¬ 
sisted the old man. “ Will not this 
precious gang of lamas, or whatever you 
call them, fall on us and kill us as soon 
as they learn the purpose of our mis¬ 
sion? From all I have read, that ap¬ 
pears to be the hospitable custom of the 
country.” 

“ I did not intend that you should go 
quite so far as Tso-ri-niah, sahib,” re¬ 
plied the valet; and whether of design or 
not, he slightly emphasized the words, 
“ so far,” while a faint gleam of cynical 
humor shone in his inscrutable eyes. 
“No, I had purposed that you and 
missee should camp two days away, per¬ 
mitting me to go on alone and fetch the 
Doctor Sahib back with me. I can 
readily accomplish that without arous¬ 
ing any suspicion on the part of the 
Icanpo .” 

“ How much of an escort will we re¬ 
quire for our protection on the jour¬ 
ney ? ” asked Mr. Grantham. 

“ How many people are absolutely re¬ 
quired for your comfort and conven¬ 
ience? ” queried Kumar. 

“ Well—let me see. We must have a 
physician, two cooks, a maid for my 
daughter, a man to look after me, and as 
many guards as you think necessary.” 


“ The cooks, the attendant for your¬ 
self, and the guards may all be 
omitted,” said Kumar quietly. “ I 
myself will perform all the personal 
services required by the sahib, and will 
also cook, look after the horses, and 
officiate in a general menial capacity. 
The reason for this, sahib, is that a 
numerous retinue would serve to hinder 
rather than to help us. 

“Seeing us traveling in state, the 
fierce Tangut robbers would at once con¬ 
clude that we were wealthy merchants, 
and would immediately attack us in such 
numbers as to overwhelm us; whereas, 
if we travel poorly and in a small com¬ 
pany, they will not consider it worth 
their while to interfere with us.” 

This reasoning 6eemed so good that 
Grantham readily assented. In fact, 
the more he discussed the proposed ex¬ 
cursion into the wilderness, the more he 
became inclined to accept Kumar’s judg¬ 
ment in all respects, and to leave the 
entire planning of the journey in his 
hands. 

At last everything was in readiness, 
and on a pleasant day in early August 
the party assembled on board Mr. Gran¬ 
tham’s swift ocean going steam yacht, 
ready to sail. 

Captain O’Hara came down to the dock 
to see them off. It was the first time 
Marjorie had seen the chief of detectives 
since her illness, and the sight of him 
seemed at once to arouse her to a condi¬ 
tion of unwonted excitement. 

She paced restlessly up and down the 
deck, and, pressing her hand agitatedly 
to her brow from time to time, appeared 
striving eagerly to recollect something 
which as continually escaped her. 

Just as the order to cast off was about 
to be given, one of the yacht’s Chinese 
waiters stepped up through a hatch¬ 
way, and as she saw him a sudden wave 
of comprehension swept over Marjorie’s 
face. 

Rushing up to O’Hara, she drew him 
quickly to one side. 

“ Tell me, have any Chinamen been 
killed lately? ” she asked abruptly. 

O’Hara smiled. 

“There’s one or two killed almost 
every day, miss,” he answered. 

“But I mean murdered,” she cried 
impatiently. 
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O’Hara was familiar enough with the 
vagaries of the insane not to be sur¬ 
prised at the irrelevance of her ques¬ 
tions. 

" Yes, miss,” he replied, recalling the 
case he had so recently investigated and 
willing to humor her in her fancy; 
" there were two that died the other day 
under rather peculiar circumstances; 
but I don’t believe they were murdered.” 

" You are wrong,” 6he insisted excit¬ 
edly. " He said he would do it because 
they had betrayed him, and he has. It 
was he, too, who killed Edward, and 
Oliver Ditson. Oh, look in Oliver’s 
coffin. Captain O’Hara, and you will find 
that I am telling the truth. He hid the 
proof there.” 

"He? Who is lief” questioned 
O’Hara, impressed, despite his belief in 
her insanity, by the undoubted sincerity 
of her tone. 

Marjorie glanced quickly around and 
saw Kumar’s searching gaze bent full 
upon her. Immediately she broke into 
a fit of trembling. 

" Oh, I dare not tell,” she cried nerv¬ 
ously. " I dare not. But you will look 
in the coffin. Captain O’Hara. Tell me 
that you will,” she implored, her hands 
clasped together,'her lips quivering. 

"Yes, yes,” he answered soothingly; 
but Marjorie, overcome by the effort she 
had made, paid no attention to his reply. 

She had relapsed into her former 
dazed condition and was murmuring on 
in rambling fashion that she must tell 
something. 

"What is it?” she asked, painfully 
trying to remember. "Whom shall I 
tell?” 

A moment later they started to draw 
in the gangplank, and Captain O’Hara, 
waving a bon voyage to Mr. Grantham 
and the physician who accompanied the 
party, stepped hastily ashore. 

" Queer conglomeration of ideas crazy 
people get into their heads,” He com¬ 
mented to himself as he walked up the 
pier. " Now, that poor girl has heard 
somewhere of the mysterious death of 
those ‘Chinks,’ and immediately she 
gets them mixed up with Farthingale 
and Ditson and a lot of people they 
never heard of.” 

And forthwith the doughty chief put 
the matter from his mind. 


Before two months had passed over 
his head, however. Captain O’Hara was 
destined to recall Marjorie Grantham’s 
seemingly inconsequent suggestion, and 
bitterly regret the small heed he had 
paid to it. 

He was seated in his office one day, 
some six weeks after the Granthams had 
sailed, when a tall, bearded man entered, 
accompanied by two individuals whose 
American attire completely failed to dis¬ 
guise their oriental nativity. 

" I hear you have been looking for me, 
captain,” said the stranger with a 
twinkle in his eye, " and I have come to 
report.” 

" Yes? ” answered the captain inter¬ 
rogatively. 

"Perhaps you will understand bet¬ 
ter,” observed the stranger, his smile 
growing broader, " when I tell you my 
name. I am Edward Farthingale.” 

"What!” ejaculated the detective, 
springing to his feet and coming out 
from behind his desk. " For Heaven’s 
sake, man, where have you been, and 
what have you been doing? ” 

" It is a rather long story,” returned 
Farthingale, "so, if you don’t mind, I 
am going to ask you first to tell me 
where Mr. Grantham and his daughter 
can be found. I called at the house im¬ 
mediately on my arrival in town; but all 
they could tell me there was that they 
had gone off on a yachting cruise, and 
that you were probably the only person 
who could inform me as to their where¬ 
abouts.” 

" They have gone to Tso-ri-niah,” re¬ 
sponded the detective blandly; " in 
search of you.” 

It was now Farthingale’s turn to ex¬ 
hibit amazement. 

"To Tso-ri-niah?” he gasped. 
" Surely not without a competent guide 
and a sufficient escort? ” 

"I know nothing about the escort,” 
returned O’Hara. " Kumar accom¬ 
panied them as guide.” 

" Kumar? ” repeated Farthingale, his 
consternation abating somewhat at this 
intelligence. "The matter is not so 
desperate then as I had feared. Still, 
he ought to have known enough to have 
dissuaded them from so mad a venture. 
I cannot understand it.” 

"The doctors thought,” put in O’Hara 
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in an explanatory tone, “ that the 
chance of meeting you was the only way 
to save the young lady’s mind, and 
that-” 

“The young lady’s mind?” inter¬ 
rupted Farthingale fiercely. “Not Mar¬ 
jorie ? You don’t mean to tell me that 
Marjorie has been ill? ” 

“Why, certainly. She has been af¬ 
fected mentally ever since Ditson played 
his rascally trick on her.” 

“Ditson?—Rascally trick?—Marjorie 
insane?” cried Farthingale. “Am I, 
too, going mad? My God, man, tell 
me what it all means? ” 

“Do you mean to say,” broke out 
O’Hara incredulously, “ that you 
haven’t learned any of the strange go¬ 
ings on that took place here after your 
disappearance?” 

“ Not a thing,” asserted Farthingale. 
“ On the other hand, I was led to be¬ 
lieve that everything here was progress¬ 
ing in the most satisfactory fashion. 
Oh, tell me all that happened,” he 
cried, rising and pacing excitedly up 
and down the floor. 

“Now, look here, Dr. Farthingale,” 
finally advised the detective, “we will 
never accomplish anything in this man¬ 
ner. The best plan to get at the bottom 
of this affair is for you first to sit down 
and tell me your whole story; then I 
will tell you mine, and between the two, 
I imagine we will come pretty near ar¬ 
riving at the truth.” 

Farthingale, growing calmer, saw the 
wisdom of the suggestion and assented. 

“ But first,” he cried, a sudden 
thought striking him, “I want to ask you 
when Mr. Grantham and his daughter 
started on this journey?” 

“They sailed,” replied O’Hara, con¬ 
sulting his note book, “ on the third of 
August.” 

Farthingale made a swift mental cal¬ 
culation. 

“ A cablegram forwarded by wire and 
courier might possibly reach them at 
Fancheng,” he decided, and he hastily 
penciled out a message to recall the 
travelers. “ Will you have this sent for 
me at once, captain?” 

“ Certainly. And now,” O’Hara 
added when the matter had been at¬ 
tended to, “ I am all anxiety, doctor, to 
hear your story.” 

4 A 


“ As a preface to my narration, then,” 
began Farthingale, “ I am going to tell 
you something which you may decline 
to believe; but which from ample dem¬ 
onstration I am convinced is a fact. 

“This is that the occultists of the 
Orient are skilled to a high degree in 
the practice of thought transference, or 
telepathy, and are actually able to 
transmit messages from one to another 
without recourse to visible or material 
means. 

“ It has been repeatedly observed in 
Anglo Indian affairs, notably at the 
time of the great mutiny, that* informa¬ 
tion will be given out simultaneously all 
over the land from Calcutta to the 
Himalayas, advices traveling from point 
to point with a speed which eclipses all 
known methods of intercommunication. 

“ I myself, as a member of an esoteric 
society in Thibet, had exceptional op¬ 
portunities to inquire into the exist¬ 
ence of such phenomena, and, although 
—probably owing to my matter of fact 
Caucasian brain—I was never able per¬ 
sonally to exercise the power, I know 
how it can be done, and have repeatedly 
seen it accomplished by others. 

“ The greatest adept in the world at 
it, as I verily believe, is Mana Fuyeh, 
the hanpo or head of the Thibetan 
order to which I belonged; but all its 
members are not so competent. For in¬ 
stance, although Kumar, my valet, 
readily picked up the knack, Karana 
and Oshinima here ”—indicating with a 
wave of his hand the two foreigners, 
who had remained quietly seated in the 
background during the course of the 
interview—“are receivers only, never 
having been able to acquire the trick of 
sending a message. 

“ This society to which I refer; and 
of which I was a member—note that I 
say ( was/ please—is pledged to eternal 
celibacy, and the penalty for disobe¬ 
dience of this paramount rule is death.” 

O’Hara nodded. The ground was fa¬ 
miliar to him; but it was one of his 
precepts always to let a man tell his 
story in his own way. 

“ After coming to America,” went on 
the doctor, “ the ties I had formed 
in Thibet became extremely irksome to 
me, and consequently I was overjoyed 
when I discovered what I thought to be 
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a method of absolving myself from my 
pledges. Then, considering myself a 
free agent, I became engaged to be mar¬ 
ried to Miss Grantham. 

“ On the eve of our wedding day, 
however, as I was leaving her house, I 
was accosted by these two men, and in¬ 
formed that I had been misled in think¬ 
ing myself released, and that they had 
instructions from the kanpo to take me 
back forthwith to Thibet/” 

“ These two men, you say?” broke 
in O'Hara, perplexedly scanning the 
square, heavy faces of the two Thibetans. 
“ Why, I thought—but ”—interrupting 
himself—“ no matter now, I will return 
to the point later. Go on with your 
story, please, doctor.” 

“ They told me,” resumed Farthin¬ 
gale, “ that while on a mission to Peking, 
they had received a telepathic message 
from the kanpo directing them to come 
to this country at once and lay these 
commands before me. Should I prove 
obdurate, they were to depict the dread¬ 
ful consequences of refusal, and if I still 
declined to obey, they were to take pos¬ 
session of me by force and carry me off. 
My marriage, said the kanpo , must be 
prevented at all hazards. 

“ Well, as you may imagine, the blow 
came upon me like a thunder clap from 
a clear sky. It stunned and over¬ 
whelmed me. I went home and con¬ 
sulted with Kumar, who, it turned out, 
had already seen the Thibetans and 
learned their mission, and in fact had 
been the person who directed them 
where they could find me. 

“ He had been thinking over the situ¬ 
ation all evening, and with his usual 
fertility of resource, had already mapped 
out a plan which he at once proposed 
to me. 

“ It seems there was an incurable in¬ 
valid residing on our block, a poor man 
named John Buchanan, who bore such a 
remarkable personal resemblance to me 
that he might have been my twin 
brother. Owing to this fact, Kumar 
had struck up an acquaintance with 
him, and he now suggested that we 
should induce the man to masquerade 
as myself, and allow his death, when it 
occurred, to be reported as mine. 

“ Inasmuch as he was entirely with¬ 
out kith or kin, and the sum which I 


would pay him for the deception would 
render his last days a dream of luxury 
to him, Kumar had no doubt that he 
would consent. 

“ The report of my death carried back 
by Oshinima and Karana would of 
course effectually dispose of any further 
proceedings against me on the part of 
the society, and in due course of time., 
though under another name, I could 
again resume my place in the world. 

“ It was of course out of the question 
to ask Buchanan to enact the r 61 e of a 
living Farthingale, no matter how well 
he might play the part of a dead one, 
so Kumar advised that pending his 
death I should drop out of sight, and in 
order to prevent any possible exposure 
of our ruse, he urged that my departure 
should be made secretly and at once. 

“ I protested, considering such a 
course theatrical and unnecessary; but 
in the turmoil of my brain I was un¬ 
able to think or reason calmly, and as 
Kumar's plan seemed to offer the one 
possible avenue of escape from the 
hideous complications which beset me, I 
finally yielded, only insisting that Miss 
Grantham and her father should be ap¬ 
prised of the nature and cause of my 
leaving. 

“ Kumar was inclined to discourage 
even this; but, finding me firm, he at 
last acceded and promised to deliver a 
letter, which I at once sat down and 
wrote.” 

“ Kumar did?” exclaimed O'Hara. 
“ How was it then that Ditson got hold 
of the letter ? ” 

“Ditson?” returned Farthingale, 
equally puzzled. “ Ditson had nothing 
to do with it.” 

“ Yet you certainly had an interview 
with Ditson that evening ? ” 

“ Not at all. Who said that I had? ” 

♦ 


CHAPTER XIV. 

LIGHT ON SOME MYSTERIES. 

“Dr. Farthingale,” said O'Hara, 
“this story of yours is bringing out a 
number of things which require clear¬ 
ing up. But, as I said before, I think 
the best way to get at the truth is for you 
to finish, and then I will be ready to 
answer any questions you may ask.” 
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“ All right, then,” assented the 
other. "Let me see, where was I?— 
Oh, yes, I had just told you about wri¬ 
ting the letter to Miss Grantham. Wdl, 
in the mean time Kumar had sent in a 
telepathic message to the two lamas, 
who it seemed he had lodged in a cheap 
hotel right around the corner from us, 
instructing them to come to my room at 
once. 

" These Thibetans are all expert lasso 
throwers and hardy athletes, so with 
Kumar’s assistance they had planned 
out how this could be done by stretching 
ropes across the intervening chasm and 
making their way over the roofs. 
Kumar thought it of the greatest im¬ 
portance to baffle inquiry that my door 
should be found locked on the inside in 
the morning, so it was on this account 
that a departure from the window was 
adopted.” 

"Just one question, doctor,” inter¬ 
rupted O’Hara, going to his safe and 
producing the Hindoo charm which 
Ditson had found upon the roof. " Do 
you recognize this? ” 

"Certainly. It is a little amulet 
which I picked up in Bombay several 
years ago, and which I always wore upon 
my person. I lost it the night of my 
departure. 

" To continue, however, I was smug¬ 
gled out of the hotel in the luggage of 
the Thibetans, and all three of us pro¬ 
ceeded to the house of a Chinaman, 
whither Kumar had directed us. Here 
I shaved off iny beard, and disguised as 
Chinamen the Thibetans and myself 
went to Montreal, and thence into 
northern Canada. 

" Some three weeks later I learned 
from a hunter who had come up from 
New York that I was supposed to have 
been murdered; so, supposing that the 
plot had worked out successfully, I at 
once despatched Oshinima and Karana 
back to Thibet and returned to the city. 
I saw no one that I knew, and being 
very tired, went at once to my rooms. 

" Kumar seemed exceedingly per¬ 
turbed at my appearance, which he de¬ 
clared most inopportune, and besought 
me to go immediately back to the wilds. 
I told him that I was tired of dodging 
about like an escaped criminal, and 
that as soon as I had conferred with 


Miss Grantham, I proposed to go to 
Tso-ri-niah and lay my case before the 
kanpo. 

" ‘ Mana Fuyeh has always been very 
grateful to me for saving his life/ I 
said, ‘ and I believe I can persuade him 
to release me. At any rate, I am going 
to try it/ 

" Kumar did his best to dissuade me 
from my purpose; but at length, find¬ 
ing me obdurate, advised me to leave at 
once, assuring me that it would be no 
use to look up the Granthams, as they 
had left town immediately after my dis¬ 
appearance. 

"He told me that they understood 
the case entirely, and that he would 
notify them of the change in my plans, 
endeavoring in this way to learn just 
what my exact movements would be. 

"I did not gratify his curiosity to 
any great extent, however, as I was tired 
of the officious intermeddling he had 
displayed on various occasions, and 
which I crossly told him was responsible 
for the present bungle. 

" Still, there was no one else I could 
trust, so I instructed him to advise Miss 
Grantham that I had gone to Thibet 
and would return some time inside of 
the year. 

" Then I took leave of him, in some¬ 
what of a bad temper I will admit, and 
that very day, still disguised, set sail 
for the Orient. I had no other idea 
than that there was before me the 
dreary prospect of a long journey into 
the interior of Asia, so you can imagine 
my surprise and delight when in Shang¬ 
hai I met Karana and Oshinima, who 
were hurrying back to America to tell 
me that a grievous and inexplicable mis¬ 
take had occurred. 

"Mana Fuyeh, it seems, had never 
sent out any instructions concerning 
me, nor had he had the slightest inter¬ 
est in my approaching marriage. On the 
other hand, my original reading of the 
cipher in the code of laws had been the 
correct one, and by crossing the sea I 
had been absolved from all my pledges 
to the fraternity. He was surprised at 
my not knowing this, as he said Kumar 
was fully informed in regard to it. 

" As you may imagine, I lost no time 
in preparing to return, and here I am 
back in New York, as much at sea as 
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you are in regard to tlie meaning of all 
that has taken place in my absence.” 

“ Dr. Farthingale,” said O'Hara, after 
a thoughtful pause, “ you say these two 
men, Oshinima and Karana, left New 
York on the night of your departure 
and have never been back until today? ” 

Farthingale bowed assent. 

“ Then will you kindly tell me who 
the two Thibetans were who conducted 
the curio shop where your supposed 
corpse was found?” 

Farthingale was of course profoundly 
ignorant as to their identity, but after 
questioning the captain closely on his 
description of the men, and after con¬ 
sultation with his companions, he ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that they were 
probably Chinese from the Kan Su dis¬ 
trict. 

“ Living on the border, and hence be¬ 
ing familiar with the customs and man¬ 
ners of the Thibetans,” said Farthin¬ 
gale, “they could readily pass them¬ 
selves off as representatives of that 
race.” 

“ Chinese! ” exclaimed O'Hara, as the 
recollection of Marjorie Grantham's 
farewell words came back to him. 
“ Good Lord, doctor, we must open Dit- 
son's coffin right away.” 

There the proof of Kumar's villainy 
was found. Ditson's notes told the en¬ 
tire story. 

The scrap of paper he had picked up 
in the police station was a laundry slip 
with some memoranda in Chinese char¬ 
acters upon the back. Ditson had taken 
it to an old Chinaman, a friend of his, 
who had frequently assisted him in un¬ 
raveling knotty problems, and had re¬ 
quested him to find its owner. 

From the circumstance of the fresh 
roses in Farthingale's rooms he had pre¬ 
viously reasoned out that the doctor had 
paid a visit to his apartments on that 
date, aijd hence had concluded that he 
had not been abducted, but was free to 
come and go as he chose. 

This being the case, it was unlikely 
that Farthingale should have gone with¬ 
out some word of farewell to Marjorie, 
and this naturally would be intrusted to 
Kumar. 

Then came the supposed murder and 
the inquest. While Kumar was incar¬ 
cerated in jail, Ditson searched his be¬ 


longings, but failed to find the letter he 
was positive existed, for the excellent 
reason that Kumar had hidden it in 
Ditson's own room, thinking that the 
safest place for concealment, and that 
if ever found it would cast suspicion on 
Ditson rather than himself. 

Ditson, at the end of the first day's 
inquest, was in despair. He was certain 
that the crafty Hindoo was at the bot¬ 
tom of the whole plot; but in trying to 
prove it he had so far only drawn suspi¬ 
cion on his own head. 

Then, just as he was about to give up, 
came the word from his Chinese friend 
that the owner of the laundry slip had 
been discovered. He secured a contin¬ 
uance of the trial, and a few hours later 
he had the whole story in his hands. 

Ah Fong and Wan told him how 
Kumar, after it was discovered that 
Thibetans had been instrumental in 
Farthingale's disappearance, had hired 
them to enact the role; how they had 
mutilated the body of Buchanan after it 
was brought to the curio shop; and how 
they escaped from the place by a tunnel 
in the cellar into the next house, Kumar 
cleverly assisting them by directing the 
officers towards the roof. 

Ditson had disclosed his discoveries 
to no one, as he desired to make a sensa¬ 
tion with them in court on the follow¬ 
ing day, and so emerge from the clouds 
which had gathered around him with 
the triumph of having solved the mys¬ 
tery alone and single handed. 

“Why in the world did he go and 
commit suicide then?” questioned 
O'Hara perplexedly. 

Farthingale, who had been looking 
further into the casket, pulled out the 
little blow pipe and a box of tiny darts. 

“He never did, captain,” he said 
solemnly. “ Look out! ” he added 
sharply, as O'Hara began curiously ex¬ 
amining the darts. “ Don't prick your- 
self with one of those. I have seen 
them before, and if you have them 
chemically examined, I think you will 
find they are tipped with a deadly poison. 

“The whole thing is quite plain to 
me now,” summed up Farthingale, 
“ Kumar, for some reason of his own, 
did not want me married, and used his 
telepathic powers to summon emissaries 
here with information which he knew 
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would at least postpone my nuptials 
and give him time for further plotting. 
Having got me safely out of the way, 
he then planned to deceive Miss Gran¬ 
tham into believing me dead; but find¬ 
ing Ditson was coming uncomfortably 
close to the truth, he used hired mur¬ 
derers as well as a hired corpse. 

“ Again Ditson learned his secret, 
however, and there could be but one 
result. Ditson had to be sacrificed.” 

“ There is only one thing that gets 
me, though, doctor,” said O’Hara pon- 
deringly, “ and that is, how did he work 
the photograph gag? None of the ex¬ 
planations so far given exactly satisfy 
me. And besides, what was his purpose 
in doing it? ” 

“ There is only one way to find out,” 
returned Farthingale, “and that is, to 
look at the camera.” 

Accordingly they proceeded to the 
Omar Khayyam, and Farthingale made a 
thorough examination of all his photo¬ 
graphic apparatus; but although they 
inspected everything with the minutest 
care, the baffling phenomenon of the 
spirit pictures still remained a mystery. 

While they were still busy with the 
examination a messenger boy entered 
the room and handed Farthingale a 
despatch. 

It was from the American consul at 
Shanghai, and stated that Mr. Gran¬ 
tham and party had crossed the Thib¬ 
etan frontier, and were now too far upon 
their iourney into the interior to be 
overtaken. 

“ Good God! ” gasped Farthingale 
with paling cheeks and horror stricken 
eyes. “Marjorie! In Thibet, and un¬ 
protected save by that murderous 
devil! ” 


CHAPTER XV. 

AN UNEXPECTED REVELATION. 

About three o'clock one afternoon in 
late September Mr. Grantham’s little 
cavalcade breasted the lofty mountain 
pass of the Ra-la, and from that tower¬ 
ing altitude caught a glimpse of blue 
waves glittering in the sunshine of the 
valley on the farther side. 

Kumar waved his hand towards the 
distant sheen. 


“ Koko-nor! ” he cried, and into his 
eyes there came again that gleam of 
crafty triumph which had shone there 
more and more frequently as the jour¬ 
ney progressed and the travelers be¬ 
came farther and farther removed from 
the confines of civilization. 

Then, resuming his customary atti¬ 
tude of obsequious deference, he focused 
the glasses for Mr. Grantham and the 
doctor who had accompanied the expe¬ 
dition, and pointed out for them the 
spots of interest in the landscape. He 
concluded by showing to them the three 
islands which dotted the surface of the 
lake, and the lamasery buildings, just 
to be descried on far away Tso-ri-niah. 

They camped in the Ra-la pass that 
night, and after supper the Hindoo took 
occasion to confer with Grantham. 

“ I must leave you here, sahib,” he 
said. “I regret the necessity; but it 
would not be safe for you to approach 
nearer the domain of the Tcanpo. I must 
go on to Tso-ri-niah alone; but I will 
make all speed to return hither, and 
shall assuredly bring with me my be¬ 
loved master to rejoice the heart of 
missee. 

“Have no fear while I am gone, 
sahib, for the inhabitants of these parts 
are peaceable and well disposed, and 
you can be in no possible danger.” 

Treacherous knave, he well knew 
that the Tanguts of the Koko-nor are 
the cruelest and most savage of all the 
Thibetan tribes. Every man among 
them is by nature and tradition a rob¬ 
ber, and few there are whose souls are 
not stained and doubly stained with 
the crime of murder. 

Still, Grantham knew nothing of 
this, and Kumar had shown himself so 
reliable in every emergency which had 
arisen throughout their journey that the 
old man, although he had not been fa¬ 
vorably impressed by the fierce visages 
of the few Tanguts he had seen upon 
the road, did not entertain the slightest 
doubt of the Hindoo’s sincerity, but 
permitted him to depart with a feeling 
of perfect security. 

Their pilgrimage had continued in 
rather leisurely fashion since they had 
crossed the Chinese frontier, for at 
Kumbum Marjorie’s maid had been 
taken with a fever, and this, to Kumar’s 
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evident disgust, had considerably de¬ 
layed them. Otherwise, however, the 
trip had been a by no means unpleasant 
experience. 

Marjorie, especially, had seemed to 
greatly benefit by it in the condition of 
her general health, and latterly was 
beginning to lose much of the melan¬ 
choly which had throughout been such 
a distressing characteristic of her ill¬ 
ness. 

For some time past she had been 
taking an increasing interest in the 
novel sights and scenes which were daily 
presented to her vision, and in many re¬ 
spects appeared more like the Marjorie 
Grantham she had been before the 
blight of the Farthingale mystery had 
fallen upon her life. 

She never, however, seemed to over¬ 
come a lingering dread of Kumar, and 
was always uneasy and nervous when he 
was near. It was as though a shadow 
emanated from his presence. Then it 
was that she endeavored most anxiously 
to recover the recollection which was 
ever just slipping from her memory. 

The day after the Hindoo’s departure 
passed quietly and uneventfully enough 
for the whole party. All were some¬ 
what fatigued by the exigencies of the 
journey, and for the most part pre¬ 
ferred to put in the time resting. 

There were but five of them, Marjorie 
and her maid, Mr. Grantham and the 
doctor, and a young lad they had picked 
up at Kumbum and had taken along to 
look after the horses. 

The place where they were encamped 
was a narrow cut or valley through the 
range which forms the eastern barrier 
of the Koko-nor valley. On either side 
the mountains rose in steep, precipitous 
ascent, rugged, fantastic, and multiform 
in outline, their rocky summits far 
above gleaming purple and gray, like 
masses of mother of pearl. 

Towards nightfall the doctor chanced 
to observe up on the mountainside, 
about half a mile away, two men on 
horses. They sat their steeds as silently 
as though they had been statues cut out 
of the rock, yet their glance was con¬ 
stantly directed at the little camp, as if 
they were studying out how best it 
could be approached. 

Mr. Grantham brought out the tele¬ 


scope, and by this it could be seen that 
the men were heavily armed, and, more¬ 
over, carried no saddle bags, the unmis¬ 
takable badge of a peaceable traveler. 

Somewhat disquieted by their forbid¬ 
ding appearance, although in view of 
Kumar’s words inclined to regard his 
apprehensions as far fetched, Mr. Gran¬ 
tham sent the boy to reconnoiter. 

The lad was observed by the two 
horsemen and called up to them. After 
a rather lengthy conference he was al¬ 
lowed to return; but when he arrived 
at camp he was extremely reticent as to 
what had taken place, contenting him¬ 
self by announcing that the men were 
sheep herders out in search of a lost 
lamb. 

All that evening, however, he re¬ 
mained ill at ease and kept himself 
apart from the rest of the company, al¬ 
though usually he was very sociable, and 
liked to linger about the camp fire amus¬ 
ing his employers with his singing and 
dancing. 

Marjorie had made quite a pet of the 
little fellow, and now, imagining that 
he must be 6ick, endeavored in every 
way to make him comfortable; but was 
finally obliged to desist, as her efforts 
seemed only to increase his distress. 

It was about eleven o’clock. The 
camp was wrapped in sleep, Mr. Gran¬ 
tham with his entire belief in their se¬ 
curity having placed no guards, when 
Marjorie was awakened by a light 
scratching at the flap of her tent. 

Throwing a long cloak about her, she 
went out to investigate, and there found 
the boy, weeping- and trembling as 
though he were in a fit of ague. As she 
was about to speak, he quickly laid his 
finger on his lip to enjoin silence. 

“ Missee,” he whispered, shaking and 
shivering, “ they will kill me for telling; 
but you have been good to me, and I will 
not let you be slain without a word of 
warning. It is Kumar’s plan to kill you 
all, and he has assembled up in the 
mountains a band of twenty robbers 
who will attack you all unprepared at 
midnight tonight. 

“ Those men today were spies sent out 
to learn if you still believed Kumar’s 
lying promises. I had to report to 
them, and they told me if all were not 
found asleep tonight I should surely 
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die. But, missee, I could not keep silent 
any longer. My heart forced me to 
speak.” 

Marjorie Grantham was one of those 
women who seem born to meet an 
emergency, and she did not falter or 
break in the face of the present danger. 
Indeed, the terrifying intelligence 
brought her by the boy was just the 
mental fillip required to clear her 
brain. 

There was no indecision in her man¬ 
ner, no incoherence in her speech. The 
apathy which had lain upon her was 
removed. 

Grasping the boy by the hand, she 
stole quickly and quietly to the men’s 
tent, and, having awakened her father, 
repeated to him the tale she had heard. 

Wrapped in their fancied safety, he 
was first inclined to disbelieve the story; 
but with an imperious wave of her hand 
the girl stopped him. 

“I know it is true,” she burst out 
fiercely. “My memory has returned, 
and with it comes the recollections of 
that awful night when I listened to Ku¬ 
mar rehearsing his crimes over the body 
of Ditson. Oh, you have been blind, 
father, blind. He slew Edward, he 
killed Oliver, and now he has brought 
us out to this desert for the sole pur¬ 
pose of murdering us.” 

In the face of her vehemence, her sin¬ 
cerity, and, above all, the evident resto¬ 
ration of her mental powers, Grantham 
and the doctor, who by this time had 
joined the group, could no longer doubt. 

“What can we do?” gasped the old 
man, his face grown gray with appre- - 
hension. 

The little Thibetan lad’s quick intel¬ 
ligence came to their rescue. 

“Up the mountainside, sahib,” he 
cried. “ It is our one hope of escape. 
There is a hollow which I spied today 
where we can lie concealed for a time, 
and where, even if they do find us, we 
may be able to stand them off.” 

Haste was the first requisite to be con¬ 
sidered, so quickly adopting the sugges¬ 
tion, and stopping only long enough to 
allow the doctor and Grantham to seize 
their firearms, the little party started 
out, scrambling with infinite pains, DUt 
with all possible speed, up the almost 
precipitous ascent. 


Marjorie’s maid, suddenly aroused 
from her slumbers and informed of the 
peril to which they were exposed, was 
in an almost helpless condition of hys¬ 
terical fright, and her brave mistress 
was compelled almost to carry her. 

At last, however, they reached their 
haven, a little hollow near the summit, 
where an overhanging ledge protected 
them from above, while in front was a 
hillock forming a natural breastwork. 

They crouched, panting and spent, in 
their refuge; but they had not long to 
wait. At one moment the soft mur¬ 
mur of the night wind came to their 
ears as it swept down the slope. Beyond 
this not a sound disturbed the absolute 
peace and stillness. 

In the next there was a crash of 
discordant, ear piercing yells, the 
thunder of many hoofs, and, as if 
sprung from the earth, twenty horse¬ 
men dashed through the Ra-la pass and 
down upon the little encampment. 

Torches flamed out in the darkness, 
and by their light dark figures could be 
seen running hither and thither, search¬ 
ing the deserted tents and looting the 
stores which the fugitives had left be¬ 
hind. 

Then came a chorus of shouts, 
plainly expressing baffled rage and dis¬ 
appointment, and the bandits gathered 
together in a ring. Just then one of 
the tents caught fire from the torch of 
a too eager spoilsman, and by its glare 
the watchers from the mountain could 
see that the central figure among their 
enemies was that of Kumar. 

“The treacherous dog!” muttered 
Mr. Grantham between clenched teeth, 
“ If I had only put a bullet in him when 
he was leading me on with his silky 
palaver! ” 

The robbers held a short conference, 
and then, under the direction of Kumar, 
began to circle about like hunting dogs 
trying to recover a scent. 

Bending over, with torches held 
closely to the ground, they examined 
every foot of the camp to find some 
trace of the direction in which their 
prey had fled. 

Ah I A hoarse cry of exultation from 
one of them. The trail was found, and 
now the entire pack in full cry came 
leaping up the mountainside. 
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" We must stop this right here/’ said 
the doctor to Grantham, and, raising his 
revolver, he sent six shots in quick suc¬ 
cession down at the oncoming horde. 

At the unexpected reception the 
rush was checked. Simultaneously 
with the crack of the pistol there had 
been two or three sharp yelps of pain, 
and now, as the assailants scattered out 
and came on more slowly, the doctor was 
gratified to see that one of them lay still 
upon the ground, and two more were 
staggering down the hillside. 

Old man Grantham, excited by the 
doctor’s success, sprang up on the ram¬ 
part to shake his fist and shout defiance 
at their foes. His companions were 
able to drag him back only just in time, 
for no sooner had he shown himself 
than a perfect hailstorm of bullets from 
the brigands’ long guns rained about 
them, spattering on the rocks above 
their heads. 

" Don’t try that again, Grantham,” 
cried the doctor. “ Those beggars are 
almighty quick on the trigger.” 

A few moments of breathing space, 
and then the enemy rushed again; but 
this time Grantham and the hoy joined 
in the fray as well as the doctor, and 
once more the Tanguts were driven 
hack, two less in number than when 
they came on. 

Seeing that their quarry was not to 
he overwhelmed by mere numbers, the 
bandits withdrew out of aim and con¬ 
tented themselves by keeping the others 
close to cover with a desultory fire from 
their long rifles. So the night wore on, 
the one side expending its ammunition 
against the rocks, while the other 
wasted its shots upon the empty air. 

" This will never do,” said the doc¬ 
tor finally. "We have used up more 
than half our cartridges and must quit 
firing unless we see a chance of hitting 
something.” 

The cessation of shots, however, evi¬ 
dently imbued the foe with the idea that 
the enemy’s supply of ammunition was 
exhausted, for immediately they rushed 
the Americans again, only to find to 
their sorrow that they had been mis¬ 
taken. 

At last the dawn broke, and the sun 
came up in all his glory. As the travel¬ 
ers gazed down towards the opposing 


forces, they saw Kumar advancing to¬ 
wards them with'a white flag. 

" Stay where you are,” shouted 
Grantham when he had approached to 
within about a hundred feet. " I don’t 
trust you enough to let you get any 
closer. Now, what do you want? ” 

"If you surrender now,” answered 
Kumar, " I will guarantee to hold you 
for ransom. If you do not, you shall all 
be tortured to death.” 

"You will have to get us first,” 
roared out Grantham, " before you can 
torture us; and as far as trusting you 
even to hold us for ransom, I know 
you too well, you bloody minded wretch, 
ever again to confide in any promise you 
may make. 

" I suppose I ought to have put a 
bullet in him,” he added to the doctor 
as Kumar strode back to his men; " but 
richly as he deserves it, somehow I 
couldn’t bring myself to be the first 
American to fire on a white flag.” 

As the morning passed, the fugitives, 
in their exposed condition and unable to 
move about in their cramped quarters, 
began to suffer grievously, and to this 
was added the distress of a thirst in¬ 
tensified by the acrid fumes of the gun¬ 
powder blowing into their throats, for 
in their haste they had brought neither 
water nor food with them. 

Still they fought on valorously and 
strove to cheer each other up with hopes 
of a rescue, although each knew secretly 
in his heart that only by a miracle 
could they be saved. At length the 
doctor, with a grim, hard face, drew 
Grantham aside. 

"We have only eighteen cartridges 
left between us,” he said. "I have 
taken all that the boy has, for I think 
it wiser to divide between ourselves. 
That means fourteen shots for the ene¬ 
my and four for ourselves.” 

Grantham looked at him a moment 
and then nodded. " You are right,” he 
said huskily. " We can’t let the women 
fall into the hands of those devils.” 

Then in silence the two men wrung 
each other’s hands in a firm clasp, and 
with heads held high returned to their 
posts. 

The attacking party had evidently 
evolved a new plan, for now two details 
of them spread out to the right and left 
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while the remainder slowly advanced as 
before from the center. 

For a few moments the besieged had 
no chance to observe the maneuvers of 
the wings, as this latter force, with a 
series of rushes, kept them fuBy en¬ 
gaged in front. 

Ping! Ping! Ping! Ping! Ping! 
Ping! The doctor had emptied one re¬ 
volver, and now, tossing the useless 
weapon to the ground, took up another, 
containing his last three shots. 

" How many left? ” he jerked over his 
shoulder at Grantham., 

The old man examined his cylinder,. 

" Five,” he answered. 

The doctor's face grew tense and set. 

"Don't let those pups have more 
than three, then,” he said. " Dad burn 
it, I can only give them one.” 

Closer and closer came the bandits, 
drawing in slowly. They seemed to 
realize that this was the climax, the 
death grapple. 

"Hold your fire,” shouted the doc¬ 
tor as Grantham raised his gun to shoot. 
"Let 'em get so close that every shot 
'11 have to count.” 

In their excitement, both men had 
forgotten the two wings of the enemy 
which had spread out to right and left. 
They had no fear, any way, of an attack 
from the rear, as the overhanging ledge 
above them had appeared to be abso¬ 
lutely inaccessible. 

But now a sudden wild howl from be¬ 
hind caused them both to turn their 
heads as Kumar, leaping down from this 
ledge, sprang into their very midst. 
With knife upraised in his hand he sped 
across the little hollow towards Mar¬ 
jorie. 

Quick he was, but quicker even than 
he, the Thibetan boy cast himself upon 
him, jerked his own knife from its 
sheath as he seized the agile Hindoo. 

They grappled and fell together, roll¬ 
ing and writhing over each other so 
that Grantham and the doctor, who had 
both aimed their pistols at Kumar, were 
afraid to fire for fear of hitting the boy. 

Almost at the some moment two arms 
were lifted, two blades flashed in the 
sunlight, and then flashed again wet 
and dripping red. The boy screamed 
horribly, and his hold upon his antag¬ 
onist relaxed. 


Kumar dragged himself free, and 
once more lifted his arm; but before he 
could bring it down, or before the other 
men could interpose, the boy, with a 
last supreme effort, caught with his left 
hand the villain by the throat, and with 
his right buried his dagger in the 
Hindoo's breast. 

Even as this bloody tragedy was 
taking place there was a chorus of fresh 
shots and shouts from the valley, and 
with a cavalcade of forty men Farthin¬ 
gale dashed upon the scene. 

Before the onset of such a superior 
force the robbers broke and scattered 
in all directions, fleeing in abject terror 
across the hills. 

The doctor stepped quickly to the 
little Thibetan hero who had so val¬ 
iantly defended Marjorie; but one glance 
showed that he was beyond the reach 
of human aid. Kumar, however, still 
breathed, and the physician leaned over 
him to make an examination. 

" Good heavens,” he suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, starting back in his astonish¬ 
ment, " this is a woman! ” 

Kumar opened her fast glazing eyes, 
and once again the old devotion flashed 
into them as she turned them upon 
Farthingale. 

"Yes, sahib,” she gasped, "I am a 
woman. Does that explain ? ” 

And so the strange creature died. 

* * * * 

Months afterwards Dr. Farthingale 
and his wife, while developing a set of 
photographs which they had taken, were 
surprised to discover on every plate the 
visage of the scientist just as it had ap¬ 
peared in the " spirit pictures ” which 
Ditson had taken that Sunday at the 
Omar Khayyam. 

Farthingale scrutinized the plates a 
moment with deep attention, and then 
quickly examined the package from 
which they had been taken. It was an 
old bundle which had been in his rooms 
prior to his disappearance. 

"Ah, Marjorie, the secret is out at 
last,” he suddenly cried. "This ex¬ 
plains all. See, it was no part of Ku¬ 
mar's plot, but an accident, pure and 
simple, something which might not hap¬ 
pen once in a million times; but happen¬ 
ing as it did, created the phenomena 
which so puzzled and misled all of you. 
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